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Introduction 


In 1857, or so the story goes, a dinner at the Pike House in downtown Bloom¬ 
ington included those two titans of antebellum Illinois politics—Abraham Lin¬ 
coln and U.S. Sen. Stephen A. Douglas. During the get together, Douglas’s young 
second wife Adele Cutts asked Lincoln if he had ever been to Europe. He, of 
course, had not. Later, she asked if he had been to another, presumably exotic, 
place. “Madam,” Lincoln replied, “not to be abrupt, but to cut the matter short, 
the truth is I have never been anywhere.” 

I too have never been much of a traveler, worldwide or otherwise. Fortunately, 
one can spend a lifetime or more investigating one little corner of the world 
(McLean County and its immediate environs, in this case) and never fully know 
all there is to know. As librarian/archivist for the McLean County Museum of 
History, I’ve come to appreciate the simple truth that the more you delve into a 
particular subject the more you realize just how little you actually know about it. 

But delve into local history I have, so far completing nearly 360 columns (to¬ 
taling some 270,000 words) for the Sunday Pantograph, of which 75 appear in 
this volume. 

What then have I learned, if anything, about the past? Well, in many ways, 
people haven’t changed much over the years. Some were cruel, petty, self-cen¬ 
tered and small-minded; while others were caring, big-hearted, generous and 
open to new ideas. Sounds just like today! 

That said, the past was different in many ways. Although the social fabric was 
stronger, a lack of a safety net left many to lead lives of desperation and privation. 
There was systemic, overt racism, as well as simmering ethnic and religious ten¬ 
sions. Coal smoke blanketed everything and horse manure was everywhere. Area 
residents faced the specter of persistent communicable diseases, and everyone— 
even children—had a familiarity with death unknown to most of us today. 

People worked more with their hands (and backs), and they walked all the 
time—to work, to the store, to the theater and points in between. On warm sum¬ 
mer evenings porches and sidewalks were alive with friends and neighbors, un¬ 
like today when most of us are holed up inside with air conditioning gawking at 
our panoply of glowing screens (from televisions to laptops to tablets). 

The reading public, generally speaking, was more literate and engaged in the 
issues of the day. Compare, say, any nineteenth-century newspaper and the 
ideas therein with its modern descendent. Regular folks also knew their Bible 
better than many clergy today, and many could quote Shakespeare and other 
canonical works at length. 

That’s not to say those of the past were smarter or dumber than we are today— 
they just had a different set of means by which to express their folly and wisdom. 

—Bill Kemp 
November 2012 
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Eastern McLean County site of 1730 
massacre of Fox Indians 


In the summer of 1730, at a site southeast of Arrowsmith in eastern McLean 
County, a combined force of French soldiers and their Native American allies 
laid siege to a doomed band of the Fox people. The standoff, which lasted about 
three weeks, culminated in the September 9 massacre of an estimated 500 or 
more Fox, including a large number of women and children. 

Occurring some 90 years before the arrival of the first Euro-American settlers 
to the area, this particularly bloody chapter in local history also holds the distinc¬ 
tion of being the first recorded event in what became McLean County. Today, the 
site of the Fox fort—now a peaceful landscape of scattered timber, farm fields, and 
the meandering Sangamon River—conceals well its violent and tragic history. 



McLean County Museum of History 


Looking north, a view of the 1730 Fox “fort” site along the Sangamon River in eastern 
McLean County. 


The fiercely independent Fox (known as the Mesquakie, or “People of the Red 
Earth”) opposed French meddling in the fur trade, and skirmishes and raids 
eventually developed into open warfare. By the summer of 1730, the Mesquakie 
found themselves in East-Central Illinois, on the run and hounded by Indian 
allies of the French. The Fox decided to stop running and erect a “fort.” This 
hastily, though skillfully constructed fortification included a wooden palisade, 
burrows, and trenches. The Fox also made use of the natural landscape, namely 
the adjacent river and timber, to supplement their defensive works. 
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Initially, Fox warriors were optimistic about their chances of waiting out an 
extended siege, as they had adequate supplies of gunpowder, lead, and provi¬ 
sions. Yet word of the fort soon reached French authorities, who dispatched to 
the site their own soldiers and traders, as well as more Indians. During the 
three-week siege, the French-led cordon grew to some 1,400 men, consisting 
primarily of Native Americans, such as Kickapoos, Mascoutens, Potawatomis, 
Weas, and others. 

Realizing the hopelessness of their situation, the Fox offered to lay down their 
arms and surrender. Yet the French, sensing the endgame was near, rebuffed 
any overtures for a peaceful settlement. 

For those interested, this story is skillfully recounted in the 1993 book The 
Fox Wars by R. David Edmunds and Joseph L. Peyser. 

On the storm-darkened night of September 8, the disheartened Fox organized 
a breakout, only to have the cries of frightened Fox children give them away. 
The French, concerned that a nighttime battle would end in chaos, decided to 
postpone their attack until the following day. 

At morning’s light, the exhausted Fox had moved about 12 miles southwest of 
the now-abandoned fort. Their freedom proved all-too fleeting. Fox men and 
boys formed a skirmish line, hoping to give their women and children time 
enough to flee. “Grim-faced, some watched in silence as the French and their 
allies ... advanced rapidly toward their position,” noted Edmunds and Peyser. 
“Other Foxes sang their death song. At least they would die as warriors.” The 
badly outnumbered Fox had no chance of victory on the open battlefield. In 
some ways, those killed were the lucky ones, as many Fox were taken prisoner 
to be tortured and burned to death. 

Since the late 1800s, historians and archeologists have debated the location 
of the Fox fort. Amateur archeological excavations were made at the suspected 
site, a farm southeast of Arrowsmith along the Sangamon River, in 1897, and 
again in 1932 and 1934. Although material recovered from those digs included 
200 lead balls and other telling items, doubts remained as to whether that was 
the site of the siege. 

Today, the archeological work is significantly more sophisticated and precise. 
Lenville J. Stelle, a professor from Parkland College in Champaign, has con¬ 
ducted archeological reconnaissance and excavations at the site since 1988. The 
work of Stelle and other archeologists, coupled with the discovery of a long lost 
French account of the siege, offer further evidence that the fort was indeed at 
the site of the previous digs. 

After the armageddon of 1730, surviving Mesquakie found temporary refuge 
among the Sac in the Green Bay, Wisconsin, area (the two tribes share linguistic 
and kinship ties). Though their numbers were greatly depleted, the Fox survived 
in sufficient numbers to fight another day. Today, there are communities of Sac 
and Fox Indians in eastern Iowa, central Oklahoma, and along the eastern bor¬ 
der of Kansas and Nebraska. 
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Kickapoo captives may have been 
McLean County’s first white residents 

The first permanent Euro-American (or “white”) settlers of what would become 
McLean County arrived in the early 1820s. That said, there’s a chance that the 
first whites to live in the county were not here of their own volition, but rather as 
captives of the Kickapoo, spending three years living in a village on the edge of a 
timbered rise northeast of present day LeRoy. 

Or at least that’s the story. 

The Kickapoo were a fiercely independent, culturally conservative people, long 
known for taking captives and holding them for payment or political advantage, 
such as bargaining chits in treaty negotiations. The three captives of this story were 
taken sometime near the end of the War of 1812, when the Kickapoo served as shock 
troops for the pro-British Native American alliance led by the great Tecumseh. 

Much of this captivity story comes to us via an 1898 account by Robert Lindley, 
whose parents knew at least two of the captives. Lindley’s recounting (albeit twice- 
removed from the actual events) was at the request of Milo Custer, a McLean 
County historian and genealogist who in the next decade would make two valuable 
visits to the Kansas Kickapoo to learn about their time in Central Illinois. 

Lindley’s version must be treated with caution, as it skips from one voice to an¬ 
other, sometimes making it unclear who’s remembering what. In fact, this account 
may say more about family legend and lore and its role in unwittingly distorting 
the past than the actual event itself. 

Anyway, in 1815, John Cannon and family made plans to establish a homestead 
on the Illinois Territory side of the Wabash River (statehood was three years away) 
in an area that now includes White, Edwards and Wabash counties. A Kickapoo 
party set upon the family, killing John Cannon and another son (or two—accounts 
vary), and capturing his wife, son-in-law John Starks and a five-year-old grand¬ 
daughter named Parthenia, or “Theney” for short. The three captives-or so the 
story goes—were spirited away to a faraway Kickapoo village. Based on distances 
and descriptions provided by Lindley, Milo Custer concluded that they were taken 
to the “Grand Village of the Kickapoo” (so named in an 1818 map of Illinois) in 
present day McLean County. 

John Starks, according to Lindley’s retelling, made one attempt to escape, but 
was caught not far from the village. Some Kickapoo favored putting him to death 
while others wanted to keep him alive. In order to symbolically express this divi¬ 
sion, they blackened one side of Starks’s face. Finally, they decided to spare his 
life, but not before lining up to spit, pinch or otherwise abuse and humiliate him, 
with the smaller children jumping high enough to “give him a slap.” On the other 
hand, Theney “was a very pretty little girl” with Indian-like “coal black eyes and 
hair.” The Kickapoo would bring the girl with them when they traveled to other 
Native American villages or camps, and she would always return in “royal style... 
seated upon a pony, bedecked with flowers, feathers and beads.” 

After three years among the Kickapoo, the captives were returned to white so- 
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McLean County Museum of History 


This photograph of a traditional bark-and-pole Kickapoo house dates to Milo Custer’s 
1906 visit to the Kickapoo in Brown County, Kansas. Houses at the Grand Village of 
the Kickapoo in McLean County nearly a century earlier would’ve looked much the 
same. 

ciety sometime in 1818. Lindley understood that the three were escorted to Fort 
Clark (Peoria) and then St. Louis. Starks was said to be embarrassed over the fact 
that “his clothes amounted [to] one greasy old blanket, and he had not had his 
hair cut or been shaved during the three years he had been kept prisoner.” Yet 
when he reached St. Louis he became overjoyed, shouting, “Thank God I am 
amongst the whites once more!” 

A little more than three decades after Lindley’s account, this stoiy piqued the interest 
of William Brigham, another amateur Bloomington historian with an interest in ar¬ 
chaeology and Native Americans. In 1930, Brigham headed down to southeastern Illi¬ 
nois, and in a tiny town not far from the Starks-Cannon “massacre” site he interviewed 
an old timer named Matt Satterly, whose mother knew Mrs. Cannon (again, this cap¬ 
tivity story comes twice-removed). Mrs. Cannon “said that she was required to knit 
all the time, although she had little to eat other than the entrails of wild turkeys,” went 
Satterly’s rather lurid version. “When she attempted to tell her captors that she was 
tired and ill, they insisted that she comb the scalps of her husband and son.” 

In late July 1819, the Prairie band of the Kickapoo signed away their remaining lands 
in Central Illinois, though a fair number of Kickapoo (from both the Prairie and Ver¬ 
milion bands) remained in Livingston and McLean County into the mid-i830s. Today, 
there are Kickapoo groups living in Kansas, Oklahoma, Texas and across the southern 
border in Coahuila, Mexico. In McLean County, a marker now stands at the Grand 
Village of the Kickapoo site, and the surrounding two-plus acres of park-like grounds 
host an annual Native American gathering known as a pow wow. 
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Vestiges of virgin prairie offer 
glimpse of lost landscape 

In the 1830s, Abraham Carlock brought his family to White Oak Grove on the 
border of McLean and Woodford counties. “At the time,” his son William B. recalled 
much later, “there was not a fence or house or building of any kind to be seen on 
the prairie between his home and the village of Bloomington ... the distance being 
about twelve miles.” 

For early settlers like Abraham Carlock, who were accustomed to the heavy timber 
of the upland South or the Eastern woodlands, the prairie was a bewildering spec¬ 
tacle. This stretch of Central Illinois offered these newcomers mile upon mile of 
perennial flowers and grasses reaching, at times, the height of a man on horseback, 
a nearly uninterrupted landscape broken only by the occasional wooded grove. 

It is a world lost, never to return. 

Historian of the pioneer era Etzard Duis recounted the herculean prairie-breaking 
labors of the Peasley family, early settlers who arrived in McLean County in late 
1834. Isaac Peasley “obtained a prairie team of four yoke of oxen which drew a plow 
with a shear of cold-hammered iron, which cut a furrow two feet wide,” related 
Duis. “The snakes were sometimes very thick, and they continually retreated from 
the furrow as the sod was turned over, and collected together in the unplowed cen¬ 
ter. When the latter part of the patch was plowed the snakes became so thick that 
the grass would fairly wriggle with them.” 

In the end, the deep, fibrous roots of the prairie proved no match for the pioneer’s 
livestock, self-scouring steel plow (which replaced the cruder iron ones used by 
Peasley and others), and clay drainage tile. Today, the Grand Prairie is a monoculture 
landscape of genetically modified corn and soybean fields, subdivisions, office parks, 
interstate highways, and all the creations of our restless age. 

Prior to the arrival of Euro-American (white) settlers in the 1820s, prairie covered 
around 90 percent of McLean County, or almost 670,000 acres. Though it seems 
an unpardonable crime, only a handful of virgin (as opposed to restored) acres re¬ 
main. Statewide, the story is just as bleak. Of an estimated 22 million acres of tail- 
grass prairie in the “Prairie State,” only about 2,300 acres are left. 

In McLean County, the largest remaining tract of relatively undisturbed virgin prairie 
is Weston Cemetery. Located about one-half mile east of unincorporated Weston on 
Highway 24, the five-acre plot is home to almost 100 native plant species, ranging from 
the little bluestem, with its silvery hair-like seeds carried by the wind, to the compass 
plant, which to the untrained eye resembles the sunflower. 

Oftentimes, pioneer cemeteries, much like old railroad right-of-ways, were spared 
the plow, and though they were mowed from time to time, the prairie plants were 
never uprooted and destroyed, as was the case nearly everywhere else. 

Weston Cemetery Prairie, a designated Illinois Nature Preserve owned by Yates 
Township and managed by Illinois State University, serves as a valuable seed bank 
for current and future prairie restoration projects. Vestiges of original prairie— 
“arks” of botanical diversity in this monoculture age—can be managed through con¬ 
trolled burns and the removal of invasive, non-indigenous species. 
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Although Weston Ceme¬ 
tery and other remnant 
prairie plots play a vital 
role in the reclamation of 
lost biodiversity, from an 
aesthetic perspective, 
they offer only the faintest 
glimpse of that past. After 
all, a defining feature of 
the tallgrass prairie was 
its vastness. For early 
travelers and settlers, the 
waving grass in all its im¬ 
mensity led to the 
metaphor of the prairie as 
an ocean, and the groves 
as distant islands. 

Traversing the Grand 
Prairie was often a hellish 
experience, which, de¬ 
pending on the season, 
entailed frostbite-induc- 
Courtesy of The Paragraph j n g w j n( J S) swarms of bit- 

ln McLean County, the largest remaining tract of j n g flies, interminable 
relatively undisturbed virgin prairie is Weston standing water, scorching 
Cemetery, located east of Chenoa off Highway 24. heat Qr the occasiona i 

prairie fire. That said, the prairie’s sublime beauty was such that even the less ro¬ 
mantically inclined pioneer was known to wax poetic in correspondence sent East. 

Today, nowhere in Illinois is there a surviving or restored tallgrass prairie of suffi¬ 
cient immensity to summon in our mind’s eye the natural world of the Native Amer¬ 
ican or early settler. 

Hamlin Garland, a novelist and essayist who spent his formative years on several 
“Middle Border” farms, was witness to “breaking seasons” that doomed the prairie. 
He remembered an eighteen-inch plow “ripping and snarling” through hazel thickets 
and the matted prairie sod, as “foot by foot and rod by rod” all the “wild things died 
or hurried away, never to return.” It was a one-sided “wrestling match” between man 
(and his domesticated beasts) on one side and the virgin prairie on the other. “At 
last the wide ‘quarter section’ lay upturned, black to the sun,” wrote Garland. “The 
tender plants, the sweet flowers, the fragrant fruits, the busy insects, all the swarm¬ 
ing lives which had been native here for untold centuries were utterly destroyed.” 

In 1926, William B. Carlock, near the end of his long life, penned a wistful remi¬ 
niscence on the lost prairie of his youth. “Such beauty as no human tongue could 
describe,” he wrote. “One’s imagination of paradise could not be more glorious than 
these prairie scenes.” 
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Maple sugar sweetened sometimes 
bitter frontier 

On the Illinois frontier, cane sugar was a luxury beyond the reach of most settlers, 
ns ead, area pioneers turned to the wooded groves of the tallgrass prairie to harvest 
the sweet stuff produced by honeybees and sugar maples. 

Long before Central Illinois residents could pick up a box of Domino brand sugar 
or Splenda at the local Kroger, early settlers boiled the sap from sugar maple trees 
to produce a homegrown staple they used to sweeten coffee (and whiskey), preserve 

fruit, flavor hams and tobacco, and treat a host of ailments, from the common cold 
to rheumatism. 

How important was maple sugar to the household and local economies of the pi¬ 
oneer era? In many instances, it served as “legal tender for all debts, public and pri- 
vate, and according to McLean County pioneer chronicler Etzard Duis, settlers 
traded maple sugar for iron kettles on a pound-for-pound basis. 

After the icy lockdown of winter, sap from the sugar maple (Acer saccharum ) be¬ 
gins to run during the warmer days and cold nights of Februaiy and March The 
value of this sap is that it contains about two percent sucrose, or sugar, which be¬ 
comes concentrated when boiled. 

Native Americans harvested this bounty long before the arrival of Euro-Ameri¬ 
cans. They maintained stands of sugar maple by clearing brush and removing com- 

m In 8 so , t 1 hese sl JS ar c amps or “sugarbushes” were a product of both 

Mother Nature and human handiwork. The Kickapoo and other Indian groups used 
wooden troughs to hold the sap, though there is conflicting evidence as to whether 
they boiled the sticky stuff by dropping in red-hot stones. Often maple sugar pro¬ 
vided necessaiy sustenance at a time of dwindling food stores, and drinking the sap 

or mixing it or the sugar byproduct with cornmeal provided much-needed calories 
until spring s arrival. 

The process of tapping the trees and boiling the sap was a communal affair for 
Native Americans and American settlers alike, and often featured a week or more 
oi late-night, sugar-high revelry. 

t™!!t l8 n\ the Hod§e f ? mily 1 came t0 Bl°°ming Grove, a 6,000-acre timbered 
f +1? h f 1Ch once s P rea d south of present-day downtown Bloomington. “On my 
father s farm was quite a sugar camp, and we used to have great sport at ‘sugaring 
off times, recalled an aged but still spry James P. Hodge in 1899. “In our timbef 
we pu up a little log cabin m roughest manner, for the sugar house. We had no 

from t I Se l Und / r SUg f r trees when they were tapped, SO [we] hewed troughs 
chunks of soft wood trees ... All these troughs were carried, when filled, to 

dmvnfnto^ugar & bl§ l0g campfire ’ the cont ents [now in a kettle] boiled 

Hilda Cox Deems, another pioneer child, grew up around what she called the “old 
Sugar Orchard, another such camp in Blooming Grove. Holes were bored into the 
maples using an auger, and the spiles (the tubes from which the sap dripped into 
buckets) were made using hollowed-out sumac stems. Deems said attendants kept 
the fires burning and the sap boiling “early and late, often in the wee hours of the 
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Courtesy of the Library of Congress 


This 1872 Currier & Ives lithograph "Maple Sugaring" offers a romanticized depiction 
of what in all likelihood was a much rowdier and rougher frontier activity. 


night.” Her father allowed neighborhood children to “pull” the hot sap from the 
kettles, a chewy treat known as taffy or wax. “We would often have snow on the 
ground and would put our wax there to cool,” she remembered. 

The area’s greatest sugar makers might have been the Newcoms, a family that set¬ 
tled along the Sangamon River in western Champaign County. They once produced 
some 1,100 pounds of sugar over seven days and nights using no fewer than eight 
kettles. 

With the close of the pioneer era and the rapid rise of railroads, cane sugar (and 
its by-product molasses) produced on Louisiana slave plantations supplanted lo¬ 
cally produced honey and maple sugar. Some northerners grew sorghum (also 
known as Chinese sugar cane) so they could shake the taint of slavery when sweet¬ 
ening their coffee. In 1857, Town of Normal founder Jesse W. Fell attempted to 
grow “sorgho” on a six-acre plot around what’s today Uptown Normal. This was 
one of several short-lived attempts in the area to create a new cash crop to compete 
with Southern cane. 

Today, the only commercial producer in McLean County carrying on the sugar 
camp legacy is Funks Grove Pure Maple Sirup south of Bloomington off Old Route 
66. And yes, that’s “sirup” with an “i” and not a “y,” a nod to the old-fashioned 
spelling. 
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Landscape-altering prairie fires sparked 
fear, awe among settlers 

“Imagine,” wrote Major W. Packard, “a line of fire miles in length, sweeping on before 
the wind with the speed of a fast horse, a perfect billow of flame from ten to fifty feet in 
height, with a thick, black cloud of smoke above—snapping, crackling, hissing, roaring 
and rolling on with a fury defying all interference.” Packard knew of what he spoke, hav¬ 
ing experienced firsthand more than one prairie fire in Central Illinois. 

Fire, along with climate and grazing animals, shaped the emergence and persistence 
of the prairie. Not only are the deep, fibrous root systems of prairie plants well protected 
from fire, but periodic burnings can also increase the growth and productivity of peren¬ 
nial grasses such as big bluestem, one of the keystone species of the tallgrass ecosystem. 

Native Americans employed fire for varied reasons, including the need to communicate 
over distances and travel more easily. Most importantly, though, fire was an ideal mech¬ 
anism to funnel game to waiting hunters, and it’s no surprise to learn that white settlers 
used fire for similar purposes. Today, biologists, environmental historians, and others 
are examining with ever-greater precision the symbiotic relationship between fire and 
prairie. Was the tallgrass prairie a timeless, “natural” landscape, or was it, in fact, an ar¬ 
tifact of human making? 

Putting aside this debate, we do know that prairie fires—or what Packard called “torna¬ 
does of flame”—could wreak financial ruin on early settlers, laying waste to hard-won “im¬ 
provements” made on the land, including split rail fences, fields of corn, livestock, 
farmhouses, outbuildings, and orchards. On the night of November 1,1859, a late autumn 
prairie fire raged northeast of Bloomington between what was then the hamlet of Normal 
and Money Creek. According to The Pantagraph, a farmer identified as Mr. Gibbons lost 
30 acres of corn to the “flying flames,” as well as nearly his entire crop of “grain in the 
stack” and several thousand fence rails. In fact, the news account continued, the fire made 
“a pretty clean sweep of the combustible part of the whole farm.” 

Firebreaks were the most successful means of halting or redirecting such conflagra¬ 
tions. Pioneers would plow furrows between their property and the open prairie, hoping 
to arrest an onrushing fire by depriving it of fuel. Sometimes they would space these fur¬ 
rows further apart and burn the grass in between, creating more expansive “firewalls.” 
Despite precautions, the larger, faster fires were often capable of jumping across these 
barriers, consuming all in their path. 

“There was scarcely any possibility of outrunning the fire—in fact absolutely none if 
he was on foot and very little if on horseback,” recalled local resident T.W. Stevenson 
in 1892. “At the approach of a prairie fire the only means of escape was to set the grass 
on fire right around you and let it burn toward the coming billows. Even when one 
succeeded in keeping the flames from getting right up to him, he had to lie flat down 
all the same to keep from being suffocated with the smoke.” Stevenson added this 
warning: “Woe unto the man who happened to be caught abroad in front of such a bil¬ 
low if he had no matches with him.” 

Prairie fires inflicted heavy losses on Benjamin Wheeler, an early settler of Hudson 
Township. In the fall of 1830, winds drove a fire from Twin Grove northward up to 
Wheeler’s farm, taking with it his fences, wheat, and hay. About a decade later, he lost 
900 fence rails in another costly fire. “Mr. Wheeler has seen fire going faster than a horse 
could run and taking fearful leaps,” wrote Etzard Duis, a chronicler of McLean County pi¬ 
oneer days. “It would suck the air behind it, and move like a flock of wild geese with the 
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McLean County Museum of History 

This image of a prairie fire comes from the book Marvels of the New West, written by 
William Makepeace Thayer and first published in 1887. 

center ahead and the wings on each side hanging back.” 

Major Packard’s first encounter with a prairie fire occurred in either 1845 or 1846. A 
strong northerly wind had pushed a fire from Hudson to what would become the Town 
of Normal, endangering the residence of Edwin W. Bakewell. Packard was one of about 
25 Bloomington citizens who raced to “North Bloomington” to lend a helping hand. The 
volunteers set back fires and extinguished outbreaks caused by errant sparks. Though 
the hour-plus contest was “hot and earnest,” the volunteers, whose appearance afterward 
resembled “bituminous coal miners,” saved Bakewell’s property from the unforgiving 
flames. 

Mary A. Marmon, daughter of settler Owen Cheney, recalled the great fires that would 
sweep across the unbroken prairie of eastern McLean County. Settlers, she said, would 
tie old clothing to the end of sticks or poles, creating crude but effective tools to tamp 
down brush fires and control back burning. 

Prairie fires were dangerous and destructive, but they could also be beautiful, especially 
at night. A wall of fire stretching to the horizon would illuminate roiling clouds of smoke; 
an epic interplay of flame and shadow with few rivals in the natural world. “Viewed in 
the nighttime, at a safe distance and location,” wrote Major Packard, “one of these fires, 
when the dried vegetation was ample, presented a spectacle never to be erased from the 
tablets of memory.” 
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Camp meetings set frontier ablaze 
with religious fervor 

Religious revivals helped shape the spiritual and social landscape of the Illinois 
frontier. These rollicking, rambunctious outdoor “camp” meetings were led by 
rough-hewn preachers dispensing fire-and-brimstone before hundreds—and at 
times thousands—of willing, wayward pioneers desperate for salvation. 

According to early settler John Berry Orendorff, the first camp meeting in McLean 
County was held in 1829 in Blooming Grove, at a site just southeast of present-day 
Bloomington. 

This and other Central Illinois camp meetings were in the spirit of the Second 
Great Awakening, which by some accounts dates to a massive outdoor revival at 
Cane Ridge, Kentucky, in 1801. These meetings were often held in the latter half of 
August and into September, and usually lasted two weeks or more. Ideally, the 
campgrounds were located in well-shaded groves, close to a good spring. 

During the fiery sermonizing, repentant sinners—referred to as “mourners”— 
would gather in front of the preacher’s raised platform. Once there, they were 
often overcome with revelatory ecstasy, exhibiting otherworldly behavior such as 
maniacal laughter and uncontrolled, sometimes violent spasms known as “the 
jerks.” Some mourners would bark like dogs. 

“The audience was melted to tears, while in the altar [an enclosed area in front of 
the preacher’s platform] they were crying, singing, praying and shouting,—all going 
on at the same time,” Orendorff recalled of the mourners. “I have witnessed as many 
as 20 to 25 all shouting at once. Occasionally this exercise was kept up until three 
or four o’clock next morning. They would keep singing and praying until they be¬ 
came exhausted. A few while shouting, would fall to the earth as though they were 
struck by death. In some cases they remained in that condition for hours. They 
seemed to be in a trance.” 

Such a scene appears in Francis Grierson’s The Valley of Shadows, a fictional— 
though historically faithful—account of his boyhood years in Central Illinois. “The 
night of nights had come!” he wrote in his hauntingly beautiful description of a camp 
meeting. “It seemed as if hundreds were in the throes of death and would never rise.” 

From 1829 to 1850, John Berry Orendorff attended eight camp meetings in 
McLean County, including those in Randolph’s Grove, north of present-day Hey- 
worth, and Cheney’s Grove in the Saybrook area. Another campground was in Buck¬ 
les’ Grove, a mile-and-a-half southeast of LeRoy along Salt Creek. 

Camp meetings were born of the hardships and isolation of frontier life. As such, 
they allowed preachers, who were few and far between, to reach congregants num¬ 
bering in the thousands. Settlers were scattered over large areas, especially before 
the coming of the railroad. As a result, reaching a revival often demanded consider¬ 
able travel time via wagon, carriage, or horseback. Some even walked. Once at the 
campground, families slept under the stars, in canvas tents, or in wagons. 

Rev. Sylvester Peasley, who was 11 years old when his family arrived in McLean 
County in 1834, remembered the Methodists, Cumberland Presbyterians, Baptists, 
and “Christians” (Campbellites or Disciples of Christ) holding revivals in this part 
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Courtesy of the Library of Congress 

Central Illinois camp meetings resembled this 1801 lithograph by P.S. Duval titled, 
“Sacramental Scene in a Western Forest.” 

of the state. “At a camp meeting the whole country had a reunion, and families fre¬ 
quently went 15 miles to meeting with their ox teams,” he related by way of a col¬ 
lection of pioneer reminiscences published in 1874. 

Amasa C. Washburn, a New Englander who arrived in Blooming Grove during 
the summer of 1831, recalled a Methodist camp meeting held that fall in Randolph’s 
Grove. He remembered one fiery sermon warning of wayward children and less- 
than-vigilant parents. “How sportive they [children] are in vice, and you [the par¬ 
ents] often laugh instead of weep; the devil has got your children, the fiend of hell 
has got them and is leading them captive at his will and you smile!” proclaimed the 
preacher, at least according to Washburn’s telling. The following day a Rev. Latta 
(presumably early Blooming Grove settler James Latta) railed against the evils of 
horse racing. “There is a certain class of people who cannot go to hell fast enough 
on foot, so they must get on their poor, mean pony and go to the horse-race!” 
shouted the good reverend. 

Perhaps the most celebrated revivalist was Peter Cartwright, a Methodist circuit 
rider from Kentucky who came to Illinois in 1824, settling northwest of Springfield. 
Washburn remembered Cartwright following the Rev. Latta onto the preacher’s 
platform during that 1831 meeting in Randolph’s Grove. 

Cartwright was proud of his self-made life as a “saddle-back” preacher, and he 
assailed “Eastern men” who believed themselves superior to “Western intellect and 
Western character.” Washburn remembered Cartwright declaring: “[Easterners] 
represent this country as being a vast waste, and people as being very ignorant, 
but if I was going to shoot a fool I would not take aim at a Western man, but would 
go down to the seashore and cock my fuse at the imps who live on oysters!” 
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Bloomington born on the 
Fourth of July 

Independence Day in Bloomington also doubles as the city’s unofficial birth¬ 
day, though on July 4,1831, the new county seat consisted of nothing more than 
surveyed and staked town lots amid waving stands of tallgrass prairie. 

The key figure in this story is James Allin, who in late 1829 entered 80 acres 
of public land on the northern edge of a 6,200-acre tract of timber known as 
Blooming Grove, then part of Tazewell County. The following spring he built a 
two-room “dogtrot” log cabin, with one room set aside for his store and the other 
his residence. This cabin was located on what would become the south side of 
the 200 block of East Grove Street. 

The steady increase in settlers like Allin to Blooming Grove led to calls for the 
establishment of a new county, since it was a tough 25-mile trek to “Mackinaw 
Town,” then the Tazewell County seat, when one needed to vote, obtain a mar¬ 
riage license or to fulfill other civic responsibilities. 

As a result, the state legislature established McLean County on Christmas Day 
1830. Although the boundaries of the new county were set, no decision was made 
as to the location of the county seat. The state legislature, though, did specify 
that the town be named Bloomington; that it be situated on donated land of no 
less than 20 acres; that adequate space be set aside for a courthouse; and that 
proceeds from the sale of the remaining lots go to the new county government. 

Two commissioners from the state capital of Vandalia were dispatched to the 
frontier wilds of McLean County, and in early 1831 they selected a 22.5-acre 
parcel donated by Allin (though it appears he deeded over a full 25 acres). To 
the immediate south was the green wall of Blooming Grove, and stretching 
north was unbroken prairie. A few cabins could be seen hugging the grove 
southwest and south of the planned town site, including those of Allin and Dr. 
Isaac Baker. 

Of course, this donation was more than just a generous gesture, given that 
Allin ran a store just outside the town site and also held plenty of adjacent 
acreage that he could sell when Bloomington began to grow. 

The sale of the county seat’s first lots was held July 4, most likely since it would 
be easier to draw a crowd on a holiday. Dr. Baker, the county’s first surveyor and 
clerk, had already staked out 12 blocks and nine streets on the open prairie. Each 
block consisted of six rectangular lots, 66 x 115 feet, with an alley separating the 
three north-facing lots from the three south-facing ones (see accompanying image). 

The “Original Town,” as this platted section is still known, was bound by North 
Street (now Monroe) on the north end, East on the (naturally) east, Front on 
the south and West (now Roosevelt) on the west. Thus, if you’re looking for the 
oldest thing in downtown Bloomington, it’s the street layout! 

Not much is known about that historic day, though the auction of lots appears 
to have been a somewhat low-key affair. Reminiscing 50 years after the fact, 
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Seen here is a rare view of part of the original plat of Bloomington, which appears in 
Deed Record Book A at the McLean County Recorder’s Office. Jefferson Street is at 
the top and Washington Street is at the bottom. The Courthouse Square occupies 
lots 37 to 42. 


attendee Amasa C. Washburn recalled in 1881 that the crowd was “not a very 
large one” as it followed the auctioneer from lot to lot. “My impression is that 
the old settlers about the grove were generally present,” he continued, “and that 
those who bought lots did so more from a curiosity to own a town lot than from 
any expectation of occupying them.” 

Many lots were snapped up for nothing more than $5, $10 or $20, but the one 
at the northwest corner of Main and Front streets went to Asahel Gridley for 
$52 (or more than $1,000 in 2012 inflation-adjusted dollars). 

Although the county’s first courthouse would not be completed until late 1832, 
Bloomington began to take shape, with wood frame structures popping up on 
the staked lots not too long after the July 4 auction. Milo Custer, a local historian 
from a century ago, estimated that the late-1831 population of Bloomington and 
its immediate environs at around 90 souls. 

For his part, Amasa Washburn regretted not keeping a souvenir from that 
historic day. “Had I expected at that time to see Bloomington what she is now,” 
he said in 1881, “I should have treasured up items with great carefulness, but I 
was so stupid I did not expect to see even a respectable village grow up there in 
the wilderness.” 
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Illinois hog and cattle drives 
predate Wild West 

Before the cowboys of the American West, there were the “drovers” of the Illi¬ 
nois prairie. Forty some years before the celebrated longhorn cattle drives of Wild 
West legend and lore, area farmers were marching their own livestock—even 
hogs!—hundreds of miles to market. 

Beginning in the 1820s, McLean County’s Isaac Funk and other Central Illinois 
stockmen “drove” cattle and hogs to livestock markets and meatpacking facilities 
in places like Galena, Illinois, St. Louis, and even as faraway as Cincinnati, Ohio 
(then known as “Porkopolis”). By the 1850s, if not earlier, the attention of Funk 
and his peers turned northward to Chicago, which was fast becoming the meat¬ 
packing center of the world. 

Cattle and hog droving in Illinois came about for several reasons. Most signif¬ 
icantly, in the pre-railroad era, farmers were unable to efficiently transport bulky 
commodities like corn and other grains long distances. As a consequence, the 
most cost-effective method to move grain to market was to convert it to beef and 
pork. Call it “corn-on-the-hoof.” 

Illinois drovers marched cattle 10 to 12 miles a day, and swine a little less. Nor¬ 
mally, cattle were moved in sections of 200 to 300, with groupings spaced a day’s 
march apart. On occasion, cattle and hogs were driven in concert, as the latter 
could feed on the undigested corn in the former’s manure. A drive from Funk’s 
Grove south of Bloomington to Chicago would take about 14 days. Hogs on the 
march—the expression “herding cats” comes to mind—posed particular chal¬ 
lenges. Well into the 1840s, Funk preferred the more vigorous, semi-domesti- 
cated animal for longer drives. “The hogs would weigh about 250 [pounds],” 
recalled Isaac’s son George W. “They were of the razorback species and much 
wilder than our modern improved breeds.” 

A drove of 1,000 hogs required the attention of several men on horseback, as 
well as eight to 10 men on foot. In order to keep the hogs moving, drovers would 
toss ears of corn from a lead wagon. A second wagon trailed behind to convey fa¬ 
tigued hogs, for many of the corn-fattened beasts were unable or unwilling to go 
the distance. If the weather was cool, some were slaughtered and dressed during 
the march. Hog droving was not for the fainthearted, as drovers frequently spoke 
of the need for a fine whip, and they sometimes stitched shut the animals’ eyelids 
to promote docility. 

Funk’s drovers, paid an average of 50 cents a day, were allowed four and a half 
days to walk the 130 or so miles back to the Bloomington area. Many drovers 
were tenants and employable young males from neighboring farmsteads. “In fa¬ 
ther’s early cattle drives to Chicago, he took wagons and provisions along and 
camped out,” recalled George Funk. Later, farmers and innkeepers established 
wayside stops for droving parties. Many times, these accommodations included 
corrals to keep livestock safely penned during the night. 
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Settlers attached colorful epithets to the free-ranging hog, such as wound maker, 
landpike, prairie racer, stump rooter and, of course, the razorback. 


“To’ move these large droves of stock safely and get them to market in good con¬ 
dition, was no boy’s play,” recalled L.H. Kerrick, a son-in-law to Isaac Funk. “It 
required a high degree of skill and a most accurate and practical knowledge of 
the business, besides great physical strength and courage and endurance.” Before 
the advent of refrigeration, drives were organized during the late fall and early 
winter months (not until the mid-i86os did packinghouses feature ice-cooled 
storage facilities). To prevent spoilage, carcasses were completely chilled before 
cutting, and for this reason butchers and packers performed many tasks in open 
buildings. 

The industry’s seasonal nature made droving—a grueling enterprise in any 
weather—that much more demanding. During the winter of 1830-1831 (known 
by pioneers as the Deep Snow), Isaac’s brother Robert organized a hog drive from 
Funk’s Grove to the lead mining district of Galena. When the party crossed the 
Illinois River, a number of pigs hesitated, preferring instead to huddle together 
for warmth. Their collective weight collapsed the ice sheet, drowning them in the 
frigid waterway. One terrible day, Robert Funk lost one hog after another to the 
bitter cold. “They would put their long snouts in the snow and squeal and freeze 
and fall over dead; and before the party could go 50 steps from them the wolves 
would be on them eating them up,” it was related. “Sometimes the wolves would 
begin eating the hogs before the latter were fairly dead.” This epic drive lasted 45 
days, with the surviving hogs having lost 100 or more pounds each. 

Railroads reached Bloomington in 1853, and soon thereafter cattle and hogs 
were loaded onto livestock cars and shipped by rail to Chicago and elsewhere. 
The era of drover-led herds of cattle and hogs pushing their way through the tail- 
grass prairies of Illinois was at an end. 
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‘Lord Houghton’ greatest con man 
in Bloomington history 

In February 1886, 73-year-old George Bradner bumped into a young man in 
downtown Bloomington claiming to be an out-of-state nephew of the prominent 
Funk family. The two men struck up a conversation, and before long Bradner 
found himself accompanying his new acquaintance to an East Jefferson Street 
boarding house where a secret lottery favored by well-off gentlemen had set up 
temporary office. 

After the nephew collected his winnings, the lottery manager asked Bradner 
if he too wanted to draw a ticket. After all, what did he have to lose? On a whim 
the retired Bloomington merchant purchased a ticket, and, lo and behold, won 
$5,000. The manager then told Bradner he could collect his prize the next 
morning, but first had to deposit with the lottery an amount equal to his win¬ 
nings, “as a guarantee of good faith and an assurance of his being a man of 
property.” 

Sure enough, by the time Bradner realized something foul was afoot (though 
after he had handed over the $5,000 guarantee) both the “nephew” and “lottery 
manager” had skedaddled. 

Bradner’s misfortune spurred recollections in the local press of the most in¬ 
famous sting in Bloomington history, perpetrated in the mid-i840s or early 
1850s (accounts differ) by someone calling himself Lord Alfred Chesterfield 
Houghton. The imposter, abetted no doubt by an aristocratic English accent, 
managed to impress a who’s who of Bloomington’s leading men, including 
Judge David Davis and Asahel Gridley, and more than a few were wheedled out 
of embarrassing amounts of money. “Let us organize a bank,” proclaimed Lord 
Houghton, “take stock my friends and the investment will be one of the best you 
ever made in your lives.” 

The “stylish and dignified” visitor, according to one recollection, “was about 
40 years of age and dressed in the latest style, having no less than 20 or 30 dif¬ 
ferent suits, some of which were used for hunting in his jaunts around the coun¬ 
try.” Spending much of the summer in Bloomington, he was “feasted and 
courted in the best circles of society,” the revelry culminating with a banquet of 
roasted peacock in full plumage given by James Miller, a future Illinois state 
treasurer and namesake of Miller Park. 

Houghton then departed for the East Coast, he said, to oversee the engraving 
and printing of banknotes. “Weeks, weary weeks elapsed, and no tidings came 
from his lordship,” reads one account. “After a time the truth dawned upon the 
credulous. Lord Houghton was a fraud, and those who had courted him with a 
patronizing air were his victims, and had been mercilessly swindled. 

In February 1898, The Pantagraph ran several additional reminiscences on 
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the affair, including one by Blooming- 
tonian James S. Ewing, who had just 
completed an ambassadorship to Bel¬ 
gium under the Grover Cleveland ad¬ 
ministration. Ewing was a boy when 
the enigmatic “adventurer” appeared 
on the scene, carrying with him forged 
letters of introduction testifying to his 
good name (though Ewing remembers 
“Houghton” as “Horton”). “He soon 
became quite a lion, and was feasted 
and toasted and everybody was talk¬ 
ing about the English lord,” Ewing re¬ 
called. “The rich people of the village 
vied with each other as to their atten¬ 
tions and hospitalities and for a while 
nothing was talked about but this 
great man.” 

.... . Also chiming in with his own color- 

There is no known photograph of the ful ( and P erha P s embellished) Lord 
mysterious serial swindler Lord Houghton. Houghton story was Franklin Price, 
This illustration appears in Joseph Glover Bloomington mayor in the mid-i850s. 
Baldwin’s classic work of frontier Price’s retelling, the con artist left 
humor, The Flush Times of Alabama and town for the East Coast by way of St. 
Mississippi Depicted is one of Baldwin's L i stop p in g l ong enough in 

literary creations—the con artist Simon . ’ . ° . .. „ 

Suggs Jr Springfield to bilk the state capital s 

_!_ “moneyed men” out of something like 

$1,000. A short time after Lord Houghton’s disappearance, word reached 
Bloomington of a “sharper” with a similar modus operandi in the Missouri in¬ 
terior. Dispatched southward, McLean County Sheriff William McCullough 
managed to draw his “lordship” to the Illinois side of the Mississippi River 
where he was handcuffed and taken into custody. 

“Unfortunately,” continued Price, “when the stagecoach arrived at Springfield 
a posse of constables and sheriffs were on hand and took possession of the pris¬ 
oner by some court process, on complaint of the Springfield victims.” A power¬ 
less and frustrated McCullough (who would die a hero’s death as a cavalry 
officer in the Civil War) returned to Bloomington only to learn that his quarry 
had settled with the injured Springfield parties and, free once more, smartly 
hightailed it out of the state. 

In Price’s retelling, Lord Houghton continued his errant ways until nabbed by 
authorities on the East Coast, and the story ends with the arrest, conviction and 
imprisonment of the “high-toned English swindler.” 
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Myths obscure historic role 
of Underground Railroad 

In the decades before the Civil War an untold number of fugitive slaves journeyed 
northward to freedom on the Underground Railroad, making the story of this move¬ 
ment one of the more dramatic chapters in American history. 

A proper understanding of the Underground Railroad, though, is often marred by 
myths, folklore and exaggerations. For instance, one of the more recent and stubborn 
myths is that “freedom quilts” featured coded maps, warnings and messages to 
guide runaway slaves to safety. Historian Fergus M. Bordewich has noted that the 
quilt myth (which didn’t gain widespread currency until the 1980s, if not later) “is 
just the newest acquisition in a congeries of bogus, often bizarre, legends attached 
to the Underground Railroad.” 

Likewise, most stories of escaped slaves hiding in false walls, cellars and secret 
rooms and passageways in countless old homes are likely the product not of his¬ 
torical truth, but rather well-intentioned local and family folklore. According to 
Bordewich, in all the source material explicating the workings of the Under¬ 
ground Railroad, such as anti-slavery newspapers and slave narratives, there are 
no references to “quilts, tunnels or, with the rarest of exceptions, any hiding place 
more-exotic than a barn or attic.” 

All that said, the Underground Railroad was very real in McLean County. 
Mount Hope, a vanished town in southwest McLean County, was settled by 
Congregationalists from Rhode Island and Massachusetts. “They were, with 
scarcely an exception, rank Abolitionists,” noted the 1879 history of McLean 
County. “Indeed, if tradition is to be relied on, a regular station of the under¬ 
ground railroad, with agent and conductor, existed in the neighborhood.” 

Late in his life, former Mount Hope resident Albert Robinson Greene recounted 
that in January 1848 his father Elisha escorted two escaped slaves to the Tazewell 
County community of Tremont. 

The Underground Railroad, according to Bordewich, was “the nation’s first great 
movement of mass civil disobedience” (excepting the American Revolution, that 
is). Furthermore, its success depended on the cooperation of slaves, whites and free 
blacks, making it the “first interracial political movement” in American history. 
Given the Underground Railroad’s demonstrable role in weakening the social, po¬ 
litical and economic foundations of slavery, tales of quilts and tunnels seem beside 
the point. “Faked history serves no one,” said Bordewich, “especially when it buries 
important truths that have been hidden far too long.” 

In September 1853, John Anderson, a Missouri field hand around 22 years 
old, passed through Bloomington on his six-week journey to Canada. The 
Toronto Weekly Globe published a lengthy account of Anderson’s escape in 
1861, making it the only known narrative of a runaway slave coming through 
McLean County. 

According to Anderson, it took him about two weeks to reach the Mississippi 
River, and though Illinois was a free state, “from the attempts made to capture him 
... he was convinced that he was almost in as much danger there as he had been in 
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Missouri.” Once in Bloom¬ 
ington, “he obtained some 
provisions” [though this ac¬ 
count doesn’t say how or 
from whom] and then 
“availed himself of the rail¬ 
way track for a short dis¬ 
tance north.” Once out of 
Bloomington, he took a cir¬ 
cuitous route to Chicago be¬ 
fore making passage to 
Windsor, Ontario. 

What Anderson doesn’t say 
is that he had been accused 
of killing a slave owner- 
turned-slave tracker in Mis¬ 
souri. In a case that drew 
international attention, 
Canadian courts first found 
Anderson guilty of murder 
and liable for extradition. 
The appeal, however, was in 
his favor and he continued 
to live as a free man north of 
the border. 

Perhaps the best account 
of Underground Railroad 
activity in McLean County 
comes from an 1899 history 
written by Erastus Mahan, 
whose father William 
Mahan was part of a family 
of anti-slavery activists who settled in Pleasant Hill, a community southeast of 
Lexington. 

In the summer of 1854, Erastus Mahan recalled a runaway husband and wife from 
Missouri who found themselves in Lexington. They were mixed race (Mahan used 
the term “mulatto”) and “were fairly well dressed and attracted no unusual atten¬ 
tion.” Mahan brought them to S.S. Wright’s home outside of Lexington, and after a 
week or so, led them to a man named Richardson, who lived nine miles south of 
Pontiac. From there the fugitive slave couple traveled to Chicago and then Canada. 

During the Civil War, the local Underground Railroad was no longer “under¬ 
ground.” In March 1862, The Pantagraph excoriated a “miserable, low-lived” slave 
catcher from Missouri who appeared in Bloomington to track down a “little mulatto 
boy” around 12 years old. “To the ‘Southern gent’ we would say, the sooner you 
make tracks from Bloomington the better,” the newspaper warned. 


McLean County Museum of History 

It’s believed the McFarland house in Mount Hope was 
used as a stop on the Underground Railroad. This 
house, like all of Mount Hope, is long gone. 
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Railroads reach Bloomington in 1853- 
most momentous event in city history 

A good case could be made for dividing the history of Bloomington into two distinct 
eras: “Before Railroads,” or B.R., and “After Railroads,” or A.R. 

Railroads first arrived here in 1853—the Illinois Central in May and the Chicago & Mis¬ 
sissippi Cater known as the Chicago & Alton) in October. One would be hard pressed to 
conjure up a more earth-shaking event in the city’s long history. 

A landlocked Bloomington, B.R., often relied on river “packets” (regularly scheduled 
riverboat steamers) that ran between Peoria-Pekin and St. Louis to reach the wider 
world of commerce. In early 1853, the “fast-running” steamer Garden City could make 
it to St. Louis and back in about five days, “touching at all the intermediate ports along 
the river.” Since so many goods and services floated up and down the Illinois, Missis¬ 
sippi and Ohio rivers, the economic outlook of Central Illinois had a decided southern 
tilt. For instance, the pages of The Bloomington Intelligencer newspaper (a predeces¬ 
sor to The Pantograph) published in the early 1850s were filled with advertisements 
for firms in St. Louis, Louisville, and Cincinnati. 

Today, given the ascendancy of the automobile and over-the-road trucking, it s diffi¬ 
cult to fully appreciate how the railroad changed everything and everyone almost 
overnight. Railroads, remarked historian Ron Ziel, brought “radical change, unmatched 
in human history.” The steam locomotive, with its ability to move people and freight 
vast distances at tremendous speed, irrespective of the season, marked a sea change in 
humankind’s relationship with the natural world. 

The railroad reshaped the Cornbelt’s manmade landscape in countless ways. Carload 
after carload of pine from the North Woods, to cite one example, reached the country¬ 
side where wood-starved farmers erected fences, outbuildings, and farmhouses. In re¬ 
turn, farmers used the railroad to ship corn, hogs, and other commodities to Chicago 
and elsewhere, permanently connecting this stretch of Illinois to national and even in¬ 
ternational markets. 

New towns, such as Towanda, McLean and Gridley, popped up along rail lines, while 
some established settlements, such as Pleasant Hill and Lytleville, which were stranded 
a mile or two from the new iron highways, withered and died. 

The steam locomotive also remade the world of business and finance. For most Cen¬ 
tral Illinois residents, the railroad represented their first contact with corporate capital 
on a scale—both in size and complexity—heretofore unimaginable. Heyworth, a com¬ 
munity that owes its existence to the Illinois Central, is named for Sir Lawrence Hey¬ 
worth, one of the company’s stockholders from Great Britain. 

As one would expect, much fanfare greeted the arrival of the first Illinois Central loco¬ 
motive into Bloomington. Monday, May 23, marked the start of regular freight and pas¬ 
senger service on the line between Bloomington and LaSalle. The throbbings of the 
great hearts of the commercial world will henceforth send their pulsations into our 
midst!” enthused The Intelligencer. “None of us are prepared for the changes which are 
soon to be affected by this great triumph.” 

Though the IC ran north to LaSalle (the southbound connection to Clinton would not 
be completed until March 14,1854), it greatly facilitated travel between the West’s two 
great commercial centers, St. Louis and Chicago. From St. Louis, one could now board 
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This 1860 lithograph is the earliest known image of an Illinois Central Railroad pas¬ 
senger depot in Bloomington. Both the passenger and freight depots were located 
between Grove and Washington streets near what is today the Beer Nuts Inc. plant. 

a Chicago & Mississippi Railroad steamer (this was before railroad bridges spanned the 
mighty Mississippi) to Alton and then take a C&M train to Springfield. In the spring of 
1853, the C&M north of the state capital was still under construction, so one had to travel 
by stage—mile by jostling, spleen-splitting mile—to Bloomington. From there, one could 
board an Illinois Central train to LaSalle, and thence east to Chicago on the Chicago & 
Rock Island Railroad. Though such a journey comes across today as a daunting, grueling 
endeavor, for the mid-nineteenth century traveler, it was nothing short of a miracle. 

Five months later, in October 1853, the Chicago & Mississippi (today the line used by 
Union Pacific and Amtrak) reached Bloomington, having come north from Springfield. 
“The connexion is had! The work is consummated!” announced The Intelligencer. The 
stretch from Bloomington to Joliet, though, would not be opened until the following year. 

Even so, with the C&M’s Springfield-to-Bloomington link complete, passengers could 
travel entirely by rail all the way from Alton, on the east bank of the Mississippi River, 
to Chicago (via the IC and Chicago & Rock Island) and onward to New York. If all went 
well (an admittedly precarious assumption given the vagaries of train travel in the an¬ 
tebellum period), such a trip could be accomplished in 50 hours. Several decades ear¬ 
lier, that same journey would often take weeks. 

“What a mighty achievement!” marveled The Intelligencer. “How striking the com¬ 
mentary on the age we live in! In the language of one commenting on the past and 
speculating on the future, we may well exclaim—‘What’s next?”’ 
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Telegraph’s arrival in 1854 
wrought profound changes 


In the mid-i850s, Bloomington was thrust squarely into the machine age. Railroads 
arrived in May and October of 1853 (the Illinois Central and Chicago & Alton respec¬ 
tively). In January the following year, the city received its first telegraph message. 
Although the transforming effect of the railroad is self-evident, even in today s auto- 
mobile-dominated age, it’s difficult for us to appreciate the impact of the telegraph 

on mid-nineteenth century society. , . ,,, nn 

“The telegraph was a landmark human development from which there could be no 
retreat,” noted Mauiy Klein, historian of American business. “For the first time messages 
could routinely travel great distances faster than man or beast could carry them. In 
many ways, telegraphy was the first Internet, remaking everything before it, including 
the newsgathering business, politics, transportation, financial markets and even wa are. 

Although the idea of transmitting information via electricity dated to the mid-i700s 
it took advances in electromagnetism and other fields to make the telegraph a practica 
tool for communication. Working with inventors on both sides of the Atlantic, Amer¬ 
ican Samuel Morse made important refinements, though none greater than t e cre¬ 
ation of a simple-to-learn “alphabet” of long and short electrical pulses sent through 
a wire. Morse’s system of long pulses (“dashes”) and short pulses ( dots ) became 
known as Morse Code. It was a breakthrough of startling simplicity (the letter A rep¬ 
resented by a dot followed by a dash; the letter “B” by a dash followed by three dots; 
and so on), though one with monumental consequences on a global scale. 

On May 24,1844, Morse sent the first communication over a U.S. intercity line, 
from the Supreme Court chamber in Washington, D.C. to Baltimore. He tapped out 
a message appropriate to the occasion: “What hath God wrought?” 

A little more than nine years later, in August 1853, John D. Caton came to Bloom¬ 
ington. As president of the Illinois and Mississippi Telegraph Company and one ot 
the early movers and shakers of the industry, Caton called on city leaders to pony up 
$1 000 in stock to make certain Bloomington would be a “point” on the line between 
Springfield and Chicago. Charles P. Merriman, publisher of The Intelligencer news¬ 
paper (and later The Pantograph) purchased two shares at $50 each. A who s who 
of city fathers picked up one share apiece, including Kersey H. Fell, William F. Flagg, 
and Asahel Gridley. “We may reasonably expect soon to be in electrical connection 
with the ‘rest of mankind,”’ enthused Merriman’s paper. 

The Bloomington telegraph office opened on January 24,1854. Four days later, the 
editor of the Illinois Journal newspaper of Springfield addressed the first message 
to Merriman: “May the new communication by telegraph, so auspiciously opened, 
continue for ages.” The Pantograph (which had succeeded The Intelligencer as 
Bloomington’s leading paper) could now receive same day news from as far away as 
New York. The telegraph also served as an early form of e-mail for local businesses 
and residents, who could now send a wire to the wider world. , 

The telegraph sped up the pace of everyday life. In the 1840s, Abraham Lincoln and 
other lawyers of the Eighth Judicial Circuit traveled Central Illinois from county seat 
to county seat on horseback or horse-drawn buggy, corresponding with clients and 
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family by handwrit¬ 
ten letter. A decade 
later, Lincoln and 
his peers were trav¬ 
eling by passenger 
trains and making 
expert use of the 
telegraph. 

The city’s first 
telegraph operator 
was Matthew L. 
Steele, and the first 
office was in 
Major’s Hall on 
Front Street, where 
the Lincoln parking 
deck now stands. In 
1866, Steele left to 
become telegraph 
operator and dis¬ 
patcher for the 
Chicago and Alton 
(C&A) Railroad, 
where he remained 
for some 25 years. 
Not only did the 

main telegraph lines often parallel railroad right-a-ways, but telegraphy proved in- 
dispensible in the management of passenger and freight traffic. By 1879, there were 
about 20 full-time telegraph operators in Bloomington, most working for the C&A, 
the city’s largest employer. 

In the summer of 1883, a strike by Western Union telegraphers forced many local busi¬ 
nessmen to turn to the new technology of the telephone. Although voice communication 
held obvious advantages over messages sent by Morse Code, long distance phone calls 
were technologically tricky and prohibitively expensive compared to the telegraph. 

The telegraph remained a viable means of communication well into the twentieth cen¬ 
tury, used by area residents, businessmen like grain brokers, and the railroads. Local 
resident Bill Dunbar, who worked for the Alton and then the Gulf, Mobile and Ohio 
Railroad, sent the last train order via telegraph from Bloomington in 1969 or 1970. 

Way back in 1858, The Pantagraph published the poem, “The Telegraph,” by John 
Greenleaf Whittier. One stanza in particular addressed the remade world of the telegraph. 

From clime to clime, from shore to shore, 

Shall thrill the magic thread; 

The new Prometheus steals once more 
The fire that wakes the dead. 



McLean County Museum of History 


In the latter half of the 1850s, this woodcut was used by The 
Pantagraph as an illustration for its column of news arriving via 
telegraph. Curiously, this image probably shows an English 
telegraph office, given that the machine under the clock ap¬ 
pears to be a needle telegraph, which was not used in the 
United States. This woodcut is what we could call clipart today. 
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Bloomington center stage for Lincoln’s 
political reawakening in 1854 

“I was losing interest in politics, when the repeal of the Missouri Compromise aroused 
me again,” wrote Abraham Lincoln in his “autobiography,” a 599-word sketch written 
in late 1859 at the behest of good friend Jesse Fell. 

What reawakened Lincoln from his political slumber was passage of the 1854 Kansas- 
Nebraska Act, crafted by his political nemesis, U.S. Sen. Stephen A. Douglas, Democrat 
from Illinois. By overturning the Missouri Compromise, this act threatened to open 
northern territories to slavery, and by doing so set off a political firestorm. Opposition 
to the Kansas-Nebraska Act galvanized Whigs like Lincoln, anti-slavery Democrats, and 
other disparate groups into unified action, and within two years this anti-Nebraska 

movement became the Republican Party. , 

On October 16,1854, Lincoln delivered an anti-Nebraska speech in Peoria, and today, 
this speech is considered one of his greatest. What is less well known is that in the weeks 
before the Peoria speech, Lincoln delivered two similar addresses—the first September 
12 and the second September 26—in Bloomington. The simple explanation for the his¬ 
toric weight given to the Peoria speech vis-a-vis the two in Bloomington is that the Oc¬ 
tober 16 address survives in something like its original form, thanks to The Illinois 
Journal, a Springfield newspaper, which published a 16,600-plus word transcript. 

Unfortunately, there are no such exhaustive accounts of either Bloomington speech, 
though they obviously mirror the style and content—though perhaps not the length—of 
the famous Peoria address. The Pantograph (then a weekly newspaper) offered its readers 
a summary of the September 12 speech totaling some 1,200 words. A Peoria newspaper 
called the Weekly Republican carried a synopsis of the second Bloomington address, and 
though this was more than twice the length of the earlier abstract in The Pantograph, it 
too offered but tantalizing glimpses of what was, in all likelihood, a far richer address. 

We do know that in the Bloomington speech of September 12, Lincoln said that there 
existed a “vast difference” between “tolerating” slavery where it already existed and ac¬ 
quiescing to its expansion into territories “already free, and uncontaminated with the 
institution.” Like many anti-slavery northerners, he viewed the increasingly militant 
demands of southerners to extend their peculiar institution a threat to the nation’s fu¬ 
ture. For Lincoln, the “old faith” of equality had given way to the “new faith” of rabid 
Slave Power. 

Under the Kansas-Nebraska Act, settlers of a particular territory were to decide tor 
themselves whether to allow slavery. Douglas trumpeted “popular sovereignty as the 
American ideal of self-government in action. Lincoln, on the other hand, found the doc¬ 
trine odious because it placed supposed political freedom and slavery on the same moral 
and ethical footing. For Lincoln, popular sovereignty that led to the expansion of slavery 
was not an expression of “self-government” but rather one of despotism. 

Lincoln and Douglas clashed over popular sovereignty because they disagreed m the 
most profound terms over slavery. Lincoln, according to the account of his September 
26 address in Bloomington, referred to the institution in no uncertain terms as a “moral, 
social and political evil.” 

Although rooted in the free labor (and thus anti-slavery) tradition of the Whig Party, 
it’s important to remember that Lincoln did not advocate political or social equality for 
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African Americans, or even free blacks. In the mid-i850s, the future Great Emancipator 
was a moderate Whig who readily acknowledged the constitutional protections then af¬ 
forded slave owners. Yet unlike Douglas, Lincoln well understood the incompatibility 
of slavery and the promise of America. Lincoln’s self-described “ancient faith” was 
■ rooted in the Declaration of Independence and its principle that all men are created 

equal. In these anti-Nebraska speeches, he argued that the Founding Fathers (who he 
i referred to as “those old-time men”) laid the groundwork for slavery’s ultimate extinc- 

7 tion by moral and constitutional circumscription. 

Even more importantly, and again in sharp contrast to Douglas, Lincoln emphasized 
5 the moral dimensions of the debate by acknowledging the incontestable humanity of 

- black Americans, whether free or slave. 

, Less than two years later, Lincoln played a paramount role in the May 29,1856 anti- 

Nebraska convention held at Major’s Hall in downtown Bloomington. There, he delivered 
, a fieiy anti-slavery address—known today as the “Lost Speech”—that not only launched 

r the Illinois Republican Party, but helped propel him onto the national stage. 


McLean County Museum of History 

The second McLean County Courthouse, built in 1836 and razed in 1868, was the site 
of several Lincoln speeches, including one on September 26,1854. 
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Widespread counterfeiting menace 
to 1850s commerce 

In the decades before the Civil War, money in one’s pocket often meant a 
mishmash of strangely named and odd-looking bank notes from far away places. 
Back then most of the money in circulation came not from the federal govern¬ 
ment, but from a rickety and largely unregulated network of private banks span¬ 
ning the nation. 

Bank notes, printed in various colors and featuring fanciful engravings of live¬ 
stock, domestic scenes, clipper ships and the like, were passed much like our 
paper currency is today. Backing this nineteenth century system was the mutual 
understanding between parties that notes could be exchanged at anytime for 
the equivalent value in gold or silver coin at the issuing bank. That was the the¬ 
ory. In reality, many of these bills were counterfeit. “Spurious” notes referred 
to those that were fakes on existing banks, while “altered” ones usually involved 
those with the numerical denomination surreptitiously changed to increase 
value—tur nin g a $10 note into a $100, for instance. More sophisticated con men 
engraved and printed authentic-looking notes from fictional institutions, or es¬ 
tablished “wildcat” banks with thousands of dollars of circulating notes not 
worth the paper they were printed on. 

By the 1850s, there were more than 10,000 different kinds of bank notes (or 
“shinplasters,” as they were sometimes called), a disordered currency system that 
played into the hands of counterfeiters. Attempts were made to reign in the chaos. 
Newspapers reported on the arrival of fraudulent notes in their communities, while 
published guides, such as the semi-monthly Chicago Bank Note List, kept those 
who handled such paper in the know as to what was genuine and what was a fake. 

It sometimes seemed as if counterfeit paper outnumbered the legitimate 
kind. In January 1857, The Pantograph warned of several circulating, clearly 
altered notes, including a batch of $50s from the Wisconsin Marine & Fire In¬ 
surance Co. of Milwaukee (the institution had issued nothing larger than $5s). 

In early 1858, the appearance of notes from the Brownsville Bank and Land 
Co. of Omaha, Nebraska, caused a stir among the city’s merchant class. “Be¬ 
ware of foreign shinplasters” read an open letter appearing in the February 23 
Pantograph and signed by more than 80 local businessmen and firms (“foreign” 
in this instance meant out-of-state). “We hereby pledge ourselves that we will 
not take one dollar of it, nor will we deposit with any bank that so far forgets its 
duty to the community as to receive it or pay it out over its counter.” 

As was often the case with questionable notes, those who favored a more con¬ 
stricted money supply clashed with those who backed a more open and forgiving 
one. Accordingly, two days after the open letter, The Pantograph published a 
lengthy defense of the Brownsville Bank bills as a means to an end. “No man 
can be ignorant of the severe pressure of the times; no man can fail to discover 
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This $5 “shinplaster” from the Rhode Island Central Bank dates to 1855. Back then, 
bank notes served as the nation’s primary form of paper currency. This particular note 
is held in the collections of the McLean County Museum of History. 

the great want and scarcity of a circulating medium; no man can doubt that 
great blessings would result from a reasonable expansion of our currency,” pro¬ 
claimed the anonymous author with the nom de plume “Justitia.” 

Despite such pleas, there was no denying the Nebraska bills were phony through 
and through. “There is no such institution,” reported The Pantagraph in a 
reprinted item from an Omaha newspaper. “It is evidently a bold swindle, and how 
any bankers could be imposed upon by the trash, passes our comprehension.” 

It wasn’t until the Civil War and the Legal Tender Act of 1862 and the National 
Banking Acts of 1863 and 1864 that the federal government embraced the idea 
of a national currency. 

As evident with the Brownsville Bank bills, there was an ongoing debate in 
the 1850s, sometimes bordering on the epistemological, over whether counter¬ 
feit notes passing as good were such a terrible thing in a cash-starved economy. 
“It is a favorite maxim with some to ‘keep bad money in circulation,’ for they 
say it makes no difference whether a bill is counterfeit or not, so long as it will 
pass around freely,” noted The Pantagraph in early June 1857. “They may be 
right enough, so far as the money is concerned, but such an excuse would do 
them little or no good before the criminal court.” 

Later that same month, a mysterious con artist in his early 20s managed to 
pass a few counterfeit $5 notes on the Chippewa Bank of North Pepin, Wiscon¬ 
sin. Tailed by local authorities, the “sharper’s” narrow escape—abetted by shav¬ 
ing his “luxurious goatee” and donning a stovepipe hat—was made on a 
southbound Illinois Central passenger train. At the depot, a ticket agent who 
overheard a police officer recount the near capture of the suspect exclaimed: 
“Why, the same fellow gave me one of those bills for a ticket!” 
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‘Lost Speech’ high water mark 
for Lincoln in Bloomington 

On May 29,1856, Abraham Lincoln delivered a speech in Bloomington that friends and 
observers called the finest of his career. “I have heard or read all of Mr. Lincoln’s great 
speeches; and I give it as my opinion that the Bloomington speech was the grand effort of 
his life,” remembered Lincoln’s law partner William Herndon, who was in the audience 
that night. 

The occasion was a gathering of Illinoisans who, despite their varying political alle¬ 
giances, coalesced around one issue: Opposition to the expansion of slavery. This con¬ 
vention marked the formation of the Illinois Republican Party and the ascension of 
Lincoln as its moral voice. “His speech was full of fire and energy and force,” added Hern¬ 
don. “It was logic; it was pathos; it was enthusiasm; it was justice, equity, truth, and right set 
ablaze by the divine fires of a soul maddened by the wrong; it was hard, heavy, knotty, gnarly, 
backed with wrath.” 

No copy of this address exists, so today it’s known—fairly or not—as Lincoln’s “Lost 
Speech.” 

Lincoln was in Bloomington for the “State Convention of the Anti-Nebraska Party of 
Illinois.” Delegates to this “anti-Nebraska” convention had nothing against what would 
become the state of Nebraska. Rather, they opposed the Kansas-Nebraska Act of 1854, 
which repealed the Missouri Compromise and thus threatened to extend slavery into 
free western territories. The 250 or so delegates that streamed into Bloomington in¬ 
cluded fugitives from the collapsing Whig Party (like Lincoln); Democrats who opposed 
the expansion of slavery; German immigrants; abolitionists; and even anti-immigrant 
“know nothings.” Candidates running on the anti-Nebraska ticket formally adopted the 
Republican Party label several months later. 

The convention was held in a cramped auditorium in Major’s Hall, a long-gone, 
three-story building at the corner of Front and East streets on the south end of down¬ 
town Bloomington. Delegates nominated former Democrat William H. Bissell for gov¬ 
ernor, and passed a series of resolutions shaping the party platform (Illinois 
Republicans captured all statewide offices in 1856, though their presidential candidate, 
John C. Fremont, lost both the state and national race to Democrat James Buchanan). 

Back on May 29, delegates completed the convention’s formal business and adjourned 
before returning to Major’s Hall for an evening of speechmaking. Lincoln’s address, de¬ 
livered before an estimated 1,000 people, started around 5:30 p.m. and lasted some 90 
minutes. Several fragments of the speech remain, including slightly different versions of 
the phrase, “We won’t go out of the Union and you (meaning southern states) shan’t.” 

The most complete account of Lincoln’s speech comes from the June 5,1856 Weekly 
Courier of Alton. “[Lincoln] was here ready to fuse with anyone who would unite with 
him to oppose slave power,” the Courier reported. Lincoln also declared “that the Union 
must be preserved in the purity of its principles as well as in the integrity of its territorial 
parts. It must be ‘Liberty and Union, now and forever, one and inseparable.’” 

According to legend, the “fervid brilliancy” of Lincoln’s speech caused enraptured 
supporters and newspapermen to throw away their pens and live, as William Hern¬ 
don put it, “in the inspiration of the hour.” If one knows anything about the hard¬ 
bitten world of nineteenth-century politics and journalism, this explanation seems 
patently absurd. A much better explanation as to why the speech was “lost” is self¬ 
censorship. It’s possible that Lincoln and anti-Nebraska leaders were reluctant to 
distribute detailed versions of the speech to newspapers for publication. After all, 
Lincoln’s apparent anti-slavery passion and his not-so-subtle warnings to the South ran 
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Located on the 100 block of East Front Street, Major's Hall was the site of the May 29, 
1856 “anti-Nebraska” convention that led to the formation of the Illinois Republican 
Party. In 1872, a fire ravaged the building's third story, and in 1959 the remaining two 
stories were razed for a parking lot. This is a revised version of a 1957 rendering by 
Bloomington architect Gene Asbury. 


contrary to efforts to place a moderate veneer on this emergent anti-slavery party. 

During the speech, according to an account in the Belleville Weekly Advocate, Lincoln 
criticized “National Whigs,” a term for members of his former party who, in the name 
of national unity, refused to fuse with the “sectional” anti-Nebraska movement. Lincoln 
said these conservative Whigs, fearful of alienating and antagonizing the South, em¬ 
braced union at the cost of aiding and abetting the expansion of slavery ever westward. 
National Whigs “are all the time stepping about to the music of the Union,” said a sar¬ 
castic Lincoln (at least according to The Advocate’s account). “[Lincoln] had no doubt 
but that the music of an overseer’s lash upon a mulatto girl’s back would make some of 
them dance a Virginia hornpipe. ‘Let them step,’ said he, ‘let them dance to the music 
of Union, while we, my old Whig friends, stand fast by Principle and Freedom and the 
Union, together.’” 

To put it another way, Lincoln was saying that union, in and of itself, was not enough. 
Union, in his estimation, had to be tied to the ideals of freedom. The genius of Lincoln 
was that he well understood the incompatibility of slavery (especially its unchecked ex¬ 
pansion) and the promise, however imperfect, of America. “Heretofore he had simply ar¬ 
gued the slavery question on grounds of policy,—the statesman’s grounds,—never 
reaching the question of the radical and the eternal right,” Herndon observed. “Now he 
was newly baptized and freshly born; he had the fervor of a new convert.” 

The nation would never be the same again. 
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Bloomingtonians played pivotal role in 
Lincoln’s i860 nomination 

For those downstate residents who habitually complain about the shady polit¬ 
ical climate of the big city to the north, let it be said that back in i860, two local 
residents demonstrated they could play and win politics the “Chicago Way.” 

In point of fact, Abraham Lincoln partly owes his presidential nomination at 
the May 16-18, i860 Republican national convention to the intense lobbying— 
and some likely backroom politicking—of Judge David Davis of Bloomington. 
The Judge, who served as Lincoln’s political manager during the Chicago confab, 
also relied on the expert arm-twisting of fellow Bloomingtonian Leonard Swett. 

Both men were intimates of Lincoln, Davis as judge of the Eighth Judicial Cir¬ 
cuit, where Lincoln practiced law, and Swett as an accomplished legal eagle. The 
two were also key movers and shakers in the state Republican Party, formed just 
four years earlier to halt the spread of slavery into free territories. In Chicago, 
Judge Davis had at his disposal a number of Eighth Circuit lawyers, including 
Ward Hill Lamon of Bloomington, and Town of Normal founder Jesse Fell, an¬ 
other friend of Lincoln. 

Although a dark horse, Lincoln’s odds against frontrunner William Seward, a 
U.S. senator from New York, were better than first supposed by the pols and pun¬ 
dits of the day. Moderate and conservative Republicans were wary of nominating 
Seward, a candidate perceived as too radical, especially when it came to his an¬ 
tagonistic rhetoric toward the South. The nomination rested with the key swing 
states of Illinois, Indiana, New Jersey and Pennsylvania, and all four delegations 
were inclined to back a more moderate candidate, such as Lincoln. 

On the night of May 15, just before the start of the convention, the Indiana del¬ 
egation pledged its support to Illinois’ favorite son. When Lincoln became pres¬ 
ident, he appointed Hoosier Caleb B. Smith secretary of the patronage- and 
contract-rich Interior Department. Since that selection, there’s been vigorous de¬ 
bate as to whether there was a quid pro quo arrangement. Both Davis and Swett 
denied doling out cabinet positions in order to secure support from state delega¬ 
tions. “No pledges have been made, no mortgages executed,” Swett wrote a little 
more than a week after the convention. Yet there’s enough contradictory evidence 
to call into question such assertions. Lincoln biographer Michael Burlingame 
splits the difference, concluding that while Davis promised Indiana a cabinet ap¬ 
pointment, he did not necessarily guarantee the seat would go to Smith. 

During the convention Lincoln, who remained in Springfield monitoring the un¬ 
folding events via telegraph, sent a message meant for Davis et al. reading: “Make 
no contracts that will bind me.” If an account by Urbana attorney Henry C. Whitney 
is to be believed, Davis supposedly responded by saying, “Lincoln ain’t here, and 
don’t know what we have to meet, so we will go ahead, as if we hadn’t heard from 
him.” 

And much like the politicking with the Indiana delegation, debate has long 
swirled over whether Davis promised a cabinet seat to Pennsylvania Sen. Simon 
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This woodcut appeared in Harper’s Weekly a day after the end of the 1860 
Chicago convention. Nearly 12,000 attendees packed into the “Wigwam,” as the 
temporary, barn-like hall was known, to witness Lincoln’s nomination on May 18. 


Cameron in exchange for his state’s pledge to back Lincoln (Cameron did serve 
as Lincoln’s first secretary of war). 

Lincoln’s team recruited thousands of supporters from nearby states to serve 
as foot soldiers in and around the temporary convention hall known as the Wig¬ 
wam. “After the first days we were aided by the arrival of at least 10,000 people 
from Central Illinois and Indiana,” recalled Swett. And according to Lincoln bi¬ 
ographer Burlingame, Indiana’s Republican state chairman ordered the printing 
of 5,000 counterfeit convention tickets (legitimate ones were hard to come by), 
and then handed them out to the raucous (and well liquored up) Lincoln boosters. 

Davis’s strategy worked beautifully. Lincoln received a better-than-expected 
102 votes on the first ballot, compared to Seward’s 173.5. On the second go- 
around, Pennsylvania threw 48 of its 54 votes to the “Rail Splitter” (a nickname 
coined for Lincoln just a week earlier), and his total increased to 181, while Se¬ 
ward picked up only 11 additional votes. It was clear delegates were now flocking 
to Lincoln, and with such overwhelming momentum, the Illinoisan secured the 
nomination before the end of third-round balloting. 

Sarah Davis, the Judge’s wife, penned a letter to their son George on May 31, 
two weeks after the convention. “I trust you will never be a politician, as a quiet 
and peaceable life seems to me very desirable,” she wrote. “Life seems too valu¬ 
able to be wasted in the turmoil of politics.” 

In 1862, thanks in no small measure to Swett’s persistent pleading, President 
Lincoln nominated Davis for the U.S. Supreme Court, and there he remained for 
14 years before his election to the U.S. Senate. 
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Civil War’s ‘Teachers’ Regiment’ faced 
hard slog during Arkansas campaign 

In early July 1862, the 33rd Illinois Volunteer Infantry Regiment found itself 
on the march through the swamps and canebrakes of eastern Arkansas, hungry 
and exhausted, harassed by the enemy and hated by the local population. 

It was during this grueling march that the 33 r d and two other Union regi¬ 
ments beat back a larger force of Texas cavalry in a small but bloody clash. Al¬ 
though mostly forgotten today, the July 7, 1862, Battle of Cotton Plant (also 
known as Hill’s Plantation or Cache River) led to the Union occupation less than 
a week later of Helena, Arkansas, a strategically-located town on the Mississippi 
River. Brigade-level engagements like Cotton Plant accounted for much of the 
Civil War’s fighting and dying, and were essential to the success of larger oper¬ 
ations and campaigns—in this instance, Ulysses S. Grant’s siege of Vicksburg, 
Mississippi, the following summer. 

The 33rd is often referred to as the “Teachers’ Regiment” because it began as 
a military company comprised of Normal University (now Illinois State Univer¬ 
sity) teachers and students. In August 1861, the “Normal Rifles” became Co. A 
in the newly-organized 33rd Illinois, with Normal University President Charles 
E. Hovey serving as the regiment’s colonel. 

The 33rd spent most of the war (except for a veteran furlough and regimental 
reorganization in early 1864) deployed in the South and Trans-Mississippi West, 
often in hostile territory. As with many Illinois regiments, the 33rd ground out 
the months in the humid, swampy, malarial backcountry of Missouri, Arkansas, 
Mississippi, Louisiana, Texas and Alabama. Dysentery and other camp-borne 
illnesses were an ever-present killer, though the 33rd experienced its share of 
grisly action and losses to enemy fire. 

In the spring and summer of 1862, the 33rd was part of the Army of the South¬ 
west commanded by Maj. Gen. Samuel R. Curtis. In late June a force that in¬ 
cluded the 33rd left Batesville, Arkansas for Helena, the object being to 
reestablish supply lines to Curtis’ under-provisioned army. Taking advantage 
of the enemy’s desperate situation, Confederates under Maj. Gen. Thomas C. 
Hindman skirmished and harassed the Federals before making a stand near the 
hamlet of Cotton Plant on July 7. 

The battle began when outnumbered elements of the 33rd, 11th Wisconsin 
and the 1st Indiana Cavalry, about 400 men altogether, encountered two or 
three regiments of Texas Rangers. Caught unawares, the bluecoats retreated a 
quarter mile before making their stand. Rallied by a fearless Hovey, they re¬ 
pelled several ill-conceived cavalry charges. It was during this firefight that Sgt. 
Edward M. Pike of the 33rd earned the Congressional Medal of Honor by res¬ 
cuing a field piece from enemy hands, pulling it back to Union lines “as if it 
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had been a baby wagon.” 

Routed “Johnny Reb” then 
fled toward the Cache River. 
“We followed him about four 
miles, shelling him through the 
cornfield and killing and cap¬ 
turing a number in the road, till 
night put an end to further pur¬ 
suit,” recounted Lt. Col. Ed¬ 
ward R. Roe of the 33rd. “Over 
this whole line of their flight, 
the ground was strewed with 
dead men and horses, guns, 
saddles, &c.” Confederate casu¬ 
alties, including killed, 
wounded and captured, num¬ 
bered about 245, while Union 
losses were reported at 63. 

Roe also noted that Col. 
Hovey “fought like a tiger, re¬ 
ceiving a buck-shot in his 
McLean County Museum of History breast.” According to another 
Charles Hovey, Normal University president and account, Hovey “coolly” re- 
first colonel of the 33rd Illinois Volunteer In- move d a spent ball from his 
fantry Regiment, pictured here in martial finery, before quipping that, 

-“The rebellion did not seem to 


have much force in it.” 

On July 9, the 33rd was back on the march and headed south toward hoped- 
for supplies in Clarendon, Arkansas. After a miserable 30-plus-mile march in 
scorching heat, choking dust and no potable water, they reached the town at 2 
a.m., only to learn that a supply flotilla on the White River had departed the day 
before. 

The bedraggled procession then struck for Helena, 60 miles to the east, reach¬ 
ing the Mississippi River town on July 12 or 13. “Three-fourths of the command 
were lying sick and exhausted along the roadside for 30 miles in the rear,” noted 
Isaac H. Elliott, a 33rd veteran and author of the regiment’s official history. “It 
required days for them all to come up, many having to be brought in wagons 
sent for them.” 

In “distance traveled and results obtained,” this nightmarish slog fell far short 
of Gen. William T. Sherman’s “March to the Sea,” acknowledged Elliott, though 
he was quick to add that “for difficult marches and downright hardships, Sher¬ 
man’s march was a mere play day and picnic as compared with it.” 
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Mob destroyed pro-southern 
paper during Civil War 

With every election cycle it seems as if politics becomes increasingly nasty, 
personal and destructive. Yet for all our bloviating and finger wagging, con¬ 
temporary Americans still can’t hold a candle to the often-ferocious public 
debates that occurred before and during the Civil War, where on occasion 
mob rule trumped our cherished principle of freedom of the press. 

Back then Bloomington was home to a lively and often overheated news¬ 
paper culture, with all three of the city’s “sheets” located on the west side of 
the Courthouse Square. The Pantagraph, a stalwart organ of the new Re¬ 
publican Party, published both daily and weekly editions, and its main com¬ 
petitor was the moderate Illinois Statesman, a weekly voice for Northern 
Democrats. 

Though the Statesman frequently clashed with The Pantagraph, it sup¬ 
ported the Republican-led war effort, and was decidedly pro-Union. Such 
was not the case with the Bloomington Times, a rabidly pro-Southern, anti- 
Lincoln, anti-war weekly published by the dastardly dashing brothers Ben¬ 
jamin F. and D. Josiah (or Joseph) Snow. 

Originally from Maryland, the Snows arrived in Bloomington in the early 
1850s, where they enjoyed professional success and social respectability. 
One of their sisters became the city’s first librarian, and B.F. taught Latin at 
Illinois Wesleyan University. By 1855, if not earlier, the Snow brothers began 
publishing a newspaper (called the Central Times early on), and for the next 
seven or so years they excelled in the art of printed provocation. 

In mid-June 1861, for instance, The Pantagraph ran lengthy excerpts of 
the more inflammatory statements that had appeared recently in the Times. 
The pro-Southern weekly called Lincoln “the accidental choice of a minority 
of the American people,” who through his extremism had hurled an unwill¬ 
ing nation into “this accursed fraternal contest.” From the perspective of the 
Times, the unnecessary, unconstitutional war was the result of “wicked and 
persistent assaults” by Radical Republicans “upon the rights and property 
of their fellow citizens of the South.” 

The Pantagraph condemned such statements, declaring that the Times 
“fairly reeks with evidences of its editor’s warm sympathy with treason.” The 
staunch Republican paper summed up its competitor with a derisive shrug: 
“Let the venomous worm crawl; it is too feeble to bite.” 

Yet bite it must have, because three months later a citizen’s committee 
was organized to petition the Snow brothers and demand they halt publi¬ 
cation of their paper. The committee acknowledged that while “Messrs. 
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BLOOMINGTON, HI., SATURDAY, MCE. 29 1862. 

McLean County Museum of History 

This is the masthead for one of nine issues of the Bloomington Times, a pro-Southern 
weekly newspaper, held by the McLean County Museum of History. 


Snow... were individually gentlemanly and well conducted men,” their four- 
page weekly “gave ‘aid and comfort’ to the disaffected, and could be toler¬ 
ated by loyal men no longer.” 

Yet for a while it was stubborn financial troubles, not the committee of self- 
designated superpatriots, that stopped the presses, as the Times fell into 
foreclosure and ceased operation for a time. 

Almost a year later, though, in the summer of 1862, the Times was up and 
running once again, though not for long. On August 20,1862, the 94 th Illinois 
Volunteer Infantry Regiment organized on the McLean County Courthouse 
Square in downtown Bloomington, a ceremony and celebration capped by 
nearly 1,000 men taking the oath of allegiance. 

With martial passions at their height, a squad of soldiers escorted the 
Snow brothers from their office, placed them on boxes on the Courthouse 
Square and administered a similar oath. As the two Snows departed the 
scene, one of them was said to have remarked that an oath given under 
duress is no oath at all. Such infuriating defiance was pretext enough for 
the greenhorn soldiers and their rowdy (and assuredly inebriated) friends 
in the crowd, and “a rush was made upon the Times office, the contents 
thrown into the street and burned.” The mob, according to one account, re¬ 
moved everything, “from the coal shovel to the press, not leaving in the of¬ 
fice a single piece of property.” 

The Snows, who were put out of town on a figurative rail, soon set up shop 
in Paris, Illinois. This newspaper also proved unpalatable to the local popu¬ 
lace, and another mob sent them on their way. They finally settled in St. 
Louis, leaving the newspaper business for the quieter realms of real estate 
and farming. 

The Illinois Statesman called the mob action a travesty of the rule of law. 
“The destruction of each other’s property, liberties, or lives, will not make 
any of us better or more loyal men,” the paper warned. “Let us all remember 
that ‘a soft answer turneth away wrath;’ and that if we sow to the winds we 
may reap a temper.” 
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Civil War’s Pvt. Cashier maintained 
great secret— 6 he’ was a woman! 

The Civil War was an all-encompassing conflagration. In Central Illinois alone, 
thousands of men heeded Abraham Lincoln’s call to put down the rebellion and 
preserve the Union. Yet of all the innumerable stories of life under arms (from bore¬ 
dom to bravery; humor to horror), one would be hard pressed to come up with a 
more intriguing, more bizarre, yet ultimately more touching story than that of Al¬ 
bert D.J. Cashier of the 95th Illinois Volunteer Infantry Regiment. 

Pvt. Cashier spent three years on the march, comporting himself with veteran sol¬ 
dierly nerve in the heat of battle. Though a true tale of war and woe, what makes 
this story one for the ages is the fact that Cashier was actually a woman named Jen¬ 
nie Hodgers! 

Much of Cashier’s story—that of an illiterate Irish immigrant who lived most of her 
long life as a man—remains shrouded in mystery. What were his (the male pronoun 
will be used throughout this sketch) motives? Was he confused about gender and sex¬ 
uality, this at a time when there was no support (societal or otherwise) for such bio¬ 
logically-based or psychologically-rooted choices? And why did he enlist in the Union 
Army, a foolishly brave gesture that could only further endanger his secret of secrets? 

' It’s generally believed that Jennie Hodgers was born in Clogher Head (or Clogher- 
head as one word), Ireland, in 1843 or 1844. It’s not known when Hodgers immi¬ 
grated to the U.S., or when Hodgers became Cashier. Before the war, he earned a 
hardscrabble livelihood as an itinerant laborer and farmhand. In the summer of 
1862, he enlisted in the Union Army in Belvidere, Illinois, “passing muster” because 
the cursory medical examination did not include removing one’s clothes or any sim¬ 
ilarly invasive inspections. 

Remarkably, Cashier served a full three-year enlistment, even as the men of the 
95th found themselves smack in the middle of some of the largest, costliest cam¬ 
paigns of the Western Theater, including the siege of Vicksburg, Mississippi, and 
the Red River march through Louisiana. He earned a reputation as a peculiar yet 
brave soldier, with one officer remembering that the diminutive private was “se¬ 
lected whenever dependable men were absolutely needed.” The blue-eyed and 
auburn-haired Cashier hid the fact that he had no visible Adam’s apple by always 
buttoning his collar at the throat, even in the miserably hot and humid weather of 
the Deep South. 

About three years after the war, Cashier settled into a life of genteel poverty in 
Saunemin, a small Livingston County community east of Pontiac. His many part- 
time jobs included village lamplighter and caretaker of the Christian Church. 
Cashier’s small frame and peculiar looks and ways attracted the taunts of local chil¬ 
dren, who called him “drummer boy.” This was said to prompt a furious response 
by the proud veteran, who would yell back that he was a “fighting infantryman.” In 
fact, Cashier rightfully took pride in his military career, and always marched in the 
Saunemin Decoration Day (the earlier name for Memorial Day) parade. 

In November 1910, State Sen. Ira Lish accidently backed over the aging handy¬ 
man’s leg, which broke near the hip joint. A town physician was called to set the 
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fracture and quickly 
learned that—lo and be¬ 
hold—Cashier, who was 
then about 66 years old, 
was a woman. To their 
credit, Lish, the physi¬ 
cian and several other 
residents agreed to keep 
the discovery secret. 

Cashier’s leg never 
quite healed, and the fol¬ 
lowing spring he was 
sent to the Illinois Sol¬ 
ders’ and Sailors’ Home 
in Quincy. Thanks to the 
political pull of Sen. Lish, 
the institution’s superin¬ 
tendent and key staff 
agreed to keep Cashier’s 
secret under wraps. Yet 
such a plan, given human 
nature and the propen¬ 
sity for gossip, was 
clearly impractical, and 
within two years, proba¬ 
bly sometime in late 1913 
or early 1914, Cashier’s 
fantastic story leaked out 
to the wider world, soon 
appearing in newspapers 
across the country. 

In early 1914, an in¬ 
creasingly senile and enfeebled Cashier was judged insane and sent to the Water- 
town State Hospital in East Moline, where he died on October 10,1915. 

Cashier’s earthly remains were returned to Saunemin, and this real—albeit un¬ 
usual—American hero was laid to rest with full military honors in Sunny Slope 
Cemetery. It was fitting (and gratifying to our more-inclusive sensibilities today) 
that the gravestone simply read, “Albert D.J. Cashier, Co. G, 95 Ill. Inf.,” with no 
mention of his nearly lifelong secret. In the 1970s, a new stone was placed next to 
the original marker, and it included the addendum, “Born Jennie Hodgers.” 

Cashier’s tiny, one-room cottage, located on the northwest corner of Maple and 
Center streets, is now a historic site managed by the Village of Saunemin. In a way, 
Cashier’s story reminds us that all kinds of Americans, even those whose lifestyle 
we may not entirely accept, can also sacrifice for flag and country. 



McLean County Museum of History 

Pvt. Albert D.J. Cashier, photographed in uniform in 
November 1864. 
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Alpheus Pike recalled horrors of Civil 
War’s Andersonville Prison 

For 14 months late in the Civil War, Andersonville was probably the worst 
place on earth, a horror show 
from beginning to end. 

In 1864, Alpheus Pike of 
Bloomington spent about 
three months at this Confed¬ 
erate prison camp in south¬ 
west Georgia. Late in life, he 
authored a lengthy sketch of 
his Civil War experiences. The 
typed version runs nearly 60 
single-spaced pages, the bulk 
of which is devoted to Ander¬ 
sonville. 

Almost 13,000 men died at 
Camp Sumter (better known 
as Andersonville), a figure 
representing about 40 percent 
of all Union deaths in Confed¬ 
erate camps. With a peak 
number of 32,000 prisoners 
in August 1864, it had be¬ 
come, population-wise, the 
Confederacy’s fifth largest 
city, albeit one with no sanita¬ 
tion, clean water or permanent structures save makeshift “tents.” 

Pike enlisted in the 39 th Illinois Volunteer Infantry Regiment at the age of 15, 
and was captured in mid-May 1864 at the Battle of Drury’s Bluff, Virginia. He 
arrived at Andersonville on June 1,1864, with nothing except the ragged clothes 
on his back—no blanket, no haversack, no overcoat. Once inside, prisoners were 
left to their own devices, and life was nasty, brutish, and too often short. 

To Pike’s surprise, the camp’s thousands included his brother Ivory of the 16 th 
Illinois Cavalry, who had been captured five months earlier. “I’m damned glad 
to see you, but damned sorry to see you here,” were Ivory’s first words. It was 
like old home week, because Alpheus also met Jasper M. Stine, a boyhood friend 
from Bloomington. 

Hunger was a cruel fact of camp life. Regular rations consisted of rough 
cornbread, peas intended as feedstock and dried or salted bacon. “Tainted or 
rotten” hams were also distributed to prisoners. “I have seen these hams so 
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far decayed that the rind would almost slip off itself, but when taken off there 
was exposed underneath one solid mass of cooked maggots,” recalled Pike. 
For some prisoners their hunger was such that they willingly accepted these 
maggot-infested hams as their meat ration. Pike was once “eyewitness to the 
fact of one prisoner cooking and eating beans that had passed whole through 
an invalid prisoner.” 

The lack of water was another nightmarish aspect of Andersonville. “How 
we longed for pure cold water those hot summer days, no tongue can tell,” 
Pike wrote. A despicably foul creek running through the camp served as drink¬ 
ing water, which meant dysentery (the “destroying angel”) and death from 
diarrheic dehydration. “It was sad to see those poor emaciated fellows going 
to their death and still calling for a drink,” Pike wrote, “and all we had to offer 
was the miserable water, which was like adding fuel to the fire.” A rare bit of 
good fortune arrived when, during a rainstorm, a spring erupted on a camp 
hillside. “Sure if God ever did anything in these modern days it was done 
then,” he added. 

Scurvy, caused by a lack of vitamin C, or ascorbic acid, was another major 
camp killer. Symptoms included bleeding gums, loss of teeth and large pur¬ 
ple-black bruises under the skin. “Oft times the feet would swell up and burst 
and rot off,” related Pike, who went on to say that John James of the Woodford 
County community of Minonk died in this manner. 

He also detailed the thuggery of some prisoners who formed gangs to prey on 
their weaker comrades. Andersonville had more than its share of “thieving and 
robbery,” Pike said. “In most all flocks you will find some black sheep and in 
this flock there were a great many very black ones.” Some of these “raiders” had 
their own gang nicknames, such as “40 Thieves” and “Mosby’s Gorillas” (or 
Guerillas). In response to these cruel depredations, law-and-order “regulators” 
took matters into their own hands and hung some of the worst offenders. When 
the rope snapped for one of Mosby’s Gorillas, he was strung up a second time. 
“The begging and imploring offered up by this man I shall never forget to my 
dying day,” Pike wrote. “But the answer was as before, ‘You killed our comrades 
and now it is our turn.’” 

Pike spent his 18 th birthday, August 14,1864, in Andersonville. Less than a 
month later, with the threat of Union forces moving on the prison, the Pike 
brothers and thousands of others were relocated to a new camp in Savannah, 
Georgia. In November 1864, Alpheus and Ivory Pike gained their freedom as 
part of a prisoner exchange. 

Alpheus Pike returned to Bloomington and finished school before finding em¬ 
ployment as a conductor for the Chicago & Alton Railroad. He spent his last 15 
years in the confectionary trade in Chicago, dying on Thanksgiving Day 1892. 
He is buried at Evergreen Memorial Cemetery in Bloomington. 
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Locals recalled Lincoln 
the man—not the myth 



“Faults and defects every work of man must have,” Samuel Johnson wrote of 
Milton. And what’s true of Milton must be true of any great philosopher, poet 
or president, even Abraham Lincoln. 

“There’s a skeleton in every house,” Leonard Swett observed of his late 
friend and colleague Lincoln. “The trail of the serpent touches all characters. 
Excellence consists not in the absence of these unworthy attributes but in the 
degree to which they are redeemed by the graces and virtues of life.” 

Swett, who for a while practiced law in 
Bloomington, made these observations in a 
February 14,1866 letter to William Herndon, 

Lincoln’s longtime law partner. At the time, 

“Billy” Herndon was interviewing and corre¬ 
sponding with those who best knew Lincoln 
in preparation for a planned biography. 

Herndon contacted other Lincoln con¬ 
temporaries from the area, including for¬ 
mer Eighth Circuit Judge David Davis of 
Bloomington. What emerges from these 
and other “informants” of Herndon’s, as 
well as a large body of other local reminis¬ 
cence, is a psychologically rich portrait of a 
living, breathing Lincoln, not a likeness pet¬ 
rified in bronze or marble. 

From the time he began practicing law in 
1837 until he left for Washington, D.C. as 
president-elect in early 1861, Lincoln prob¬ 
ably spent as much time in Bloomington as 
anywhere else (apart from his hometown of 
Springfield, of course). He practiced law in 
the city, delivered important speeches, en¬ 
joyed the company of friends and associates, 
and even owned property east of downtown. 

Yet Lincoln remained fairly inscrutable 
for even someone like Judge Davis, who for 
more than a decade spent a sizable chunk e 'ther Decatur or Springfield. 

of each year traveling, boarding and work- ' 

ing alongside him. Lincoln “was the mostly reticent—Secretive man I Ever Saw— 
or Expect to See,” Davis told Herndon (the odd pattern of capitalization comes 
from Herndon’s notes). 

Normal town founder Jesse Fell, writing on September 22, 1870, offered 
insights into Lincoln’s “religious opinions.” Fell maintained that his friend “fully 


McLean County Museum of History 

Lincoln sat for this portrait, later 
printed as a calling-card size photo¬ 
graph known as a “carte de visite,” 
around 1856 or 1857. The image 
was taken by Preston Butler in 
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believed in a Superintending & overruling Providence,” though he held anything 
but “orthodox or evangelical views of Christianity.” What upset Fell was that 
some biographers had transformed the martyred president into a respectable 
churchman. While acknowledging that Lincoln “may have changed or modified” 
his views during those grim years in the White House, Fell maintained that the 
man he knew was “utterly at variance” with mainstream Christian tenets, in¬ 
cluding “the atonement, the infallibility of the written revelation” and “the per¬ 
formance of myricles” (Fell’s spelling). Yet in spite of all that, Fell still believed 
Lincoln “one of the best of Christians.” 

Others concurred. “He was full of natural religion; he believed in God as much 
as the most approved Church member,” Leonard Swett wrote to Herndon. Even 
so, Lincoln held “very little faith in ceremonials and forms. Whether he went to 
Church once a month or once a year troubled him but very little. He failed to 
observe the Sabbath very scrupulously... He would ridicule the Puritans, or 
swear in a moment of vexation; but yet his heart was full of natural and 
cultivated religion.” 

Lincoln was so long associated with Bloomington and its citizens that there 
survives a fair amount of reminiscence from local folk not associated with the 
Eighth Circuit or his national political ambitions. Interviewed in 1902, Bloom¬ 
ington plow manufacturer Abram Brokaw recalled Lincoln’s penchant for off¬ 
color stories. “He knew Lincoln well and knows many original jokes of the great 
emancipator, many of which cannot be published,” noted The Pantagraph. “In 
telling some of them he laughed heartily, enjoying them as much as he did when 
they were first told.” 

There is general agreement among historians that Lincoln enjoyed stories and 
jokes oftentimes punctuated with crude language, racial insensitivities, scato¬ 
logical humor and sexual references. Swett discussed Lincoln’s risque stories in 
a luminously insightful letter to Herndon dated January 17,1866. Despite Lin¬ 
coln’s “exalted morality and sensibility... he had no ability to discriminate be¬ 
tween the vulgar and the refined,” wrote Swett. “It was the wit he was after—the 
pure jewel, and he would pick it up out of the mud, or dirt just as readily as he 
would from a parlor table.” 

Judge Davis said much the same. He related to Herndon how Lincoln “at¬ 
tached himself’ to Bloomington lawyer Amzi McWilliams, who Davis described 
as a “poor unfortunate Creature.” It was Lincoln’s love of “sharp—witty things,” 
even those lewd or indecent, that led him to McWilliams and other “low vulgar 
& unscrupulous Men.” Davis believed “Lincoln used these men merely to whistle 
off sadness—gloom & unhappiness.” 

Yet even behind some of the more honest and insightful recollections there is 
a balancing act between the need to illuminate Lincoln the man, while protect¬ 
ing the myth. In a revised 1887 letter to Herndon, Swett deleted his prior refer¬ 
ences to Lincoln’s occasional use of profanity. “If I should say Mr. Lincoln ever 
swore & you were to publish it,” he wrote, “the public would believe I lied about 
it.” 
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‘Private Joe’ Fifer: From Civil War 
battlefields to governor’s mansion 

In the mid-i930s, James O’Donnell Bennett of the Chicago Tribune arrived in 
Bloomington to interview Joseph “Private Joe” Fifer, the former Illinois governor. 
Blind and frail and well into his nineties, Fifer recently had been struck by an au¬ 
tomobile, an accident that had left him with two broken legs. 

The world-weary Chicago newspaperman wasn’t especially eager to interview this 
aged and somewhat forgotten downstate politician at his home on the east side of 
Bloomington’s Franklin Park. Yet Bennett found these talks, which lasted a total of 
17 hours over four days, a wondrous thing. Fifer, it turned out, hadn’t lost his sharp 
intellect, and he surprised Bennett by quoting at length the works of Shakespeare, 
Lincoln, Macaulay, Spencer, and others. 

Fifer earned his unique nickname “Private Joe” during his successful 1888 cam¬ 
paign for Illinois governor. That year, he was one of seven Union Army veterans 
vying for the Republican nomination. Fifer stood apart, however, because he had 
enlisted as a private, while the other six had been officers—three generals, one 
colonel, one major, and one captain, to be exact. Of course, Private Joe’s supporters 
trumpeted their candidate’s humble rank as evidence he was a veritable man of the 
people. After capturing the Republican nomination, Fifer then bested another gen¬ 
eral, Democrat John M. Palmer, in the general election. 

Born near Staunton, Virginia, on October 28, 1840, Fifer and his family arrived 
in Illinois in 1857, where they settled in Danvers, 10 miles west of Bloomington. In 
August 1861, brothers Joe and George Fifer traveled to Bloomington and enlisted 
in the 33rd Illinois Volunteer Infantry Regiment. 

The soldiers of the 33rd saw their share of blood, most notably during Ulysses S. 
Grant’s Vicksburg campaign of 1863. Unable to directly overrun the last Confederate 
stronghold on the Mississippi River, Grant instead marched tens of thousands of 
Union troops south along the Louisiana side of the Mississippi and crossed the river 
well south of the city. During three weeks in May, Grant’s men fought a series of fe¬ 
rocious engagements northeast to Jackson, the state capital of Mississippi, and then 
west back to Vicksburg. By cutting his supply lines, Grant, ever the brilliant tactician, 
was able to fight his way through Mississippi and take Vicksburg from the east. After 
a protracted siege, the city’s defenders surrendered on July 4,1863. 

“And so it went in those early days of May—fast marches and a great deal of the 
ugliest kind of fighting,” Fifer recalled. “It was no place for the laggards or the give- 
outs.” Most of Private Joe’s war recollections are matter-of-fact. “I shall never forget 
the cannonade in mid-May when a shell cut off the head of the captain of our com¬ 
pany—Captain [Henry M.] Kellogg, who had come into the war from the superin¬ 
tendency of a seminary for girls,” he told Bennett. Yet even his more picturesque 
descriptions of that campaign ring true. “It was mid-May now, and the magnolia 
trees were in bloom, and the roses and lilies and myrtles," he said. “So much beauty— 
and so much blood and pain, and the weary marches. It was hard to understand why 
so fair a world should not produce a race that could get on with itself.” 

After the surrender of Vicksburg, another Confederate force, this one led by Gen. 
Joseph E. Johnston, menaced Grant from the east. The 33rd participated in a series of 
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clashes against Johnston, and on 
July 13, near the city of Jackson, 

Fifer was shot though the lung 
and liver. After convalescing back 
home, Fifer was back with his 
regiment the following spring. 

He mustered out in October 1864 
at the age of 25. Sadly, his brother 
George, who was still in the 
Army, died that November of 
wounds received during the bat¬ 
tle of Fort Esperanza, Texas. 

After the war, Fifer earned a 
degree from Illinois Wesleyan 
University, became a lawyer, 
and found success as a candi¬ 
date for elective office, serving 
one term in the Illinois Senate. 

Although Fifer enjoyed relative 
success, he was not well known 
outside McLean County. All 
that changed during his publi¬ 
cized dispute with Gen. John C. 

Black of Danville. Black, a De¬ 
mocrat and commissioner of 
pensions, criticized Republican 
politicking in awarding pen¬ 
sions to Civil War veterans. He 

singled out Fifer, whom he la¬ 
beled a typical Republican Courtesy of Paragraph Printing and Stationery Co. 

politico undeserving of his $24- Governor Joseph Fifer, seen here with his Boston 
a-month veteran’s stipend. terrier Skippy, relaxes at his Franklin Park 

Fifer in an acerbic letter home, 909 North McLean Street, during one of his 
widely'circulated in Republi- conversations with Chicago newspaperman James 

can newspapers across the na- 0 ’Do nne H Bennett. 

tion, offered to compare wounds with Black. The Bloomington Republican also 
noted that his political connections paled in comparison to Black’s, as evidenced 
by the general’s $ioo-a-month pension. Fifer’s rejoinder to Black became a rallying 
cry for rank-and-file veterans everywhere, and helped launch his campaign for 
governor. 

By most accounts, Fifer’s four years in the governor’s mansion were marked by 
several moderate reforms and no major corruption scandals, the latter a consider¬ 
able accomplishment in the grasping political climate of the Gilded Age. Fifer fell 
short in his reelection bid, losing to John Peter Altgeld, the German-born Democrat 
with solid progressive credentials. 

“Private Joe” Fifer passed away on August 6,1938, at the age of 97. He is buried 
at Park Hill Cemetery on Bloomington’s west side. 
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Towanda Meadows: an elegant reminder 
of local past, both real... and imagined 

One of the more widely held misconceptions relating to McLean County history is that 
Towanda Meadows, the towering three-story farmhouse between Normal and Towanda, 
was a stop on the Underground Railroad, and thus helped funnel escaped slaves to freedom. 

Alas, the house dates to 1874-1875, nearly a decade after the end of the Civil War, 
making any talk of the Underground Railroad so much hooey. 

In all likelihood, this enduring local legend owes its existence to the fact that 
Towanda Meadows (also known as Duncan Manor) was built just east of the Chicago 
& Alton Railroad mainline. Situated on a low hill, the house served as a tangible sym¬ 
bol of William R. Duncan’s success in the livestock business. Duncan wanted his 
home to draw admiring looks from C&A passengers, and it was only a matter of time 
before stories began circulating among travelers and local residents alike. Eventually, 
Route 66 and later Interstate 55 took their place alongside the railroad (now used 
by Union Pacific and Amtrak), meaning even today the curious landmark probably 
draws more idle speculation than any old building in and around the Twin Cities. 


Courtesy of William D. Walters, Jr. 

As one of the largest farmhouses in all Illinois, William R. Duncan’s three-story 
Italianate beauty was built to impress the likes of passengers traveling along the 
nearby Chicago & Alton Railroad mainline. 


There are other invented (and interrelated) stories concerning Towanda Mead¬ 
ows, such as the one about a treasure room below a second floor bedroom, with 
whispers that it doubled as a hiding place for escaped slaves. In actual fact, this 
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“treasure room” was no more than a cistern for a first floor bathtub. 

Regardless of its real or imagined past, Towanda Meadows is recognized as one of 
the most impressive, structurally speaking, farmhouses ever built in Illinois. The ar¬ 
chitectural style is Italianate, evident in the high and narrow windows, flat roof, and 
elaborate bracketing supporting the roof as it extends over the walls. Though the 
largest such Italianate farmhouse in McLean County, it was not the first. That dis¬ 
tinction belongs to Home Park Place, built in 1869 by Nelson Jones, another 
Towanda Township stockman. The Jones house remains standing, as does another 
Italianate gem from this era, the 1873 Jacob J. Ham farmhouse south of Hudson. 

Towanda Meadows boasts six fireplaces and a winding staircase with hand-carved 
walnut spindles. The ceilings on the first two floors are eleven feet high and the 
walls about a foot thick. 

The permanence of Towanda Meadows is all the more striking when one consid¬ 
ers that William Duncan’s time in McLean County spanned little more than a dozen 
years. In October 1863, Duncan, who had been a lifelong resident of Kentucky, fled 
the politically divided and economically ravaged border state for the tranquility of 
Central Illinois. The Civil War had left Duncan in financial ruin, and since he was 
a Union man, he naturally looked northward to reestablish his livelihood as a live¬ 
stock breeder and dealer. 

In the years after the war, Duncan, though both a newcomer and a southerner, 
quickly aligned himself with a group of forward-thinking northerners who advocated 
the improvement of crops and livestock through selective breeding and other 
“scientific” means. Duncan was a member of the McLean County Agricultural So¬ 
ciety, and was a supporter of various “granger” activities. 

In late September 1876 Duncan fell grievously ill at the Illinois State Fair, which 
was held that year in Ottawa. He headed home, but his strength gave out before he 
reached Towanda Meadows, and he died at the Normal residence of son-in-law 
Josiah Chorn. With Duncan’s sudden death, the area had lost one of its more active 
livestock farmers. “His excellent judgment and taste for fine stock enabled him at 
once to take the lead in McLean County as a grower of thoroughbred stock of all 
kinds,” read Duncan’s obituary in The Pantagraph. 

Though Duncan spent less than a quarter of his life in McLean County, he expe¬ 
rienced a lifetime’s share of hardship. His economic fortunes waxed and waned, his 
second wife died at Towanda Meadows, and a son drowned nearby in an accident. 
At the boy’s funeral, Duncan had his wife’s grave opened for one final goodbye. The 
family burial plot was on the farm, but Duncan’s third wife, Sarah A. Bean, had the 
bodies exhumed and brought to Kentucky. 

James H. Scott purchased the house from Duncan’s heirs, and later owners included 
D.W. Kraft of Normal, and then his daughter Helen. For much of the twentieth century, 
tenants occupied the grand old home, and the fireplaces were bricked up and the second 
and third stories shuttered. Over the past several decades Towanda Meadows has weath¬ 
ered absentee landlords, on-again, off-again restoration efforts, and the unforgiving el¬ 
ements. Yet stand it still does—a testament, truth be told, to Duncan’s forethought to 
embody his sense of self-worth in a massive house with foot-thick brick walls. 
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Irish ‘Forty Acres’ at the heart 
of city’s railroading past 

Bloomington’s old west side is inextricably linked with the Chicago & Alton 
Railroad and the Irish immigrants that came along for the ride, so to speak, to 
lay rails, drive locomotives and work in the shops and yards. And no neighbor¬ 
hood tells this story better than “Forty Acres,” once a cluster of Irish shanties 
that became a solid working-class corner of the city. 

Fair or not, this neighborhood earned the reputation as one of the city’s rough¬ 
est. “There was a time, in its earlier history, when the Forty Acres carried with 
its name an impression of lawlessness and, to put it mildly, toughness,” noted 
The Pantagraph more than a century ago. 

The neighborhood is bound (roughly speaking) by Forrest, Morris, Empire and 
Cottage streets, though it also includes the east side of Morris and the southern 
half of the blocks north of Forrest. City residents often employed the term Forty 
Acres to encompass a wider residential section running south to Locust or even 
Market streets. 

Before the first rude habitations, the area was described as “a tract of under¬ 
brush and stubby growth timber,” with a creek on the north end doubling as an 
open sewer. Carlton H. Perry owned the parcel, and in October 1855 surveyor 
Peter Folsom laid out Perry’s Addition, though it soon became known as “Perry’s 
Forty Acres” or simply “Forty Acres.” 



Courtesy of the Library of Congress 

The “Forty Acres” is seen here in this partial of an 1867 “bird’s eye” view of 
Bloomington, published by the Chicago Lithographing Co. The view is looking west, 
and the C&A Shops, including an early roundhouse, can be seen in the foreground. 
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Despite the supposed poor quality of the land, the fact that the new neighbor¬ 
hood was situated immediately west of the sprawling Chicago & Alton Railroad 
Shops made it attractive to Irish immigrants. The “squatter town shanties” of 
Forty Acres stood on long east-west lots that usually included a garden and back¬ 
yard pigsty. Most of the men earned a hard living at the Shops, maintaining and 
repairing steam locomotives, and constructing and refurbishing rolling stock, all 
amid a discordant symphony of hissing steam and screeching, clanging metal. 

Initially, Forty Acres lay outside the city limits, and talk of annexation, ac¬ 
cording to The Pantagraph, was met with laughter among “people who were 
known as conservative and steady.” Despite such derision, annexation did come, 
as the city improved the neighborhood’s streets and residents replaced shanties 
with solidly-built workmen’s homes. 

In 1870, according to the U.S. Census, Forty Acres was home to 304 resi¬ 
dents, with 128 of the 130 adults born in a foreign country (and 108 of those from 
Ireland). The most common occupation was the generic category of laborer, 
though others included locomotive builder, boilermaker, carpenter, painter, 
watchman, railroad fireman and “tinner,” with most or all of these jobs coming 
from the C&A Shops. 

In 1892, Father James Burke organized St. Patrick’s Catholic Church which, 
though located south of the defined limits of Forty Acres, provided a social and spir¬ 
itual anchor for many of its residents. Martin J. Hoeniges recalled that if a parish¬ 
ioner began favoring the bottle over the welfare his family, Father Burke “would 
show up at local west side taverns and have a word with the fallen-away soul.” 

Around this same time Forty Acres was becoming increasingly diverse, though 
there were still plenty of Irish residents. By the turn of the last century, recalled 
longtime westsider Paul J. Abraham, Forty Acres and its environs included Hun¬ 
garians, Austrians, Czechs and Poles, as well as a “few” Italians, Mexicans and 
African Americans. 

Despite the changes (or perhaps because of them) Forty Acres remained a term 
of disparagement, and for a boy to accuse another of living there (whether true 
or not) was an invitation to fisticuffs. “By 1900 thru 1910,” Abraham said, “most 
of the families were united and living in peace ... being slurred and cursed by 
most of the people in Bloomington. They called us hunkies, wops, spicks, gree- 
bers, polocks, and when they did not know our nationality they called us hunkies 
[a derogatory term for Hungarian or Slavic immigrants] from the Forty Acres.” 

In 1920, the three-and-a-half blocks of Western Avenue running through the 
neighborhood included Irish surnames such as Caughlin, Dooley, Flannery and 
Maloney, though these were now joined by the likes of Hauptmann, Rebmann 
and Szabados. What had not changed was the neighborhood’s dependence on 
the Shops, as 28 of the 35 households were headed by someone working for the 
C&A. 

The Shops are long gone but Forty Acres survives, a visible reminder of the 
central roles both immigrants and railroads played in shaping local history. 
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‘Prairie Birds’ raced to Chicago 
to fight Great Fire of 1871 

Kick or no kick from Mrs. O’Leary’s fabled cow, we do know that the Great 
Chicago Fire started around 9 p.m. Sunday, October 8, 1871. Driven by steady, 
bone-dry winds from the southwest, the gathering conflagration soon jumped both 
the south and main branches of the Chicago River and laid waste to great swaths of 
the booming prairie metropolis. 

Late into the first night, with the ravenous flames and densely packed wood frame 
cityscape creating a Hades on the lakefront, Chicago Mayor Roswell B. Mason, him¬ 
self a refugee from the fire and widening chaos, began sending pleas for assistance 
over the telegraph wires. 

Monday morning, less than an hour after such a message reached Bloomington, 
a half-dozen or so men of the Prairie Bird engine company, the pride of the city’s 
fire department, scurried about loading their new steamer onto a Chicago & Alton 
Railroad flatcar. Pulling the firemen and their equipment to Chicago was C&A en¬ 
gine No. 97, an American Standard locomotive, the most common type on U.S. rails 
at the time. The hand on the throttle belonged to the fearless (or was it reckless?) 
39-year-old Scotsman Samuel L. Hawks. 

One version of what followed comes from C&A conductor E.J. Smith, who recalled 
the historic run many years later. “An order was sent from the general offices to 
sidetrack everything, give the special the right of way,” he said. Though accounts 
differ, it appears Hawks completed the 127-mile run to Chicago in two-and-a-half 
to three hours. There is general agreement, though, that during some stretches, the 
train’s speed approached a mile-a-minute. “Sixty miles an hour was not common 
then like it is now, and such a speed in those days was regarded as little short of 
suicide,” recalled Bloomington fireman Thomas B. Corman some 40 years after the 
fact. 

For the Prairie Birds, battling the Chicago Fire was a rather ho-hum experience 
compared to No. 97’s record or near-record run. “From Chenoa to Pontiac, ten miles 
required ten minutes. Dwight to Gardner, nine miles, in as many minutes,” said 
Corman. “I heard that the dispatchers and officials in the general [C&A] offices ... 
were dumbfounded as they received reports from the operators at each town as we 
passed.” 

In addition to dispatching men to fight the fire, Bloomington provided assistance 
in other ways. On Tuesday, October 10, a “citizens’ meeting” was held to raise funds 
for the stricken city. “The pride of the state and nation is in ruins,” U.S. Supreme 
Court Justice and Bloomington resident David Davis (who was home on vacation) 
told the gathering. He pledged the considerable sum of $1,500, with State Repre¬ 
sentative George Washington Funk following with $500. By the end of the meeting 
pledges totaled nearly $11,000. 

The last of the flames were put out the morning of Tuesday, August 10. It was a 
cheerless victory, for the “burnt district” encompassed more than 2,000 acres, or 
an area about four miles long and three-quarters mile wide. An estimated 18,000 
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McLean County Museum of History 

This image shows the American Standard locomotive that carried the Prairie Birds 
and their steamer to the Great Chicago Fire. The high wheels of this 4-4-0 locomotive 
translated into good speed but low pulling power. The 4-4-0 designation represents 
the locomotive’s wheel arrangement—four in the front, four behind coupled to the 
drivers and zero trailing. 

buildings were lost, leaving some 100,000 residents homeless. Although property 
damage was catastrophically immense, loss of life—relatively speaking—was minor, 
with the number of dead estimated at 200 to 300. 

The Prairie Birds returned home late in the evening of October 11. The Panta- 
graph reported that the steamer was “in good condition, and the boys all well, with 
no killed, wounded or missing to report, no broken arms or legs.” 

The following day, the Bloomington relief committee personally delivered to 
Mayor Mason a little more than $13,800 (or nearly $250,000 in 2012 dollars). 
While in Chicago, the local committee also “visited the whole extent of the desola¬ 
tion,” reporting “that neither pen nor tongue can give even a faint idea of the terrible 
destruction of property; only one word seems fit to express it desolation! desola- 
tion!” 

Soon after their safe return, the Prairie Birds presented Samuel Hawks, the C&A 
engineer, with a solid gold Knights Templar Maltese Cross, fashioned for the occa¬ 
sion by Bloomington jeweler Joseph Gluckselig. “Our Prairie Birds on board the 
train fairly held their breath (as well as their hats) as the train flew through the 
wind,” remarked The Pantagraph, “and we are sure there is not a man of them but 
will remember that ride till his dying day.” 
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Central Illinois final destination 
for many orphan train riders 

Siblings Agnes and Otto Harriet spent their early years on the mean streets of 
nineteenth century New York City. Orphaned by the time Agnes was in first grade, 
the brother and sister were packed onto a train and sent west, where they were 
taken in by complete strangers, Thomas and Katherine Kinsella of Heyworth. 

These two children came to McLean County in the early 1880s by way of an or¬ 
phan train. During this era, tens of thousands of orphans living in big city tenement 
squalor were sent via rail to rural America. It was a social experiment writ large, 
and it forever altered both slum and countryside, sometimes for better and some¬ 
times for worse. 

Agnes and Otto Harriet took the surname of their adoptive parents, and both their 
obituaries make no mention of their lives before Illinois. Even so, Agnes, after her 
marriage to John F. McGraw in 1902, named her first child Harriet after her birth 
name. She also had four sons, and Robert, who served as Bloomington mayor from 
1957 to 1969, later recalled that his mother steered clear of talk about her early 
childhood in New York City. “I was 21 years old before I ever heard about it,” he 
said in a 1988 interview. 

In the fall of 1854, the Children’s Aid Society and its founder Charles Loring Brace 
organized the first orphan train, which ran from New York City to communities in 
rural Michigan and Iowa. Other reform-minded institutions participated in this 
East-to-West movement of orphans, including the New England Home for Little 
Wanderers and the New York Foundling Hospital, the latter matching Catholic chil¬ 
dren with Catholic households. 

There was more to orphan trains than mere altruism. For leaders of New York 
and other major cities, the removal of thousands of poor residents, albeit children, 
eased the strain of overburdened municipal budgets coping with a myriad of seem¬ 
ingly intractable Industrial Age problems, including overcrowding and social un¬ 
rest. Furthermore these children helped relieve the labor shortage on the farms of 
the Midwest and Great Plains. 

By 1929, an estimated 250,000 children had made the journey westward on or¬ 
phan trains. Oftentimes, the orphan “trains” were actually no more than one or two 
passenger cars on regularly scheduled runs, and many of the “orphans” were not 
technically orphans but rather children of destitute parents unable or unw illin g to 
care for them. 

It appears that the New York Juvenile Asylum was the most active orphan tr ain 
organization in Central Illinois. Ebenezer Wright, who lived in Normal for about 
ten years, served as the western placing agent for this organization. From 1855 to 
1898, it relocated almost 6,000 orphans to Illinois. Some of these children were 
taken in by families from more than a dozen McLean County communities, in¬ 
cluding Bellflower, Cooksville, and Towanda. 

On May 5, 1880, The Pantagraph announced the pending arrival of 40 Juvenile 
Asylum children to Chenoa. “Another Consignment of New York Youngsters for 
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Courtesy of the Kansas State Historical Society 

A rare photograph of an orphan train, this one apparently at rest somewhere on the 
Great Plains, date unknown. 


McLean County” read the unintentionally blunt headline. In March 1896, Wright, 
now living in Chicago though still serving as an agent for the Juvenile Asylum, 
brought 11 boys and girls ages nine to 14 to Bloomington. “Fifty women and men 
from the city and county were present to take the children, and it was not difficult 
to find good homes for the unfortunate ones,” reported The Pantagraph. The adults 
were given several weeks to take stock of their new charges, and “if satisfied,” the 
orphans were indentured “until of age.” The Pantagraph concluded its account by 
noting that “many of the children are bright looking and seem to possess many 
qualifications to make them good citizens.” 

The orphan train movement came under criticism for failing to adequately screen 
prospective families to ensure orphans were not abused or neglected in their new 
homes. And although Agnes and Otto Harriet were raised in the same household, 
many siblings were separated, never to be reunited. 

In 1857, eight-year-old Alexander Lemon became one of the first orphan train 
riders to live in McLean County. He spent his entire adult life as a LeRoy-area farm 
laborer, passing away in 1926 at the age of 77. The LeRoy Journal’s obituary re¬ 
ferred to the lifelong bachelor as a “well known and highly respected citizen,” 
though of his orphan train roots the newspaper was silent. 

Though some of these children were deeply scarred, emotionally and physically, 
others thrived in their new surroundings. Andrew Burke, who served as governor 
of North Dakota from 1870 to 1873, was a child of the orphan trains. 

The repertoire of the late singer-songwriter Bruce “Utah” Phillips included “Or¬ 
phan Train,” a song he said was inspired by a research foray at the McLean County 
Museum of History. The plaintive song ends on a hopeful note: 

Now there’s many a fine doctor or a teacher in your school 
There’s many a good preacher who can teach the Golden Rule 
Who started out an orphan sleeping in the freezing rain 
Whose life began out on the orphan train. 
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Early Chinese laundrymen faced 
prejudice in Bloomington 

Chinese immigrants began arriving in Bloomington in the mid-i870s, and for 
more than a quarter century they often faced ridicule, harassment and os¬ 
tracism, both on the street and in the halls of government. 

Bloomington newspapers, including The Pantagraph, referred to these newly- 
arrived immigrants using a host of derogatory terms, such as celestials (since 
China was known as the Celestial Kingdom), as well as Mongolians, heathens, 
“little brown men,” and even “washees,” as most worked at laundries (which in 
turn were called “washee-washees”). Mention was also made of pig tails, “al¬ 
mond eyes” and “hitting the opium pipe.” 

Ah Moo Long’s, Bloomington’s first known Chinese laundry, shows up in the 
city directory as early as 1875, and was originally located at 113 East Jefferson 
Street. In January 1884, a hack driver by the name of Frank Steele threw a dead 
rat into one of Ah Moo Long’s tubs of clean clothes (malicious rumor held that 
Chinese immigrants ate rats). “This enraged Ah Moo, and, accompanied by a 
half dozen of his celestials, they gave chase,” reported The Pantagraph. A “lively 
scrimmage” (that is, brawl) ensued before Steele fled once again, and though 
Ah Moo Long swore out a warrant for Steele’s arrest, the instigator was charged 
only with resisting a police officer. 

By 1889, there were five Chinese laundries in Bloomington, including Chang 
Han’s, 109 South Center Street; Wing Hop’s, 103 West Monroe; and Sam Long’s, 
214 East Front. 

Back in May 1884, laundryman Long Hong was accidentally shot and killed 
by another Chinese immigrant carelessly handling a 44-caliber revolver. Ac¬ 
cording to The Pantagraph, the deceased was in his early thirties with a wife 
and two children back in southern China. Laundrymen often worked in the U.S. 
for several years before returning home with hard-earned savings. Throughout 
the early era of Chinese laundries in Bloomington, there is no indication the 
small community ever included women or children. Long Hong had come to 
America about two years earlier, and had worked in Bloomington for about half 
that time. His personal property consisted of little more than $40 in savings 
and a blanket, and he was buried at Evergreen Memorial Cemetery, a world 
away from home and family. 

Local Chinese immigrants were often the target of cruel pranks by street 
toughs and harassment by city officials. In late November 1885, city police broke 
up what was said to be a game of Chinese poker at a Front Street laundry, and 
the participants were taken to the police station and ordered to pay fines. 

Rev. John W. Dinsmore of Second Presbyterian Church and local attorney 
Frank Y. Hamilton called the arrests a farce. “They were not playing cards, but 
some Chinese game, solely for their amusement,” the two men argued in an 
open letter. “They attend to their own business, trouble nobody, pay their debts, 
and take patiently their share of the bullying and imposition that usually falls 
to the lot of the Chinamen in this country... We have no partiality for Chinamen; 
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McLean County Museum of History 

This circa early 1890s image of an unidentified 
Chinese American or Chinese immigrant was taken 
by Bloomington photographer Thomas P. Garrett, 
probably at his 221 North Main Street studio. 


but right is right, and wrong 
is wrong, even when a China¬ 
man is concerned [italics 
added for emphasis].” 

By 1888, there were two 
Chinese Sunday schools in 
Bloomington, with the larger 
at Second Presbyterian, 
which welcomed on average 
10 to 12 students a week. The 
Pantagraph smartly ob¬ 
served that these immigrants 
were using Sunday school as 
a means to an end—the end 
being semi-fluency in Eng¬ 
lish rather than spiritual 
conversion. 

Six years earlier, in 1882, 
Congress had passed the Chi¬ 
nese Exclusion Act, which 
halted all immigration into 
the country, an indefensible 
xenophobic measure that re¬ 
mained on the books until 
World War II. This act also 
required Chinese Americans 
to register with the federal 
government, and the paper¬ 
work included a photograph, 
physical description, occupa¬ 
tion, place of residence and 
other information. In August 
1892, The Pantagraph said 
that federal deputy revenue 
to see to these certificates of 


collectors were preparing to visit Bloomington 
residence. 

A reporter talked to one of the city’s Chinese immigrants, noting that the 


“Mongolian” was unaware of the Exclusion Act’s registration requirement. “He 
knows nothing and cares less about anything except heaping up money,” the re¬ 
porter declared, adding that the worries of registration “will cause him to jabber 
all day and night for a time, whereas he now jabbers only all day and half of the 
night.” 

Sadly, this reporter’s mocking tone speaks volumes to the endemic, deep- 
rooted prejudices of the era. For Chinese immigrants at this time, the promise 
of America was a mirage. 
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Lynching a ‘dark and terrible stain’ 
on local memory 

There has been only one recorded lynching in the history of McLean County, 
and though the stringing up of an accused horse thief and murderer by a 
Bloomington mob was unrelated to race (the man hanged was white), the act 
was no less barbarous. 

In fact, the hanging of Charles Pierce on the evening of October l, 1881, rep¬ 
resents the most disgraceful event in the history of Bloomington—a “dark and 
terrible stain” that cannot be removed from the city’s collective memory. 

At the time, Pierce (who also went by the surname Howlett) was held at the 
McLean County Jail, then located at the southwest corner of Center and Market 
streets. Accused of horse thievery, he was being moved from one part of the jail 
complex to another when he murdered 41-year-old jailer Henry “Teddy” Frank. 
Pierce grabbed the jail keep’s Colt revolver and shot him in the shoulder and 
then fatally in the chest. “The Big-Hearted Teddy Frank Sent to Eternity by the 
Treachery of a Villain,” shouted a Pantagraph headline the following day. 

Sheriff Joseph Ator, who was in the residential wing of the jail, heard the shots 
and rushed to the awful scene. The sheriff disarmed Pierce, who seemed as 
shocked as anyone as he shouted, “I surrender. I surrender.” 

Word quickly spread that Frank, a well-known, well-liked and respected pub¬ 
lic servant, had died at the hands of a no-good horse thief. Less than one-half 
hour after the murder (which occurred around 6:30 p.m.) a crowd began gath¬ 
ering at the jail, and a chorus of increasingly agitated voices demanded Pierce 
appear before “Judge Lynch.” 

One day earlier, the Illinois Supreme Court had reversed the conviction of 
Patrick “Patsey” Devine, accused of murdering two years earlier a circuit court 
bailiff near Bloomington’s Franklin Park. For many in the crowd, Devine’s new 
lease on life, based on the “quibble” of hearsay evidence, confirmed to them that 
incompetent or corrupt government officials were unable or unwilling to obtain 
convictions and death sentences for murderers (though Devine would be retried 
and put to death in May 1882). From the mob came shouts of “Damn the 
courts!” and “The laws amount to nothing!” 

A group of citizens, including State Senator (and future governor) Joseph W. 
Fifer, appealed to those gathered before the jail to draw upon the better angels 
of their nature. Sadly, such efforts were for naught, and by 8 p.m., the crowd 
had grown to several thousand, if not more. 

It took the mob about two hours to break into the jail, success coming, accord¬ 
ing to one account, through use of telegraph poles as battering rams. “Give me 
five minutes to pray,” Pierce cried as he was led out by the mob. “This is not the 
time for praying,” someone yelled back. He was then viciously kicked as he was 
led to a tree standing kitty-corner from the jail. “Don’t kick me boys,” he 
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Seen here is the jail where Charles Pierce murdered Teddy Frank. This jail, 
McLean County's fourth, opened in 1857 and was replaced in 1882. Today, the site 
is occupied by a municipal parking deck. 


pleaded. “I haven’t but a minute more to live.” The hangman’s rope was thrown 
over a stout limb, and with the noose around his neck, Pierce was raised off the 
ground. Someone climbed onto the limb and pulled Pierce a few feet higher, 
only to let the rope go so his body would catch with a terrible jerk. This was done 
several times accompanied by cheers and laughter. 

The dying man was then “subjected to the grossest insult not becoming the 
most brutal savage,” a Chicago newspaper reported. “The pants were ripped from 
the body, and a lighted cigar stuck in the gaping mouth. One plug-ugly, more 
atrocious than the rest, slid down the rope with great force to the shoulders of 
the struggling victim. Small boys hooted, yelled, and taunted [Pierce], calling 
him all manner of vile names.” Pierce hung there for 30 minutes before McLean 
County Coroner William Matthews arrived to cut down the lifeless body. 

The next day the curious—morbidly inclined or otherwise—flocked to the 
scene of the “double tragedy,” paying visits to the jail and hanging tree. The 
body was taken to Montell Jeter’s undertaking establishment, where hundreds 
of local residents, including parents and their children, gawked at the corpse. A 
sheet covered the deceased’s naked torso, while the three-quarter-inch thick 
rope remained tied to his discolored neck. 

Charles Pierce was buried at the McLean County Poor Farm Cemetery south 
of Bloomington, the final resting place for many lost and troubled souls, includ¬ 
ing penniless widows, nameless tramps, the mentally disabled and the insane. 
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‘Old Hoss’ achieved lasting fame as 
nineteenth-century ballplayer 

In 1884, right-handed twirler Charles “Old Hoss” Radbourn of Bloomington set 
a record for wins in a big league baseball season. Today, it’s inconceivable that any 
pitcher will ever top his stunning single-season mark of 59 victories. 

Born in Rochester, New York on December 11, 1854, Radbourn (sometimes 
spelled Radbourne with an “e”) moved to Bloomington with his family at a very 
young age. He learned the game in club matches between local “nines” and those 
from nearby communities. It even appears he played, if only briefly, for Illinois Wes¬ 
leyan University, this at a time when local “ringers” rounded out college lineups. 

Baseball during Radbourn’s career was a rough-and-tumble enterprise. In Sep¬ 
tember 1876, the future Hall-of-Famer found himself implicated in a fixed game 
involving Bloomington’s semi-pro club. The Pantagraph accused three gamblers 
of “sugaring” several Bloomington players into throwing a game against the visiting 
Springfield nine. The night before the “dirty swindle,” Radbourn, who admitted to 
being a little “off his foot,” met two of the fixers at Schausten’s, a downtown saloon. 
The Pantagraph described the incident this way: “[Radbourn] does not deny that 
he may have said that he would take the money, but, being drunk, was not respon¬ 
sible for his words.” 

He was always up for a challenge, especially if it involved a cash prize. “A five dol¬ 
lar throwing match took place between a stranger and Charley Radbourn,” reported 
the September 7, 1877 Democratic News, a weekly Bloomington newspaper. 
“Charley beat the stranger by about forty feet.” 

Radbourn played minor league ball in Peoria and elsewhere, and in 1881 began 
his Major League career with the Providence (Rhode Island) Grays of the National 
League. “Radbourn pitched with his head as much as with his right arm,” remem¬ 
bered Providence Manager Frank Bancroft. Old Hoss, who “knew the weaknesses 
of every batter in the league,” was a master at tweaking his delivery to change the 
angle and speed of the ball as it approached the plate. “He was, beyond all doubt, 
the most remarkable pitcher of the age,” recalled former big league teammate “Hon¬ 
est John” Morrill. “He rarely pitched two games alike, and never permitted the bats¬ 
man to understand his method. He altered his style to suit the occasion or grounds.” 

During his 11 seasons on the mound, he won 309 games, though his reputation 
rests with his record-breaking 1884 season with Providence. When the Grays’ other 
star hurler, the unpredictable, mean-as-a-snake Charlie Sweeney, left over a petty 
disagreement with management, Radbourn agreed to pitch every game in exchange 
for the remainder of his former teammate’s contract (back then teams used a two- 
man starting rotation). Old Hoss completed all 73 of his starts that season, winning 
59 over a staggering 678-plus innings of work. Bancroft, the Providence manager, 
later said that Radbourn was the “only one-man team in the history of the game.” 
Today, 20-game winners are increasingly rare, and the last big league pitcher to 
win 30 or more games in a season was the Detroit Tigers’ Denny McLain, who went 
31-6 way back in 1968. 
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Not surprisingly, Radbourn’s 
throwing arm was never the same 
after the epic 1884 campaign. He 
pitched one more season for Prov¬ 
idence before the dissolution of 
the franchise, and then spent four 
solid but hardly spectacular years 
with the Boston Beaneaters. Sad¬ 
dled with a “glass” arm, he 
wrapped up his career with the 
Boston Reds of the short-lived 
Players’ League, and then one 
final hurrah in the National 
League, this time with Cincinnati. 

Nineteenth-centuiy baseball offers 
little solace for those who pine for 
the days when grown men played 
for the love of the game. In Old 
Hoss’s era, cold hard cash was as 
much a part of the game as brawl¬ 
ing, hard liquor, and gambling. 
Owners were ruthless and players, 
though still under contract, would 
often “jump” to other teams or out¬ 
law leagues. In 1886, Radbourn was 
said to earn a then-record $4,500 
(or well over $100,000 in 2012 dol¬ 
lars, adjusted for inflation) with the 
Beaneaters. A year later, a worn- 
down “Rad” returned to Blooming¬ 
ton for some off-season R&R. “He is 
heartily tired of the slavery under 
the present arbitrary league con¬ 
tracts, where men are bought and 
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This 1887 baseball card includes a staged action 
shot with Radbourn applying the tag. That sea¬ 
son a 32-year-old Radbourn played for the 
sold like cattle,” noted the sympa- Boston Beaneaters of the National League, fin- 
thetic Pantagraph. ishing with a 24-23 record as a starting pitcher. 

After leaving baseball, Old Hoss 

kept an eye on his billiards saloon at 214 West Washington Street in Bloomington. “Best 
of Every thing in Wet Goods and Cigars” read an 1891 advertisement for “Radboum’s 
Place.” During retirement, he lost an eye in a hunting accident, and suffered from other 
whispered maladies (i.e. syphilis). The baseball great, according to one account, “grew 
sick, lingered on from year to year as disease gnawed at his mental and physical being, 
robbing him of speech, feeling and locomotion long before the final day arrived.” 

Radbourn’s final day came on February 5,1897. He was only 42 years old. Induc¬ 
tion into the National Baseball Hall of Fame came posthumously in 1939. 
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Postmasters filled ranks of government’s 
vast patronage system 

“Neither rain, nor sleet, nor gloom of night will keep me from my appointed 
rounds,” proclaims the “Postman’s Motto.” Yet for much of U.S. history, raw 
politics in the form of patronage spoils dictated who handled the mail and when. 
Postmasters who found themselves on the losing side of a national election were 
soon out of a job. Politics, it seemed, was the one obstacle that could prevent a 
postmaster from his “appointed rounds.” 

Until Progressive Era reforms in the early twentieth century, the U.S. presi¬ 
dent and his political party controlled the appointment of postmasters, which 
as early as 1858 numbered some 27,000 commissions. 

And for nearly four years in the 1880s, a Bloomington man was the central 
figure in deploying this massive patronage army. In 1884, Grover Cleveland be¬ 
came the first Democratic president since James Buchanan occupied the White 
House before the Civil War. Blooming¬ 
ton’s own Adlai E. Stevenson I then 
became the Cleveland administra¬ 
tion’s First Assistant Postmaster Gen¬ 
eral, an unimpressive-sounding but 
vastly influential office that hired and 
fired tens of thousands of small town 
(officially known as “fourth-class”) 
postmasters. 

At this time, fourth-class “PMs” were 
at the mercy of the party in power and 
their commissions could be termi¬ 
nated at any time. Such appointments 
were generally based on recommenda¬ 
tions from the local congressman—if, 
that is, he was a member of the presi¬ 
dent’s party. 

Stalwart Democrats, chafing from 24 
years of political exile, called on Cleve¬ 
land to undertake a nationwide purge 
of GOP postmasters. Publicly, the new 
administration took a cautious, legal¬ 
istic path to dispensing “spoils,” offi¬ 
cially targeting only those Republicans 
who had exercised “offensive partisan¬ 
ship” while in the employ of the federal 
government. In practice, though, of- 



This political cartoon appeared in the 
November 1,1885 Bloomington Daily Bul¬ 
letin, a Democratic competitor to the Re¬ 
publican Pantagraph. The caption read, 
‘“Our Adlai,’ resting from his more ardu¬ 
ous labors, devotes a day now and then 
to amputating the heads of offensive par¬ 
tisans.” 
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fensive partisanship often meant simply being Republican* 

Stevenson, for his part, was a proud “spoilsman” who had few qualms about 
the liberal use of patronage to lubricate the machinery of both party and gov¬ 
ernment. During Cleveland’s first term, the Bloomington Democrat replaced 
more than 40,000 postmasters, and friend and foe alike began referring to 
“Adlai and his Ax.” Stevenson, it was said, “beheaded Republican officeholders 
with the precision and dispatch of the French guillotine in the days of the Rev¬ 
olution.” He was once described as the man who “decapitated 65 Republican 
postmasters in two minutes.” Stevenson called that description “the highest 
compliment he had ever received.” 

Cleveland came up short in his reelection bid, and Stevenson returned to 
Bloomington and his home off Franklin Park. Meanwhile, the GOP was back 
in the White House and back in the spoils game. By early 1889, hundreds of 
postmaster commissions in Central Illinois were once again in play. In the east¬ 
ern McLean County community of Colfax, for instance, there were at least six 
Republican contenders for postmaster, so the GOP agreed to submit the ques¬ 
tion to a vote (albeit one restricted to members of their own party). The name 
of the top vote getter was then submitted to Republican Congressman Jonathan 
H. Rowell of Bloomington. 

“The present postmaster would like to retain the office and as he has been 
courteous and efficient there are Republicans who would gladly see him re¬ 
main,” The Pantagraph noted of the situation in Colfax, “but as he is a Democrat 
of the ‘most strictest sect’ it is conceded by a majority of the dominant party 
that he ought to go.” After all, the newspaper concluded, four years earlier this 
“courteous and efficient” Democrat had unceremoniously bumped from office 
his Republican predecessor. 

The spoils system came under frequent fire, though it was usually the political 
party out of power that did most of the complaining. The Progressive Era and 
its good government reforms finally made the wholesale politicization of the 
Postal Service untenable. In 1912, President William Howard Taft placed 
fourth-class postmasters under civil service, severely curtailing patronage. And 
in 1936, President Franklin Delano Roosevelt did the same to second- and 
third-class postmasters. 

The situation did not always pit Democrat against Republican. Sometimes, 
the provincial, intensely personal nature of doling out patronage led to ugly 
intra-party squabbling. In the late 1850s, for instance, President James 
Buchanan and U.S. Senator Stephen A. Douglas, then the nation’s two most 
powerful Democrats, backed different men for Bloomington postmaster. 
Buchanan allies brought in Barnett D. Van Druver from Clinton, Illinois, a move 
that infuriated Douglas supporters who favored George McElheny, the sitting 
postmaster. Van Druver, viewed by local Democrats as a Buchananite interloper, 
was even burned in effigy. 
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Chatsworth train wreck 
‘an awful human carnage’ 

It was the crudest of nights, one that would take the lives of more than 80 men, 
women and children. And as with many great disasters, survivors and those first 
on the scene would remain haunted by its unspeakable sights and sounds for the 
remainder of their lives. 

On Wednesday, August to, 1887, an eastbound Toledo, Peoria & Western (TP&W) 
Railroad train trundled out of Peoria and through Eureka, El Paso, Chenoa and 
Fairbury. It took two steam locomotives to pull the long line of wooden coaches 
packed with about 700 vacationers taking advantage of a special offer to visit 
Niagara Falls. 

The wreck occurred several minutes before midnight near Chatsworth, a small 
community in southeast Livingston County. Unbeknownst to the TP&W, a fire ear¬ 
lier that day had damaged a small bridge that crossed a dry creek bed. Although 
the bridge remained standing, the wooden trestle was deeply charred and unable 
to support the weight of the oncoming train. 

What happened next was then no surprise, and the Chatsworth train wreck re¬ 
mains to this day one of the deadliest railroad accidents in U.S. history. 

It had been a hot and dry summer. On the day of the wreck, the TP&W, fearing 
sparks from its steam engines could ignite brush fires, ordered a section crew to un¬ 
dertake controlled bums along a stretch of its line. One such burn occurred near the 
doomed bridge, and in all likelihood the crew failed to completely extinguish the fire. 

Just east of Chatsworth, the train followed a sloping grade, and as it approached 
the bridge its speed reached some 40 miles an hour. The first engine managed to 
cross safely as the bridge collapsed behind it. The second engine rolled onto its side, 
and as each wooden passenger car flew across the creek bed it piled into the car 



McLean County Museum of History 


The August 10,1887 TP&W train wreck east of Chatsworth attracted hundreds, if not 
thousands, of curious onlookers. Many picked through the ghastly scene to take 
home a souvenir. This image was one of a series produced and sold by a Fairbury 
photographer by the name of Watson. 
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ahead. The sleeper cars in the rear were tossed about, but came to a halt before 
reaching the bridge. 

The smoldering mass of steel, splintered wood, and mangled bodies beggared all 
description. “Instantly the air was filled with the cries of the wounded and the 
shrieks of those about to die,” reported the Chicago Times. “The groans of men and 
the screams of women united to make an appalling sound, and above all could be 
heard the agonizing cries of little children as in some instances they lay pinned 
alongside their dead parents.” 

Though written in the lurid newspaper prose of the day, the Times account was 
generally accurate. J.M. Tennery was on the first sleeper, which ended up balanced 
over the creek bed, its passengers shaken but alive. “I got out in safety,” he recalled, 
“and the scene presented to the eye and ear was one I wish I could forever efface 
from my memory, but I know I never can. The shrieks of the dying and the glaring 
faces of the dead will always stay with me.” Around 2 a.m., in a cruel gesture of 
fate, rain began falling in torrents on the pitiful scene. 

With more than 80 dead, the Chatsworth wreck probably ranks as the second or 
third deadliest U.S rail accident in the nineteenth century. Many of the dead and 
dying were transported to Chatsworth. “On one of the upper floors of the school 
building the scene presented was enough to sicken the strongest,” reported the 
Chicago Times, “as there were a number of dead bodies simply crushed out of all 
possible recognition, and looking less like the remains of human beings than any¬ 
thing that the imagination could picture.” 

The accident was a national story, with The New York Times devoting almost half 
its front page to the tragedy. The Pantograph was the first newspaper to break the 
story, thanks to the work of telegraph editor William McCambridge. 

Much about that night remains shrouded in mystery, and some of the basic facts 
remain contested, such as the number of cars pulled by the two steam engines. Even 
the final death toll is unknown, with some accounts settling on 81 and others placing 
the final tally at 85. 

By Sunday, August 14, the railroad had gathered most of the debris into an enormous 
funeral pyre. “A match was touched to the mass and in a few hours heaps of ashes hid 
whatever secrets the wreck still contained,” reported The Bulletin, another Blooming¬ 
ton daily newspaper. “A smell of burning flesh from time to time filled the air.” 

The wreck is said to have spurred safety improvements in the railroad industry, 
most notably the increased use of steel in the construction of passenger cars. 

Not long after the disaster, Thomas P. Westendorf wrote the ballad, “The Bridge 
Was Burned at Chatsworth” (it’s also known as “The Chatsworth Wreck”). The 50 th 
anniversary memorial service, held August 11,1937 in Chatsworth, included nine 
survivors from that terrible night. The program concluded with the singing of Wes¬ 
tendorf s song, including this stanza: 

A mighty crash of timbers, a sound of hissing steam; 

The groans and cries of anguish, a woman’s stifled scream. 

The dead and dying mingled with the broken beams and bars; 

An awful human carnage, a dreadful wreck of cars. 
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Synagogue offers enduring reminder 
of Jewish community’s contributions 

When it opened its doors more than 120 years ago, Moses Montefiore Temple, 
located on the corner of Prairie and Monroe streets just east of downtown Bloom¬ 
ington, served as the most visible symbol of the city’s small but influential Jewish 
community. Although the congregation left for larger quarters in the late 1950s, the 
old temple survives today, an enduring reminder that one of this city’s strengths 
has been its ethnic, racial and religious diversity. 

Bloomington’s Jewish population has never been statistically significant, hovering 
around one percent or lower in the decades before and after the turn of the last cen¬ 
tury. In 1877, The Pantagraph reported that there were less than 100 “Hebrew peo¬ 
ple” in the city, this at a time when the total population was around 17,000. Even 
so, local Jews organized a chapter of the Jewish benevolent organization B’nai B’rith 
(the local lodge was named for Abraham Lincoln), and they began considering plans 
for a Jewish cemetery (which would lead to the one now located at Veterans Park¬ 
way and Morris Avenue). What was missing, though, was a house of worship. 

In September 1882, two days before Rosh Hashanah, German immigrant Isaac 
Livingston arrived in Bloomington with the Torah, and the first services were held 
in the basement of the Unitarian church. A list of the earliest elected officers and 
trustees reads like a who’s who of downtown retailers, including Aaron Livingston 
(brother of Isaac), who ran a dry goods store; William Freeland, who sold “fancy 
goods;” and clothiers Samuel Altman, Wolf Griesheim and Jacob and Sigmund 
Heldman. By the spring of 1883, the congregation’s leaders had unanimously 
adopted the name Moses Montefiore, in honor of the internationally recognized 
British philanthropist. Several other synagogues in the U.S. carry this name, as does 
the university hospital of the Albert Einstein College of Medicine in New York City. 

Once the congregation was on its feet, plans were made to build a synagogue. A 
lot was purchased in 1885, and the cornerstone laid in August 1888. The synagogue 
was one of the more distinctive works of prolific Bloomington architect (and Gentile) 
George H. Miller. Born in 1856 to German immigrants, he began his career as a 15- 
year-old apprentice to German-born Bloomington architect Rudolph Richter. 
Miller’s body of work includes Cook Hall (popularly known as “The Castle”) on the 
Illinois State University campus, and the Miller Park Pavilion. Germans dominated 
Bloomington’s early Jewish community, and several of its more successful members 
owned or worked in Miller-designed buildings, so it’s not surprising he received the 
temple commission. Miller is credited with at least 17 church-related projects, 
though this synagogue is the lone non-Christian one. 

The Moorish-influenced Moses Montefiore Temple, built of rusticated limestone, 
features exotic stylings such as pointed, S-shaped ogee (or Venetian) arches, two 
onion-shaped domes, and keyhole-shaped doors and windows. “It looks like a bit of 
Orientalism let down into this western hemisphere,” noted The Pantagraph when 
it opened. Its design was similar to contemporaneous synagogues built throughout 
Germany, though most of those were destroyed by the Nazis in the 1930s and 1940s. 
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A view of the old Moses Montefiore Temple in May 1889, the month of its formal 
dedication. 

Moses Montefiore Temple was dedicated in May 1889, with Rabbi Edward N. Calisch 
of Peoria presiding. The Bloomington congregation did not have a full-time rabbi until 
1938, and Calisch became the first in a long line of out-of-town, part-time rabbis needed 
for regular services, High Holy Days, marriages and other important events. 

Construction on the current Moses Montefiore was completed in 1959. Located on 
Robinhood Lane off Towanda Avenue, the new modernist temple was the work of 
the local architectural firm Lundeen and Hilfinger. The old synagogue then served 
as home for a series of Christian churches, though by the mid-1990s it stood vacant. 

But that was not the end of Bloomington’s lovely little temple. In the late 1990s, 
Peter Warshaw and Carolyn Ketcham undertook an ambitious restoration project. 
They converted the synagogue-cum-church into a single-family residence, work 
that included the installation of a 1,000-pound, custom-fabricated copper dome to 
replace the one lost in a 1980 windstorm. 

Although the building is now a residence, its architectural and cultural significance 
remain forever connected to the formative years of the local Jewish community. “I 
accept this [ceremonial] key and with it throw open the doors of this house to all who 
wish to enter,” declared Aaron Livingston during the synagogue’s 1889 dedicatory 
exercises. “To the glad, the happy, to the care worn and grief stricken, to the sick and 
the poor, to high and low, to the stranger and the alien, these doors are open, this 
house is free, and all are welcome and all who enter here will find hope and peace.” 
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Local resident’s journals chronicle 
daily life and personal tragedy 

One of the hidden treasures of the McLean County Museum of History is a col¬ 
lection of newspaper-styled journals written more than century ago. 

The author, Edward Mayne Wilson, was born August 16,1866, in Dale Township, 
about five miles southwest of Bloomington. He was the third of nine children born 
to A. Judson Wilson, a successful farmer and local officeholder, and Ellen E. Cor¬ 
nell, one of the earliest schoolteachers in Dale Township. 

In November 1881, Wilson, then 15 years old, began the first of a series of hand¬ 
written journals, a practice he maintained until the fall of 1902, some nine months 
before his untimely death. He called his first journal “The Times,” and the other 
early ones “The Keystone Monthly” and “The News.” As the titles suggest, he com¬ 
posed his thoughts newspaper- or magazine-style, with “headlines” over “articles.” 
These journals—the final five were called “The Daleite” (after Dale Township)—fea¬ 
tured neighborhood and family news, personal reflections, wide-ranging sketches 
on local history, travel pieces, short stories (some appearing in serial form), and 
poetry. Befitting the reportage feel of the journals, Wilson often referred to himself 
in the third person as “E. M. Wilson” or even “Mr. Wilson.” 

The journals represent more than historical artifacts. In this age of utilitarian dig¬ 
ital communication, they are carefully crafted objets d’art. First-time readers, for 
instance, are struck by Wilson’s superb penmanship, and in his later journals, he 
carefully measured out his words to fit two columns per page. Most startling, 
though, are the exquisitely rendered pencil and ink sketches that appear throughout 
the journals, ranging from Illinois River valley landscapes to humorous vignettes 
of his college days at Illinois State Normal University (ISNU). 

He was born to put pencil and pen to paper. “While my comrades far excelled me 
in all things physical, so, I may safely say, I surpassed them in all things intellec¬ 
tual,” Wilson once observed. “So, when I wanted a watermelon, I depended upon 
them to procure it, when they wanted a love letter, I wrote it for them, and the scales 
balanced perfectly.” 

“The Daleite” of September 1887 to September 1889 offers a fascinating window 
into the social and intellectual life of ISNU students “back in the day.” He then 
taught school before starting a real-life journalism career with The Pantagraph, 
first serving as editor of its weekly edition (which was sent primarily to rural sub¬ 
scribers), and then moving to the daily side to become telegraph editor. 

In May 1894, Wilson, then 27 years old, married Lettie B. Rutledge of Heyworth, 
who, like himself, had attended ISNU and taught school in the area. A year later 
they had a son, Lyndon. Their joy was short-lived due to the fact that 24-year-old 
Lettie suffered from late-stage tuberculosis, a communicable disease also known 
as consumption. She died one month after the birth of their son. “Having passed 
into unconsciousness on the night of June 29, she did not rally or give any sign, but 
faded slowly away,” Wilson recorded in “The Daleite” of July-August 1895. “Is it 
better then for her who is gone, better for those who are left, better for those who 
may read this in days to come, to leave unsaid what is in the heart?” 
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After Lettie’s death, Wil¬ 
son moved to Chicago 
where, with the assistance 
of Pantagraph publisher 
W.O. Davis, he found an 
editing position with the 
Record-Herald newspa¬ 
per. In Chicago, he 
bumped into Mary E. 
Lawrence of Belvidere, Illi¬ 
nois, an old sweetheart 
from his ISNU days. The 
two married in September 
1897, with Edward, Jr. 
born in early 1899. Fate 
dealt another blow. Mary 
learned she had tuberculo¬ 
sis and, on the advice of her 
physician, moved to Den¬ 
ver, Colorado, hoping the 
dry mountain air would 
improve her condition. 
Wilson remained in 
Chicago for a while before 
joining his wife out West. 
He now had tuberculosis, 
though their financial situ¬ 
ation was such that he con¬ 
tinued to work in the 
newspaper business, this 
time for the Denver 
Republican. 

Meanwhile, the health of both continued to deteriorate. “Ed is in an awful state of 
mind and talks of going home to die,” Mary wrote back to Belvidere on November 
20,1902. Edward Wilson passed away in Denver, the end coming May 5,1903. He 
was but 36 years old. The Pantagraph called its late colleague “one of the most bril¬ 
liant newspapermen of the West.” Three months later, Mary followed Edward to 
the grave. 

In January 1882, a 15-year-old Wilson brooded in his journal over the deeply 
entwined nature of writing, memory, and mortality. He declared that when fin¬ 
ished with his current journal, he would place it in an old trunk, where it would 
remain for many years “hidden and unused.” Only in the “decline of life” would 
he revisit this “unpretentious” and “seemingly uninteresting” volume. He ended 
with this declaration: “And now, farewell. I place it in the hands of time until that 
day shall come.” 
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This is a page from Wilson’s fourth journal, “The Wilsonian 
Banner,” written in 1884-1885 when he was in his late 
teens. 
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‘Buffalo’ Jones, savior of 
American bison, born here 

During his long and remarkable life, Charles Jesse “Buffalo” Jones was known, 
at one time or another, as a Great Plains trailblazer, breeder of buffalo, Wild 
West showman, consort of European royalty, Arctic explorer, and cowboy of the 
East African Serengeti. 

Several years before his death, a nearly 70-year-old Buffalo Jones visited the 
New York estate of celebrated writer and publisher Elbert Hubbard. Both men 
grew up in McLean County, and Hubbard even claimed that his father, pioneer 
physician Silas Hubbard, attended Jones’s 1844 birth. According to the younger 
Hubbard, the Jones farm was northeast of Normal in a section of Money Creek 
Township known as “Hell’s Bend.” After Jones’s visit, Hubbard penned one of 
his distinctive biographical sketches on the Wild West legend, filled with spot- 
on observations softened with affection and gentle humor. Buffalo Jones, he 
deftly observed, “was born the boss of us all.” 

After spending his formative years in McLean County, Jones journeyed to 
Kansas in 1866. Once there, he earned a hard living on the southern Great Plains 
as a buffalo hunter and early stockman when the West was still very much 
“wild.” In the terrible winter of 1885-1886, tens of thousands of cattle suc¬ 
cumbed to subzero temperatures and deep snow. “I lost so many cattle that 
there seemed no future in the business,” he recalled. Spurred by the need for 
more resilient livestock, Jones began tentative trials to interbreed American 
bison with cattle, calling the offspring “cattalo.” There were significant problems 
with interbreeding, though, including patterns of infertility and the untamable, 
buffalo-like disposition of the cattalo. He made several attempts to make a for¬ 
tune off these hybrids, but all such schemes ended in bust. 

Fortunately Jones’s commercial interests also made him an early champion 
of the buffalo, this at a time when the signature species of the Great Plains 
was nearly extirpated in an orgy of wanton slaughter. Jones organized some 
of the earliest roundups of surviving buffalo calves to create “seed” herds for 
posterity, and at one time, his nearly 150-strong herd was the largest in 
Kansas. Given this record, the Kansas State Historical Society has recognized 
Jones’s significant role in the “preservation and perpetuation” of the American 
bison. 

Never one for idleness, in 1897-1898, Jones led an ill-conceived, 17-month ex¬ 
pedition to the arctic wilds of northwestern Canada with the goal of bringing 
back live musk oxen for breeding purposes. Several years later, Jones became 
game warden of Yellowstone National Park. When President Theodore Roo¬ 
sevelt visited the park (or so the story goes), he draped himself in one of Jones’s 
cattalo robes, described as “soft as silk and as large as a parlor rug,” with a luster 
equal to the “finest Russian sable.” 
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In 1909, following in 
“TR’s” footsteps, Jones 
led an expedition to 
Africa, though this time 
the big game was 
brought down not with 
an elephant gun but 
rather a cowboy’s lariat. 
With a “moving picture” 
cameraman in tow, 
Jones and his party las¬ 
soed and hog-tied a 
menagerie of East 
African wildlife, includ¬ 
ing a giraffe, hyena, leop¬ 
ard, lion, zebra, and yes, 
even a warthog. Most of 
the animals were then re¬ 
turned to the bush. “The 
only animal which was 
found impossible to cap¬ 
ture was the wildebeest,” 
reported a South African 
newspaper. 

Jones returned to Africa 
in 1914, but contracted 
“jungle fever,” the then- 
common term for 
malaria. He passed away October 1,1919, and was laid to rest in Garden City, a 
Kansas boomtown he helped put on the map. This small city includes a bronze 
statue of Jones, located on the grounds of the Finney County Courthouse, a Buf¬ 
falo Jones Elementary School, and a Buffalo Jones Avenue. 

“The passing of ‘Buffalo’ Jones removed a picturesque figure from the life of 
America,” memorialized The Bulletin, a Bloomington daily newspaper. “Tall, of 
splendid physique, with long hair and a grizzled beard, he attracted the attention 
of all, whether in a great city or on the streets of a western village.” 

In the fall of 1905, not long after he resigned as game warden of Yellowstone, 
Jones returned to Central Illinois to visit old friends and old haunts. “I remem¬ 
ber the time shortly after leaving Bloomington when I used to shoot buffalo for 
50 cents a head,” he said somewhat ruefully. “There were millions of them all 
over the West and [for] the crime of killing those noble animals then I am seek¬ 
ing to atone for now by preserving them as best I can.” 
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In the twilight of his career, Wild West legend Charles 
“Buffalo” Jones is seen here wearing a buckskin jacket, 
with a lariat rope thrown over his shoulder. 
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Eccentric Bloomington artist garnered 
acclaim (and notoriety) painting corn 

Known as “The Farmer Who Paints and the Painter Who Farms,” Alfred Montgomery’s 
exquisitely rendered rustic still lifes of corn tell the story of an unconventional artist 
who called Bloomington home. 

Though Montgomery occasionally painted other subjects (think sheep), his standing 
as a well-known folk artist rests with his richly-textured ear corn oils. Painted more than 
a century ago, these works ranged from simple compositions featuring one or two ears 
of corn to more complex arrangements with ears spilling from sacks and baskets, or 
scattered among boxes, barrels, and corn scoops. 

The most striking quality of Montgomery’s corn studies is the tactile realism of the ker¬ 
nels, shaped using an expertly turned daub of yellow paint. There were stories, likely 
apocryphal, about these works attracting the “nibble of a horse” or the “peck of a hen.” 
Exaggeration or not, the uncanny effect was such that Montgomery was once accused of 
pasting actual kernels onto the canvas, a charge he dismissed with a “disdainful laugh.” 

Unfortunately for Montgomery, his hit-and-miss career occurred before folk and other 
“outsider” artists became the darlings of art world sophisticates. In Montgomery’s day, his 
oils primarily appealed to well-off farmers and businesses linked to the Cornbelt, such as 
seed companies, banks and livestock exchanges. 

For long stretches of his career Montgomery was on the road, and when business was 
slow, he painted in exchange for room and board or a train ticket to the next town. Given 
the itinerant nature of his livelihood, he painted on various surfaces, including patched 
canvas, tin, planed lumber, and cigar boxes, and many of his frames were cobbled together 
from fence rails and barn doors. Nonetheless, he was an adept salesman who could whee¬ 
dle his way into the backroom office of a local bank president or grain merchant. 

“When he could not corral the rich man in his place of business he would follow him 
to his playground,” remarked an observer who once spotted Montgomery in the resort 
town of Lake Geneva, Wisconsin. “He had gone there to sell his wares to the millionaires 
who spend their summers at that placid resort. There was a yoke over his shoulders, 
suspended from the ends of which were straps, holding large bags in which he carried a 
number of his paintings. Thus equipped he walked the shore paths and private drives, 
stopping wherever he intercepted his prospect, frequently making a sale.” 

Montgomery also made a name for himself on the lecture circuit, extolling the aes¬ 
thetic and moral virtues of life and art as practiced far from the effete parlors and studios 
of the East Coast and Europe. 

We know more of Montgomery the painter than Montgomery the man. He was probably 
born in Logan County, Illinois, in 1857 but spent part of his youth and early adulthood in 
Iowa and Kansas, if not elsewhere. He lived in Bloomington from about 1893 to 1905, and 
the self-described “farmer-painter and painter-farmer” ingratiated himself into the city’s 
elite, selling his paintings to prominent families and businesses. 

Since some of his most creative years were spent in Bloomington, there are Mont¬ 
gomerys scattered throughout Central Illinois, including many in private homes (such 
as the one shown here). The collections of the McLean County Museum of History 
include a Montgomery corn painting, and Bloomington Public Library owns an oil 
titled Sheep in Hay, dated 1896. 
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Special to the McLean County Museum of History 

This representative Montgomery is one of an unknown number privately held 
by area residents. 


Although Montgomery remains the better part of a mystery, there are indications that 
he struggled in both his personal and professional lives. In August 1896, The Panto¬ 
graph reported that Bloomington authorities had arrested “the alleged artist” Mont¬ 
gomery on a warrant for abandoning his wife, believed to be Esther Waddington, and 
her four children. What became of this marriage remains unknown. He remarried in 
1906, and lived much of the remainder of his life in Southern California, though he trav¬ 
eled widely, painting and lecturing in places like Tulsa, Oklahoma. He died in Los An¬ 
geles in 1922. 

In a 1956 letter to The Pantograph, George Montgomery, a grandson from the first 
marriage, said he had known for a long time that his grandfather was a rascal, an icon¬ 
oclast,” and “perhaps a bit of a cad.” 

On May 3, 1900, The Chicago Tribune reported that Montgomery had made the 
rounds among the city’s moneyed families, taking tea and lecturing in their homes. Dur¬ 
ing these visits, he boasted that one of his corn paintings had been sold to a San Fran¬ 
cisco department store for $10,000. This apparent bullish market on Montgomerys 
enabled him to command “fancy prices” during his whirlwind tour of Chicago. Unfortu¬ 
nately, The Tribune reported that the city’s art collectors received a “rude shock” when 
they later learned that the $10,000 painting was actually sold for $400. 
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Mentally ill inmate carved soap 
into works of art 

In the early 1890s, a mysterious, mentally unbalanced stranger was found wan¬ 
dering through a Catholic cemetery on Bloomington’s west side. This John Doe 
(for he carried no identification) was judged insane and dispatched to the McLean 
County Jail where he spent the next six weeks. He was in his late 20s and spoke at 
least several languages (some said five), including English and Italian. 

Most unusual, though, was that behind bars he passed the time carving intricate 
objects and figures from common soap, using only a pin and his thumbnail. 

This nameless visitor was sent to St. Louis where a physician, sympathetic 
to the man’s plight, mailed off some 200 postcards to authorities across the 
country detailing his appearance and present circumstances, all in the hopes 
of finding someone who recognized him. Providentially (or at least as told in 
the local press), one of the cards fell into the lap of his mother who was living 
in New York City. 

The lost soul’s name was John B. Leoni, a native of the Mediterranean island 
of Corsica. One version of the story (and there are several) holds that his mental 
instability was traced to an accident two years earlier, when he fell from a trapeze 
in a Harrisburg, Pennsylvania gymnasium. Reunited in St. Louis, mother and 
son returned to the East Coast, this time to Philadelphia where doctors discov¬ 
ered that a piece of his fractured skull had pierced his brain. The subsequent op¬ 
eration was an apparent success and a seemingly cured Leoni was released back 
into society. 

For the next several years it was said that Leoni enjoyed life uninterrupted by 
bouts of madness, and he visited Bloomington in April 1893, boasting of employ¬ 
ment at, of all places, a Chicago soap factory. Alas, poor John Leoni began expe¬ 
riencing relapses, and this would be a recurring pattern over the 
decade—incarceration or institutionalization, a return to sanity, discharge into the 
world, descent back into madness, and once more a stay in a county jail or mental 
institution. By the mid-i890s, he was turning up again and again in various down- 
state communities, stark raving mad and often in the process of tearing off his 
clothing. In spite of his precarious mental state, once thrown into the local 
hoosegow he was always eager to procure one or more bars of soap so he could 
begin carving objects and figures. 

Pictured here is a Leoni soap sculpture tableau from the collections of the 
McLean County Museum of History. Carved in the county jail using bars of Kirk’s 
brand soap, it was originally a gift from Leoni to McLean County Sheriff Vinton 
E. Howell. Sometime afterward, Howell gave the sculpture to Bloomington res¬ 
ident Rowland Evans, and Evans’s wife, Mary, donated it to the Museum in 1924. 

This Civil War memorial, carved sometime in the 1890s, features a cross deco¬ 
rated with flowers, leaves and birds. Two soldiers and an assortment of military 
trappings, including a sword, rifle and cannonballs, decorate the base. Carved 
near the bottom of the cross are the letters “GAR,” the acronym for the Grand 
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Army of the Republic, a post- 
Civil War organization of 
Union veterans. 

The local press demon¬ 
strated a fondness for Leoni, 
and diligently reported on his 
comings and goings and all 
the madness in between, not 
only when it happened in 
Bloomington, but even else¬ 
where in the state. “A crazy 
man was found a day or two 
ago wandering aimlessly 
around Bradfordtown, a vil¬ 
lage a few miles west of 
Springfield,” noted The 
Weekly Pantagraph of Sep¬ 
tember 4,1896. “He was but 
half clothed when taken in 
charge by some farmers and 
taken to [Springfield]. In jail 
he commenced entertaining 
the officers by making fancy 
McLean County Museum of History figures and pieces of Statuary 

The uncanny artistic ability of John Leoni is manifest ou t °f soap. 

in this soap sculpture held in the collections of the According to one account, 

McLean County Museum of History. he spent time at the Kanka- 

_kee insane asylum, having 

been discharged in December 1896. Yet five months later, May 1897, he was 
found first in Pontiac and then Pekin, ending up in the respective county jails of 
Livingston and Tazewell. His peripatetic ways continued. “A wild-eyed, middle- 
aged man was taken in charge by the authorities of Mitchell, Ill., yesterday after¬ 
noon,” relayed the June 28, 1899 Bulletin (a long defunct competitor to The 
Pantagraph ) of another Leoni sighting. “He had torn off his clothes in an insane 
frenzy.” 

Several Bloomington residents owned Leoni carvings, and his “soap modeling” 
was said (at least by the local press) to have a national reputation. He was an out¬ 
sider in all shape and manner, long before Outsider Art became the Next Big 
Thing in the art world. 

Sadly, John Leoni passed away in early 1902 in St. Louis, the cause of death 
being pneumonia. 

As evident in the GAR piece, Leoni’s work was born of a rich artistic imagina¬ 
tion, ingenious craftsmanship and a troubled mind. His life was a balancing act 
between creativity and madness, and in the end it was the latter that won out. 
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Witherspoon commanded all-black 
troops in ‘Splendid Little War’ 

During the Spanish-American War, men from Bloomington, including Capt. 
Julius C. Witherspoon, were part of a pioneering “all-colored” state regiment led 
not by white officers—the common yet disgraceful practice at the time—but rather 
by fellow African Americans. In the end, the professionalism of the 8th Illinois 
United States Volunteers clearly demonstrated that blacks were just as capable of 
leading men under difficult conditions as their white counterparts. 

Born in Archidelphia, Arkansas, in 1859 or i860, Julius Witherspoon and his 
wife, Mary, moved to Bloomington in 1884. Julius found employment as a laborer, 
hostler, city police patrolman and livery barn manager. The large Witherspoon 
family included six daughters, four born in Arkansas and two in Bloomington. 

In 1898, the U.S. waged a four-month war against an overmatched Spain. The 
Treaty of Paris consigned the Philippines and Puerto Rico as territorial posses¬ 
sions of the emerging American empire, while Cuba became nominally independ¬ 
ent, though it traded one overseer (King Alfonso XIII of Spain) for another (Uncle 
Sam). Not surprisingly, some members of the black community looked upon the 
Spanish-American War through jaundiced eyes. They noted that black U.S. troops 
fought to free Cubans (many of whom were descendents of African slaves) from 
Spanish colonial rule, all the while enduring second-class (or worse) citizenship 
back in the states. 

Despite the endemic racism of the American military (or perhaps because of it), 
black regiments were some of the first ordered to Cuba, including the 10th Cavaliy 
(the famed Buffalo Soldiers), which played a key role in the Battle of San Juan Hill. 
Often, these units were referred to as “immune” troops in the exaggerated belief 
that blacks could better withstand the climate and diseases of the Caribbean tropics. 

In July 1898, the 8th Illinois mustered into service at the Illinois State Fair¬ 
grounds in Springfield. Gov. John Riley Tanner told the men that, “even from the 
very doors of the White House have I received letters asking and advising me not 
to officer this regiment with colored men, but I promised to do so, and I have done 
it. I shall never rest until I see this regiment—my regiment—on the soil of Cuba, 
battling for the right, and for its kinsmen.” 

Witherspoon served as captain of the 8th’s Co. G. The full regiment’s muster 
roll listed 1,195 men and 76 officers, of which at least 36 were from McLean 
County. Among them was Lt. Henry W. Jameson, a minister from Bloomington. 
Although the “Splendid Little War” (as U.S. ambassador to London John Hay 
called it) ended before the 8th made it to Cuba, the Illinois unit was used for post¬ 
war policing, which ironically proved just as dangerous, as there were far more 
U.S. casualties from tropical and camp-borne diseases than combat. 

The 8th served seven long months in Cuba, beginning in mid-August 1898 
(Spain signed the armistice on August 12), spending most of its time in and 
around San Luis, a town on the eastern end of the island. In early January 1899, 
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Men of Company G, 8th Illinois Volunteers, under the command of Capt. Julius 
Witherspoon of Bloomington, at rest before the camera. 


The Pantagraph published a lengthy letter from Witherspoon. “When we first ar¬ 
rived, we suffered heavily from malarial fever, but since the dry season has set in 
we have had very few cases of anything,” he wrote in the letter dated December 
20,1898. During the first week in Cuba the regiment suffered from a lack of pro¬ 
visions. “But from that time until the present,” Witherspoon added, “we have had 
fresh beef, canned fruit hot biscuits and light bread every day.” 

Near the end of its tour, the 8th Illinois received an inspection by Gen. J.C. 
Breckinridge, who declared it was “a shame to muster out of service such an ex¬ 
cellent regiment.” This praise did much to buoy the weary spirits of the men. “This 
day marked the death of the old stalking horse that Negroes were unable to com¬ 
mand their own race,” noted the authors of the official regimental history. 

Once home, Witherspoon returned to the livery business, though all was not 
well. Mary died in 1903, and Julius suffered from ill health, possibly from malaria 
or some ailment contracted in Cuba. 

Witherspoon never recovered, passing away November 12,1906, at the Home 
for Disabled Volunteer Soldiers in Danville, Illinois. He was only 46 years old. His 
earthly remains were brought to Bloomington for a funeral at Wayman African 
Methodist Episcopal Church. Members of Co. G took charge of the service and es¬ 
corted the body to its final resting place at Evergreen Memorial Cemetery on the 
city’s south side. 
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Danvers’ Willow Bark Institute and its 
‘Wonderful Cure’ 

In the early 1890s, Danvers physician Fred J. Parkhurst opened the Willow Bark 
Institute, staking his personal and professional reputation on a peculiar method to 
cure drunkenness. 

Parkhurst’s treatment consisted of having patients ingest a bitter, nausea-induc¬ 
ing liquid before downing a shot of whiskey. The main ingredient in the “cure” was 
salicin, a chemical found in the bark of the willow tree that’s similar to aspirin. Ob¬ 
viously, Parkhurst hoped that after the typical three-week treatment his patients 
would associate their reflexive nausea with demon whiskey. 

Sound familiar? More than a few of us will remember our wayward high school 
years and coming home exceedingly intoxicated only to have our angry and disap¬ 
pointed (though well-meaning) father force us to take sips of beer between bouts 
of vomiting. In effect, Parkhurst practiced a similar “therapy,” though one softened 
with the apparent trappings of professional medicine. 

After the Willow Bark opened, a flurry of testimonials from its patients appeared 
in The Pantagraph. Danvers carriage maker Henry Musselman “had been one of 
the most ardent worshippers at the shrine of Bacchus,” drinking as much as a quart 
of whiskey a day. “I had been on a big drunk, and stopped at the institute and told 
them to cure me,” he stated. “They have done so. On the fifth day of treatment I 
had to refuse whiskey, and now the very smell of it makes me sick.” J.J. Plank, a 
Danvers area farmer, was equally effusive in his praise. “I can say that I have taken 
a three weeks’ treatment... and feel today better than I have felt for ten years,” he 
said. “I am a poor man but I told an old acquaintance today that I would gladly con¬ 
tribute if he would take the treatment. I am saved and have no hesitancy in recom¬ 
mending the treatment to any one.” 

There were similar nausea-based treatments for alcoholism, the most famous 
being the Keeley Cure. Based in Dwight, Illinois, Dr. Leslie E. Keeley’s gold chloride 
remedy was well known throughout the nation. 

In August 1892, Parkhurst organized a social club for his “temperance sanato¬ 
rium” graduates, with Charles Baird—“four weeks ago a drunkard”—as the group’s 
president. Speaking at a club gathering, Rev. B.F. Lawrence of Danvers Cumberland 
Presbyterian Church praised the good works of Parkhurst. “The time will yet come 
when prohibitionists will look on this institute as Abraham did on his son Isaac, 
‘the hope of the nation,”’ he said. 

The institute eventually expanded to treat those addicted to morphine, opium 
and tobacco. A Willow Bark advertisement from 1895 included prices for several 
different treatment programs, ranging from a fee of $100 (or more than $2,700 in 
2012 inflation-adjusted dollars) to cure morphine or opium addiction (room and 
board included), to $5 to cure the tobacco habit from one’s own home. 

The Willow Bark’s language describing the road from addiction to recovery 
is a familiar one today. “No, I am not proud that I had to take a treatment but I am 
proud that I did,” declared J.E. Jennings, a former patient who became the insti¬ 
tute’s manager, in December 1897. Though acknowledging that some graduates fell 
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Beginning in 1903, the Concord Hotel in Danvers served as a boarding house for pa¬ 
tients of the Willow Bark Institute. Four years later, Danvers became a stop on the Illi¬ 
nois Traction System, an electrified interurban rail line (see car on the right). 


off the Willow Bark wagon, he maintained that these periodic failures were a prod¬ 
uct of old-fashioned human frailty. According to Jennings, “cured” men turned to 
drink chiefly due to the influences of “bad women, gambling and evil associations.” 

In May 1903, Parkhurst opened the Concord Hotel in Danvers to serve as a board¬ 
ing house for his patients (though it also accommodated the general traveling pub¬ 
lic). The Concord featured more than forty rooms, public and private dining 
facilities, and a well-appointed lobby that opened onto a spacious porch running 
alongside two sides of the hotel. Parkhurst passed away in 1915, though his institute 
remained open for several more years. In 1935, Ernest W. Mammen, a longtime 
Bloomington surgeon, resurrected the Willow Bark name and reopened the clinic 
at the old Parkhurst home in Danvers. Dr. Mammen closed this second incarnation 
of the institute in 1950. 

Whether Parkhurst’s treatment offered any long-term relief whatsoever for prob¬ 
lem drinkers, or instead represented a socially acceptable form of patent quackery, 
remains open to debate. Still, one must grudgingly admire the infomercial earnest¬ 
ness of those who praised the Willow Bark cure. 

In the summer of 1892, 0 .W. Craig of Normal, who had just completed three weeks 
of apparently successful treatment, spoke before the Willow Bark Club. Craig said his 
addiction had left him a broken man. “Blasted hopes, wasted years and a fire-red nose 
was about all that was left me,” he said. Yet in the end, Craig found salvation in 
Parkhurst’s cure. “Do not keep silent,” he told his fellow graduates, “but cry aloud from 
the housetops, as it were; let your voice be heard from Maine to California, from the 
north to the south, through valley and over hill, until the very gates of heaven shall re¬ 
sound with your praises of the Willow Bark Institute and its wonderful cure.” 
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Farmers turned to local manufacturer 
for portable elevators 

For much of the twentieth century, gangly contraptions called portable elevators 
were a common sight on farms throughout the Cornbelt. These elevators moved 
not people but rather ear and shelled corn, as well as wheat, oats and other grains, 
from wagon to storage crib or bin. 

Bloomington-based (and aptly named) Portable Elevator Manufacturing Co., lo¬ 
cated on the corner of Grove and McClun streets on the city’s near east side, was 
one of the largest and most successful makers of this type of farm equipment. 

Portable elevators helped farmers escape the backbreaking limitations of scooping 
grain with a shovel. By cheating gravity, “corn dumps” (as elevators were also 
called) made possible the erection of ever-larger corn cribs, well-ventilated out¬ 
buildings designed to dry and store ear corn. These cribs in turn enabled farmers 
to hold large amounts of grain, and thus hedge their bets against fickle commodity 
prices and market conditions. A1909 Portable Elevator sales catalog put it this way: 
“You can keep your grain yourself and hold it for the best price instead of hauling 
it from the fields to company elevator.” 



McLean County Museum of History 

This photograph from a 1927 Portable Elevator Manufacturing Co. catalog shows a 
“Little Giant” steel elevator in action. Also visible are a derrick, power outfit and lifting 
jack—all manufactured by Portable Elevator. 


In the fall of 1917, The Pantagraph reported on the increasing popularity of ele¬ 
vators in the countryside. “Scooping is practically a work of the past,” noted the 
newspaper. “The farm elevator is as necessary as a barn for the horses and it gives 
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the farmer greater advantage in marketing his grain.” 

G. Burt (“G.B.”) Read shepherded Portable Elevator through its first four and-a- 
half decades of growth. At the turn of the last centuiy, Read began working for White- 
Evans Co., a small Bloomington maker of grain scales and other farm equipment. 
Within four years, while still in his thirties, he had bought out his partners and reor¬ 
ganized the business as Portable Elevator Manufacturing Co. Under his guidance, the 
company became a respected industry innovator, and it was one of the first to make 
the leap from wood to steel elevators. The firm also sold steel tube and chainless 
bucket elevators, as well as stationary (or “drag”) elevators placed inside cribs. 

The accompanying photograph, appearing in a 1927 Portable catalog, shows the 
company’s brand name “Little Giant” steel elevator in action. Working at “lightning 
speed,” the elevator could handle a wagonload of grain in less than five minutes. 
“This is the modern, labor-saving, time-saving, money-saving way—the sensible, 
practical, logical way,” was the enthusiastic description in the catalog. 

Portable Elevator also sold complementary equipment, as shown in this picture. 
Note the four-wheel portable derrick used to pull the elevator up to the crib’s cupola 
(the wheels put the “portable” in portable elevator). A two-horse, triple-gear “out¬ 
fit,” seen on the right, powered both the chain-driven elevator and a steel-frame 
overhead lifting jack, which tipped the wagon’s load into the elevator’s trough. The 
sales pitch was simple: “Good equipment makes a good farmer better.” 

The manufacture of farm machinery tended to be a seasonal business, leading to long 
stretches of down time and a furloughed workforce. Eventually, Portable branched out to 
make Pelco brand beverage coolers, Freez-All brand freezers, and later, Ideal Dispenser Co. 
ven ding machines. Farm elevators, though, remained the company’s signature product. 

G.B. Read passed away in 1945, and his son Roland took charge of the company. 
In the next ten years, Portable’s product line and financial condition deteriorated 
appreciably. William A. Matheson, who earlier had led Williams Oil-O-Matic of 
Bloomington out of bankruptcy, was brought in to turn around the once-proud 
manufacturer. He succeeded, and Portable rebounded to once again become an in¬ 
dustry leader. Matheson took advantage of the plant’s skilled workforce, especially 
in the area of precision sheet metal fabrication, and Portable was soon designing 
and building sturdier, lighter elevators. 

By the early 1960s, competitors in the grain elevator business numbered around 
40, though Portable remained the largest independent manufacturer in North 
America. Sales topped $2 million with the workforce at the Bloomington plant 
around 100. By this time, Portable’s sprawling physical plant—which included a se¬ 
ries of additions to the original building—encompassed 130,000 square feet. 

In 1967, Portable became part of Dynamics Corporation of America (DCA). Sales 
were relatively strong through the 1970s, but the farm economy suffered a severe 
downturn in the early 1980s, and the Bloomington manufacturer never recovered. 
Even before that, Cornbelt farmers were moving away from the storage of ear corn 
in cribs, a trend that began in the post-World War II era and its emphasis on in¬ 
creased mechanization. Production at the Bloomington plant halted in 1985, and 
the last employees were let go in early 1987. 

Slated for demolition, the Portable Elevator plant burned down in April 1989. 
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Grain elevators towered 
over the landscape 

For more than a century and a half, grain elevators—the tallest structures in most 
rural Central Illinois communities—have played a critical role in the fall harvest. 

Before elevators arrived on the scene, farmers scooped shelled corn or other 
grain into sacks, loaded those onto wagons or flatboats, and made the trip to 
river markets like Peoria or St. Louis. Ownership of these sacks remained with 
the farmer or grain dealer until they reached the final point of sale. 

Steam-powered elevators and railroads profoundly altered this arrangement. 
Elevators—multistoried warehouses partitioned into vertical bins—mixed sim¬ 
ilarly graded grain from one farmer with that of another. Grading by type and 
quality was a new concept. Instead of associating a specific lot of grain with its 
owner, it was given a grade (such as No. 2 winter wheat) and dumped (or rather 
poured) into a designated bin. 

This created enormous efficiencies in the storage, shipping and marketing of 
wheat, corn, oats and other crops. In ways both conceptual and economic, “sack¬ 
less” grain behaved less like a solid object and more like a liquid as it was loaded 
onto railcars heading to milling centers like Buffalo, Chicago and Minneapolis. 
Historian William Cronon has called the invention of the steam-powered grain 
elevator “among the most important yet least acknowledged in the history of 
American agriculture.” 

The first such elevator was built in 1842-1843 in Buffalo, New York, and a decade 
later similar structures began popping up all over Central Illinois. The Logan County 
community of Atlanta is home to the J.W. Hawes Grain Elevator Museum. The ele¬ 
vator was built in 1903, and visitors can still see firsthand how grain was moved from 
wagon to wood-frame elevator to railroad car for much of the twentieth century. 

This grain elevator-turned-museum includes a restored 1920 Fairbanks-Morse 
gasoline engine located in an adjacent brick engine house. This working engine 
turns a power shaft running to the elevator, which gives motion to a system of 
belts and pulleys propelling a vertical bucket conveyer. Area farmers would empty 
their grain wagons into a pit under the elevator’s central driveway, and the buckets 
would scoop and carry the grain some 60 feet up to the cupola-like “head” of the 
elevator. At the top, a spout could be swiveled to fill the separate bins. Boxcars 
(with coopered side doors to hold grain) reached the elevator from a Terre Haute 
& Peoria Railroad siding, and grain was gravity fed from elevator to railcar. 

The Hawes elevator was similar to those that dotted the Cornbelt. By the late 
1800s, area farmers enjoyed access to one of the densest rail networks the world 
had ever seen. The 1908 history of McLean County notes that “grain elevators 
are found along the railroads every four or five miles, so that few farmers have 
to haul their grain more than six or seven miles to a point of shipment.” 

Concrete elevators eventually supplanted wooden ones, giving farmers the in¬ 
creased storage capacity needed to handle sustained yields from new hybrids. 
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In 1941, to cite one rep¬ 
resentative example, 
Farmer’s Cooperative 
Grain Co. in Shirley 
added three new con¬ 
crete grain bins. Stand¬ 
ing 62 feet tall with 
six-inch walls, the bins 
held a combined 33,000 
bushels. Built by Eiken- 
berry Construction Co. 
of Bloomington, the new 
bins used the auger con¬ 
veyers of the adjoining 
wooden, 25,000-bushel 
elevator built in 1902. 

Regrettably, the old 
wood-frame elevators 
are disappearing from 
the landscape, going the 
way of corn cribs and 
other farm-related struc¬ 
tures that have outlived 
their economic utility. In 
January 2006, for in¬ 
stance, it took less than 

McLean County Museum of History an hour to raze the 80 - 

The J.W. Hawes Grain Elevator Museum is located in the foot-tall Ballard elevator, 
Logan County community of Atlanta. Visible to the left of a Route 66 icon situated 
the elevator are the brick engine house and the wood- halfway between Lexing- 
frame scale house. _ ton an d Chenoa. 

The Hawes elevator in Atlanta ceased operation in the mid-1970s, and the 
abandoned structure weathered neglect and vandalism for more than a decade. 
In 1988, the city purchased the structure with the intention of demolishing what 
was deemed a public safety hazard. Yet residents interested in preserving local 
history won the day, and after a long and difficult restoration effort the elevator 
reopened as a museum in 1999. 

While it’s true that many smaller elevators have been bypassed given the dra¬ 
matic abandonment of rail lines and the ongoing consolidation of grain shipping 
points, there are still plenty of elevators out there. For instance, as of 2012, Gib¬ 
son City-based Alliance Grain Co., a farmer-owned cooperative, manages 13 el¬ 
evators, including those in Anchor, Colfax and Saybrook. All told, Alliance 
elevators can store more than 22 million bushels of grain, and eight of the 13 
elevators are serviced by the company’s own Bloomer Line railroad. 
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Mysterious ‘Mme. Annette’ interviewed 
all—from jailbirds to society matrons 

At the turn of the last century, when newspapers ruled the media roost and 
Bloomington had two thriving dailies, the city’s best reporter might have been The 
Bulletin’s enigmatic Madame Annette. 

“Mme. Annette,” as she signed her columns, profiled early settlers, interviewed 
touring actresses, chatted on matters of makeup and fashion, discoursed on new 
novels and literary trends, reported on social issues like poverty, and visited scenes 
of local interest, such as the west side coal mine and the county jail. Her short but 
productive local journalism career left us with a number of richly detailed sketches 
of lives lived in Bloomington circa 1900. 

Unfortunately, little is known of Annette’s own life. The 1899 Bloomington city 
directory lists a Mrs. Anna Ferguson living at 212V2 East Washington Street, and 
working as a writer for The Bulletin. Given the fact that there were relatively few 
female reporters at the time, this Anna Ferguson must be the mysterious Mme. An¬ 
nette. Further proof can be found in the 1900 U.S. Census, where there’s an Annette 
Ferguson with the occupation “special writer for paper” living in Bloomington. The 
Census also tells us that this Ferguson was a 40-year-old widow with no children, 
born in April i860 in Iowa. 

It’s not known what happened to her husband, though in one column she makes a pass¬ 
ing reference to “deploring the fate” that made her a “busy woman” (or what would be 
called a career woman today). Several crack volunteer genealogists with the McLean 
County Museum of History tried to find additional information on Annette, but to no avail. 

Mme. Annette’s columns—some of which would run 2,000 words in length—were 
eminently readable, combining shrewd, worldly observations with cheerful opti¬ 
mism and respect for her journalistic subjects. The Bulletin, a paper for those with 
Catholic, west side and Democratic Party proclivities (compared to the Republican 
Pantagraph ), enjoyed a 45-year run before being absorbed by its competitor in the 
late 1920s. 

In a representative column appearing in February 1899, Annette recapped her 
visit to the McLean County Jail, an imposing brick “Bastille” then located at the 
southwest corner of Madison and Monroe streets. “They are allowed to play cards, 
read aloud to each other, and hobnob in the big corridor from early morning till 
seven in the evening,” she wrote of the 27 prisoners. Morning and evening meals 
consisted of “hash and bread and sometimes syrup,” while “dinner” (that is, late 
lunch) featured boiled meat and vegetables. During this visit she met George Wa¬ 
terman, an African American of “undetermined age” who went by the moniker 
“Frisco Shine.” Across the hall from Waterman was a man known as “Peggy,” so 
called because of his wooden leg. She also met two professional horse thieves and 
an Englishman of Irish descent, the latter a jailhouse radical griping about “not 
enough to eat, and oppression, and giving a man no chance to reform.” Annette- 
progressive yet wise to the ways of the world—looked at these prisoners with a 
healthy dollop of droll suspicion. 

A column from the same month offered a leisurely chat with Mary C. Spencer, 
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Seen here is The Bulletin building at the southeast corner of East and Washington 
streets. In 1907, it was razed to make way for the YMCA. Today, this site is a surface 
parking lot. The Bulletin moved into a new building on the 200 block of North Madison 
Street, and that too has since fallen to the wrecking ball. 

the 8o-year-old widow of former Chicago & Alton Railroad President Hamilton 
Spencer. Annette allowed her subject to summon up the bygone days six decades 
past when she attended private school in New Haven, Connecticut. School life was 
strict and austere, though not always without its charms. “A favorite thing in my 
day was the serenade,” Mrs. Spencer told Annette. “We always had flowers in our 
rooms to throw from our windows to the serenading young callers from [a nearby] 
garrison. The favorite instruments were the guitar and flute.” 

Writing 20 years before passage of the 19 th Amendment that extended suffrage 
to women, Annette favored the rights of the “fairer sex” to engage in the public is¬ 
sues of the day. That said, she was not above earnestly reflecting on the latest beauty 
and fashion news. Her “beauty bureau” columns featured readers with pseudonyms 
like “Helen Heyworth” and “Summer Girl” asking advice on topics ranging from 
complexion brushes to acne. In an age before the widespread commercial manu¬ 
facture of beauty products, Annette would offer elaborate “recipes” to prepare 
homemade toiletries like shampoo, suntan lotion and even a bleaching compound 
to lighten “hirsute appendages in these days of elbow sleeves.” 

What happened to Mme. Annette? Where did she go? Did she remarry or ever 
have children? Where and when did she die? Although we do not know the answers 
to these and other questions, we can only hope this pioneering journalist continued 
to earn a living as a writer. 
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Joe Landis: Bloomington’s rabble-rousing 
raconteur and soapbox orator 

It’s not uncommon for locals of various political persuasions to have low opin¬ 
ions of politicians. But when Bloomington resident Joe Landis held low opin¬ 
ions—and they were opinions of an uncommonly unconventional and 
unforgiving nature—he made sure everyone knew them. 

In one of his infamous open letters from the early 1900s, Landis accused a 
former state senator and Bloomington businessman of frequenting a house of 
ill-repute, where his “midnight carousals and clandestine liaisons were an insult 
to all that was decent and pure.” The wildly accusatory letter outlined a host of 
additional crimes and misdemeanors carried out by this individual, ranging 
from fraudulent business practices to corrupt political patronage, aided and 
abetted by a “coterie of spit-licking supplicants.” 

Landis (sometimes appearing as Landes) also called the former lawmaker— 
who happened to carry the good name of a prominent local family—“a disgrace” 
to his parents, “a menace to society,” and a “upas” (a reference to a milky tree 
sap used to make poison arrows). He ended the diatribe by suggesting none- 
too-subtly that the individual in question go hang himself. 

“I have always, as the saying goes, ‘shot off my mouth’ quite a good deal,” Lan¬ 
dis told a Pantagraph reporter on the occasion of his 91 st birthday. This was 
1941, long after that defamatory letter entangled Landis in one of several legal 
tussles that marked his years as Bloomington’s cantankerous curbside commen¬ 
tator. Still, “Uncle Joe” Landis, as he was known in his later years, was unapolo- 
getic to the end. “I know I have quite a few enemies, and I am justly proud of 
that,” he said. “For the poet was right when he intimated that the man who had 
no enemies had never done anything.” 

Landis was not always a libelous firebrand. In his 20s and 30s, he taught in 
a series of rural schools throughout McLean County, beginning at Hanley 
School, located south of Merna. He gained a reputation as a stern yet engaging 
instructor, who stressed economic self-reliance and political independence. 

He left the teaching profession to work outdoors, happy enough to drive a 
wagon for a Bloomington commission house. “Once in a while one of our grocer 
customers would protest that Joe’s outspoken views were interfering with busi¬ 
ness, and I’d caution him to calm down,” remembered William J. Welch, Lan¬ 
dis’s employer. After 20 years in the commission business, he returned to 
teaching and, increasingly, to a self-styled career as figurative “bomb thrower.” 

At first, Landis’s political allegiances lay with the Republican Party, but after 
“discovering in time that there were a lot of liars and rascals in the party” he 
“flopped over into the Democratic column.” The restless Landis found the Dem¬ 
ocratic Party equally rife with “liars and rascals,” so he became an independent. 

In 1908, not long after his legal tussles with the aforementioned former law¬ 
maker, Landis found himself back in the courtroom. This time, he and another 
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self-appointed watchdog were 
accused of conspiracy to libel 
after publishing a series of cir¬ 
culars accusing the McLean 
County state’s attorney of 
wide-ranging illegalities, in¬ 
cluding rigging contracts for a 
local plumbers’ association, 
theft of county property and 
jury tampering. 

Happily, by World War I 
Landis’s pen became less nox¬ 
ious and his legal problems 
mostly forgotten, though his 
measured attacks, while less 
personal, still hit their mark. In 
1923, for instance, he published 
an open letter addressed to the 
Ku Klux Klan, an organization 
he referred to as a “hooded gang 
of cowardly miscreants.” In the 
1920s, the Klan had reemerged 
as an influential voice on the 
political and social scene, put¬ 
ting a friendlier face on its viru¬ 
lent anti-black, anti-Semitic, 
and anti-Catholic tenets by championing “all-American” values such as patriot¬ 
ism, churchgoing and law-and-order. Landis assailed the “super-patriotism” of 
the Klan and other likeminded “schemers and demagogues” who wrap them¬ 
selves in the flag and blindly support national policies “right or wrong.” He ar¬ 
gued that the “real patriot” seeks instead “to right the wrongs of his country.” 

During the Great Depression, Landis published a bi-monthly newsletter ti¬ 
tled “The Plain Speaker.” Now in his 80s, an increasingly moderate Landis 
endorsed Republicans and Democrats for local office with nary a hint of li¬ 
belous finger pointing. 

Even after reaching the age of 90, “Uncle Joe” (who remained a bachelor his 
entire life) spent his days strolling up and down the streets of downtown Bloom¬ 
ington, discussing the day’s news with friends, enemies, and even unsuspecting 
strangers. Walking upwards of 10 miles a day, Landis was known to hold im¬ 
promptu lectures on the Courthouse Square. 

He spent much of late 1943 bedridden, but rallied and resumed his lengthy 
walks before passing away on February 9, 1944. A few days before his death, 
93-year-old Landis was seen making his downtown rounds, on the lookout for 
a friendly chat or lively debate. 


Courtesy of The Pantagraph 

Joe Landis was an outspoken observer of politics 
who took pride in making enemies along the way. 
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My Store was the Wal-Mart of its day 

It was known as the “busiest place in Bloomington,” a vast emporium of low- 
priced goods that included nearly everything under the sun—apparel, china, corsets, 
crockery, draperies, floor coverings, furniture, groceries (including fresh meats), 
hardware, hosiery, glassware, linens, millinery, notions, sewing machines, silk lin¬ 
gerie, stationery, stoves, radios, window shades, woolens and who knows what all. 

My Store advertised itself as the “laboring men’s favorite trading place.” 
Bloomington’s largest department store claimed in an 1895 advertisement that 
its large inventories and low prices would save a working class family $3 to $5 
on each week’s purchases (or more than $75 in 2012 dollars). 

Although Bloomington’s Jewish community was never particularly large, Jews 
played an outsized role in shaping the downtown retail trade, and My Store was 
no exception. Names such as Griesheim, Heldman, Stern, and Livingston, and, 
in the case of My Store, Bachrach, Schwarzman and Mandel, were synonymous 
with the city’s thriving commercial center. 

The leading figure in the rich history of My Store was Oscar Mandel. Born in 
1855 in Germany, he was dispatched to Chicago as a teenager to work for his 
uncles at Mandel Brothers, a major Chicago department store that would even¬ 
tually occupy the “world’s busiest corner” at State and Madison streets. At Man- 
del Brothers young Oscar earned a reputation as an excellent bookkeeper, and 
by the mid-i88os, if not earlier, he found himself spending weekends in Bloom¬ 
ington keeping the books for his brother-in-law John S. Bachrach, who ran a 
clothing store at 109 South Center Street 

It was only a matter of time before Mandel moved to Bloomington and part¬ 
nered with Bachrach. The name My Store first appears in the 1891 Bloomington 
city directory, with the two men selling general merchandise at 112-120 South 
Center Street and clothing across the street at 109 South Center. Business was 
good, and by the end of the decade The Pantagraph was calling My Store the 
leading department store in Illinois (outside of Chicago, of course). 

After Bachrach retired, Mandel sold the business in 1899 for $100,000 (or 
something like $2.6 million in 2012 dollars) to a partnership that included an¬ 
other brother-in-law, Albert Schwarzman. By 1905, Mandel was back at the My 
Store helm, this time joined by Schwarzman. 

The two embarked on an ambitious expansion plan, and in April 1913 they 
opened a five-story “trade palace” at the northeast corner of Center and Grove 
streets. Designed by Bloomington architect Arthur L. Pillsbury, the building in¬ 
cluded passenger and freight elevators, fire escapes and a water tank on the roof 
for the sprinkler system. Most remarkably, the new My Store was built around 
and atop the old two-story one. And as testament to the work ethic of the own¬ 
ers, they remained open during the entire construction period—never once clos¬ 
ing their doors! 

Mandel passed away in 1922 and five years later Schwarzman, suffering a 
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Occupying nearly one-quarter of an entire city block, the five-story My Store building 
opened in 1913. Located at the northeast corner of Center and Grove streets, it was 
sacrificed to urban renewal in 1972. Today, the McLean County Law and Justice 
Center occupies this site. _ 

nervous breakdown, took his own life. That eventually left Oscar’s wife Sara 
Mandel and daughter Elsie as the owners. They agreed to close the venerable 
store in 1931 after more than four decades. Although sales were still strong— 
this despite the arrival of the Great Depression—Sara and Elsie talked publicly 
about being unwilling to “shoulder the responsibilities of active merchandising.” 

After a three-month sales frenzy to dispose of stock, the end came on Saturday, 
April 18,1931. The Pantagraph reported that a somber My Store staff transacted 
business “while they held back lumps in throats and tears in eyes.” The long list 
of veteran employees included Harry E. Albee, rug department manager (41 
years), and Ida Heinecke, head of the hosiery department (22 years). “The or¬ 
ganization of buying habits, trade ideas, employee standards, loyalties, faiths, 
hopes and loves—all of those factors making up the thing known as goodwill- 
will have been dispersed, together with the 55 regular employees of the store,” 
commented The Pantagraph. 

In its later years, the old My Store building served as home for OK Appliance 
& TV, among other businesses. It came down in 1972 as part of large-scale urban 
renewal that included razing six contiguous blocks of downtown Bloomington’s 
southern end to make way for a reconfigured street layout and the McLean 
County Law and Justice Center. 

Although a simple coincidence, the wrecking ball began making short work of 
the My Store building on March 12,1972, exactly 50 years to the day of Oscar 
Mandel’s death. 
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Evangelist Billy Sunday rocked 
Bloomington in 1908 

He called himself “an old-fashioned preacher of the old-time religion,” and it 
is unlikely staid Bloomington had seen anything like him before—or since. 

For five weeks in late 1907 and early 1908, traveling evangelist Billy Sunday 
attracted more than 400,000 Christians, lapsed Christians and the merely curi¬ 
ous to Bloomington with his trademark wild-and-woolly preaching style. If one 
were to write a religious history of the Twin Cities, William Ashley “Billy” Sun¬ 
day’s visit more than a century ago just might make the most fascinating chapter. 

During the first two decades of the twentieth century, Sunday was the most suc¬ 
cessful evangelist in the United States. He preached to millions, hobnobbed with 
U.S. presidents and titans of industry, and waged a tireless campaign against al¬ 
cohol, playing a significant role in the establishment of Prohibition in 1919. 

The former big league baseball player-turned-born again “fighting saint” 
preached to common folk, and as such employed colloquial language, an earthy 
touch that shocked the more erudite men of the cloth. He also gesticulated 
wildly on the pulpit, ran from one end of the stage to the other, tossed about 
chairs and other furniture in fits of religious excitement (as he did in Bloom¬ 
ington), and occasionally slid into an imaginary base, as if beating a throw from 
the devil himself. 

He railed against not only alcohol, but agnosticism, card playing, college pro¬ 
fessors, dancing, movies, philosophy and even reading novels. Despite his some¬ 
what archaic views in a rapidly modernizing nation, he enjoyed the support of 
the local mainline Protestant clergy. “I have never seen anything like it in all my 
life,” said Rev. Theodore Kemp of Bloomington’s Grace Methodist Episcopal 
Church. “This work is of God” (the good reverend would soon become president 
of Illinois Wesleyan University). 

Sunday’s stay in Bloomington, which began in late December 1907, is said to 
be a turning point of sorts in his evangelical career, as his success here furthered 
his march to ever-larger cities and ever-larger venues. By the mid-i9ios, for in¬ 
stance, he was staging successful revivals in places like Philadelphia, Boston 
and New York. 

While in Bloomington, Sunday preached at a temporary building occupying an 
entire city block at the corner of Main and Olive streets. This wood-frame struc¬ 
ture, known as the tabernacle, was large enough to accommodate crowds num¬ 
bering more than 6,000, as well as a 500-member choir and 10-piece orchestra. 
A typical day during the revival included dozens of morning prayer sessions in 
homes around the Twin Cities, an afternoon of preaching in the tabernacle by 
Sunday or a guest, and then a full-fledged evening service back at the tabernacle. 
Sunday preached no less than 102 times during his stay in Bloomington. 

Though some of Sunday’s views seem a little antiquated to even the more so¬ 
cially conservative among us today, there’s no denying his impact on a spiritual 
level. “Give your heart to God before it is too late,” Sunday implored a tabernacle 
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Seen here is Billy Sunday at the Bloomington tabernacle sometime during his five- 
week visit in 1908. Local businessman C.U. Williams printed and sold tens of 
thousands of postcards (such as this one) of Sunday and his revival work, becoming 
in the process one of the more successful postcard makers in the U.S. 


crowd of some 6,500 during the last major sermon of the revival. “You say to¬ 
morrow. Where is your authority for that word?... So close are you to your coffin 
and shroud that you could reach out and touch it, and there you sit without 
Jesus Christ. Come and give your heart to God tonight before it is too late. Come 
with me and accept Christ as your savior.” 

The cost of organizing and running a month-long revival presented 
daunting challenges, and Sunday made no excuses for aggressively rais¬ 
ing money to cover expenses, pay his staff and see to the needs of his 
family. For Sabbath offerings, 79 “tellers” were stationed around the 
tabernacle to accept donations, and local ministers opened most ses¬ 
sions by reminding those gathered that (in so many words) a steady 
stream of dollars and cents kept this soul-saving show on the road. 

The Bloomington visit, which came to a formal close on February 2,1908, 
was described as the most successful of Sunday’s revivals up to that point, 
breaking records in attendance (almost 415,000), conversions (3,863) and 
donations (nearly $7,800, or about $187,000 in 2012 dollars). 

For Billy Sunday, idle hands were indeed the devil’s workshop, and he 
was soon on his way to Decatur to lead yet another revival. 

Sunday’s popularity declined in the years after World War I, as the aging 
evangelist found it increasingly difficult to compete against electronic 
mass media, namely motion pictures and radio. To his credit, he remained 
committed to the preacher’s life up to the end, which for Sunday came on 
November 6, 1935. 
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George Hoagland spread the Gospel 
through Oil of Gladness 

Born to a slave mother and unable to read until he was in his mid-20s, Kentucky 
native George Hoagland found a small piece of the Promised Land in the Twin 
Cities, where he became a successful minister and businessman. In Bloomington 
he manufactured Oil of Gladness, a household cleaner sold far and wide. “In twenty 
million homes it is the ‘Housewife’s Chiefest Aid’ helping to lessen labor, lighten 
housework—showing how to enjoy cleaning instead of dreading it,” declared one 
typical advertisement. 

Hoagland was born in Bullitt County, Kentucky, during the Civil War. Little is 
known about his early life, though he recalled in an autobiographical sketch that his 
mother and uncle were sold to meet obligations on a $1,800 mortgage. At the age of 
eight, it’s said that young Hoagland ran away and found work at the home of one of 
Gen. Robert E. Lee’s daughters (or so the story goes). He later earned a hard living 
on Ohio River steamboats and Kentucky railroads. “From the time of my birth up to 
twenty-five years of age, my pathway was very unpleasant,” recalled Hoagland. 

Sometime in the late 1880s, Hoagland and his wife Rosa (they were married in 
Berea, Kentucky) headed North and settled in Normal, and there the couple would 
have eight children. The sleepy college town was integrated and thus proved attrac¬ 
tive to African Americans. By 1890, almost 300 blacks called Normal Township 
home. 

Hoagland learned to read and write, and became active in Second Christian 
Church (Disciples of Christ) in Normal, an African-American counterpart to the 
white First Christian Church. He also attended classes at Illinois State Normal Uni¬ 
versity. “I wanted to get an education, to work my way and be under obligation to 
no man,” Hoagland remembered later in life. In Normal and then Bloomington, he 
found employment as a janitor, porter, day laborer, and carpet layer, among other 
jobs. He also began experimenting with various oil-based floor cleaners, and after 
a while began selling his homemade polish to friends. 

He started his own cleaning supply company, Hoagland’s Oil of Gladness, and 
opened a factory, which later moved to 1007 West Washington Street. This building 
stands today, though it’s hidden under a modern facade. In this factory, Hoagland 
employed more than a dozen African-American men and women in the manufac¬ 
ture of his brand name polish and mops. Oil of Gladness was said to clean not only 
hardwood floors, but wood furniture, leather upholstery, linoleum, pianos, auto¬ 
mobiles and “vehicles of all kinds.” The cleaner was sold “all over the U.S. and Eng¬ 
land,” according to Hoagland, who noted in 1912 that from March to December the 
previous year, sales totaled more than $100,000 (or more than $2.2 million in 2012 
dollars). 

The phrase “oil of gladness” appears several times in the Bible, and, generally 
speaking, serves as a metaphor for spiritual contentment. For his part, Hoagland 
viewed his business as a clear expression of his faith. “Through the agency of Oil of 
Gladness,” he said, “I am able to preach the Gospel of Jesus Christ to my people.” 
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In 1904, Hoagland helped 
organize the Third Chris¬ 
tian Church in Blooming¬ 
ton, eventually becoming 
the regular pastor. In 1911- 
1912, the African-Ameri¬ 
can congregation, with 
financial backing from 
Hoagland, built a new 
church on the 300 block of 
South Western Avenue. “I 
carried my religion along 
on a level with all my other 
efforts and in many cases, 
ahead,” he wrote. “I attrib¬ 
ute my entire success to 
the teachings of the apos¬ 
tles or the spirit of the New 
Testament.” He also dab¬ 
bled in real estate, and was 
said to have sold homes to 
parishioners and employ¬ 
ees, charging no interest. 

Hoagland used his evan¬ 
gelically-infused rags-to- 
riches biography to help 
sell Oil of Gladness. His 

_ rise from illiterate laborer 

to respected minister, he wrote in one of his advertisements, “proves that those who 
back their T will’ with earnest determination and persistent effort can succeed, even 
in the face of what appears to be very discouraging circumstances.” 

Sometime around 1916, Hoagland left for Nashville, Tennessee, and he eventually 
settled in Detroit. It’s not known when he died, but in 1941, he visited Bloomington 
after a long absence. 

In a sermon delivered in 1908, while still in Bloomington, Hoagland criticized the 
local African-American community for its lack of enthusiasm for evangelist William 
“Billy” Sunday, who was in Bloomington for a series of colossal revival meetings. 
According to Hoagland, many blacks expressed indifference to Sunday because the 
famed evangelist was white. Hoagland believed this hypocritical, since blacks were 
often a willing audience for “rotten burlesque shows” and other scandalous enter¬ 
tainments produced by—and starring—whites. 

“So come everybody, church members, hypocrites, backsliders and sinners,” he 
preached. “You go where you have no business and jostle with white people to see 
villainy, so come now and jostle with them to hear good.” 


McLean County Museum of History 

“Makes the shine that won’t come off.” This Oil of 
Gladness container is held in the collections of the 
McLean County Museum of History. George Hoagland 
made Oil of Gladness products under the name Dunlap 
Manufacturing Company. 
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Chenoa artist W.D. Neher 
elevated folk art to fine realms 


Although his work was forgotten at the time of his passing in 1961, Chenoa sculptor 
and woodcarver W.D. Neher now garners the popular and critical reception he never 
enjoyed in life. 

This humble artist was rediscovered in the 1990s with the staging of two Central Illi¬ 
nois art exhibits. At the time, art collector and scholar Merle H. Glick of Pekin called 
Neher “the most important folk art discovery in Illinois to date, or at least in the last 25 
years.” 

Born near Decatur in 1869, William David (though generally known as W.D.) Neher 
grew up in a German Baptist Brethren family. The father was a Dunkard minister, and 
several of W.D.’s finest works speak to this serious yet gentle religious tradition. When 
he was eight years old, the family moved to southeastern Kansas, and over the next two 
decades Neher’s circuitous career path included turns as a minor league baseball player 
and a student at a Kansas City art school. 

It was in Kansas that Neher met and married Kitty Boulware, who was originally from 
rural Arrowsmith east of Bloomington. After living for a time in Arkansas, the growing 
Neher family (eventually there would be seven girls and one boy) returned to Illinois 
and settled down for good in Chenoa. 

Neher, who earned a living in Arkansas as a photographer, built a studio in downtown 
Chenoa in 1911, and he remained the community’s resident photographer for the next four 
decades. The building’s rather ornate facade included a wood frieze and concrete figures, all 
fashioned by Neher’s skilled hands. The frieze, measuring 10 feet in length, features two al¬ 
legorical figures representing art and science separated by a third holding a camera. This 
piece has since been removed and restored by Wright Studios of Bloomington, and is now 
held in the collections of the Peoria Riverfront Museum. 

Neher is best known as a woodcarver, producing exquisite decorative scenes, many 
carved from a single board using nothing more than a pocketknife, screwdriver and sand¬ 
paper. One of his more impressive works (both on technical and aesthetic grounds) is titled 
Baptizo, a three-dimensional scene with 27 figures gathered along the tree-lined Mackinaw 
River to witness a Dunkard baptism. Neher even recreated the effect of concentric ripples 
of water emanating from the pastor and the figure undergoing the triple immersion bap¬ 
tism. “I would rather do fine art woodcarving than any other thing because it is the hard¬ 
est,” he once said. 

Neher carved and painted reliefs of Abraham Lincoln and Franklin D. Roosevelt, as 
well as vignettes like Man Hoeing Cabbages, Waterfall at Starved Rock, The Grist Mill, 
Seated Nude, and others. “I can see it in the wood,” he said of each piece, “so I just carve 
the wood away and leave it.” He also fashioned whimsical decoratives as well as wooden 
trays, bookends, vases and other more utilitarian items. By the late 1930s, his little stu¬ 
dio was crowded with more than 300 of these objets d’art. He also used a mixture of 
Portland cement and granite chips to create sculpted works such as benches, lawn or¬ 
naments, birdbaths and lampposts. Examples of the latter still stand in Chenoa and 
along White Place in Bloomington. 

Neher boasted that all but two of his works were original in conception and design. The 
exceptions were two similar relief carvings closely based on DaVinci’s The Last Supper. 
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This undated wood has relief carving held in the collections of the McLean County 
Museum of History is representative of Neher’s body of work. 

One of these, fashioned from walnut and unpainted, is part of the altar at Trinity 
Lutheran Church in Chenoa. 

Though a professional photographer and talented artist, Neher’s true love was fishing. 
“In the winter months carving is his hobby,” The Pantagraph reported in a brief 1943 arti¬ 
cle, “but when spring approaches his fancy turns to fishing. He is ranked as an expert chan¬ 
nel cat fisherman.” Needless to say, fish carved from wood loom large in the Neher oeuvre. 

For his part, Neher stayed away from the entrancements and vicissitudes of the art 
market. “I never take my hobby very seriously,” he said. “My children now have the best 
of my work but I do this for pleasure, not to make money.” Today, many of Neher’s 
works remain with his descendents, and a granddaughter, Carolyn Winterroth of 
Bloomington, has researched and written about his life and career, bringing to light 
many missing or forgotten pieces now scattered around the country. 

Appreciation for Neher has steadily grown over the past few decades. The McLean 
County Arts Center staged a Neher exhibit in 1994, and a more ambitious show, guest 
curated by Merle Glick, appeared almost four years later at the former Lakeview Mu¬ 
seum in Peoria. 

No doubt some part of this newfound attention can be traced to the rise of folk and 
outsider art, and the art world’s search for the authentic. With his extraordinary skill 
and unique vision, his ability to capture in deceptively simple woodcarvings the emotion 
and nuance of the human form within a powerfully imagined setting, Neher stands on 
his own as an accomplished artist. 
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Mother Jones rallied workers 
in 1917 streetcar strike 

Although celebrated labor activist Mother Jones was close to 90 years old, she still 
had plenty of fight when it came to the bitter Bloomington streetcar strike of 1917. 

Born in Cork, Ireland in 1830, Maiy Harris Jones’s family emigrated to the U.S. when 
she was a young child. She became a teacher and dressmaker, but lost her husband and 
four children to the Memphis, Tennessee yellow fever epidemic of 1867. 

Eventually, “Mother” Jones, as she came to be called, developed into a battle-hard¬ 
ened union organizer who crisscrossed the nation to rally labor in its oftentimes bloody 
struggle to earn recognition and concessions from Industrial Age robber barons. She 
also rallied public opinion against the cruelest abuses of laissez-faire capitalism, such 
as child labor. 

In the summer of 1917, the 87-year-old Mother Jones found herself in Bloomington 
urging striking street railway workers to fight, in the literal sense of the word, for their 
union rights. 

Horse-drawn streetcars first plied Bloomington streets in 1867. The electric era ar¬ 
rived in 1890, and during its heyday, the railway operated an expansive system that 
connected not only downtown Bloomington to downtown Normal, but also reached 
deep into residential neighborhoods. 

Times were tough for the motormen and other workers of the Bloomington & Nor mal 
Railway & Light Company. Back in 1904, a six-month strike ended in defeat. Their last 
pay raise came in 1914. Now, in 1917, Superintendent D.W. Snyder refused to collec¬ 
tively negotiate with these disgruntled employees frustrated over long workdays and 
low pay. The local streetcar system was owned by U.S. Congressman William B. McKin¬ 
ley of Champaign (not to be confused with the U.S. president of the same name, sans 
middle initial), whose tangled web of business interests included more than 60 trolley 
systems throughout the Midwest. McKinley’s electric empire would eventually develop 
into the Illinois Power Company, now known as Ameren Illinois. 

The strike began in late May, and Snyder responded by bringing in out-of-town 
“detectives” to prevent strikers and their supporters from vandalizing company 
property or intimidating scab hires and veteran employees who remained on the 
job. As the strike dragged on, the dispute narrowed to one of union recognition. 
With the implicit and explicit blessing of city leaders, including the local courts, 
Snyder remained obstinate in his refusal to meet, let alone negotiate with, union 
representatives. 

Of course, this was before the arrival of one Mary Harris Jones. 

On July 5, Mother Jones delivered her fiery call-to-arms at the old Turner Hall on 
South Main Street. The Peoria Journal newspaper reported that Jones called on the 
crowd of striking railway workers and their wives to “go get them scabs.” The Para¬ 
graph sent cub reporter James D. Foster to cover the speech. “What are you going to 
do?” Foster recalled Mother Jones shouting to the crowd. “Are you a damn lot of yellow 
dogs? Go out and get ’em.” 

The crowd poured out of the hall and, by happenstance, came upon the Park Street- 
South Main Street trolley car. The conductor and a hired detective were “beaten about 
the face, head and shoulders.” Brandishing a gun, the motorman Frank Hart fled to a 
nearby shanty, though once disarmed he was kicked and stoned by the mob. During 
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the long night, the strikers and their supporters broke the windows of the railway’s 
powerhouse and headquarters, and ransacked a second streetcar. Remarkably, no one 
was killed, and only six were injured. The next day, some 1,400 Illinois militiamen 
from Peoria and Chicago arrived to restore order. Most of them encamped on the 
Courthouse lawn. 



Courtesy of Chicago Daily News negatives collection, Chicago History Museum 


Charged with restoring order during the bitter 1917 Bloomington-Normal streetcar 
strike, soldiers of the 2nd Illinois Field Artillery stand ready at the northwest corner 
of the old McLean County Courthouse. 

The unrest, typical of the era’s rough-and-tumble clashes between labor and capital, 
drove management to the negotiating table. The railway company soon agreed to ac¬ 
cept a unionized workforce, and assented to both a wage increase and a reduction in 
the workday. This union survives today as Amalgamated Transit Union Local 752, 
which represents bus drivers for Connect Transit in Bloomington-Normal. 

Mother Jones passed away on November 30,1930, at the age of 100. She is buried 
at the Union Miners’ Cemetery in Mt. Olive, Illinois. 

Several days after her passing, James D. Foster, the former reporter who was now 
an editor for The Associated Press, recalled that summer night in 1917. “I have not al¬ 
ways agreed with her, nor her fights,” he wrote. “But her passing takes from life and 
from the news columns one of the most picturesque and noble women this country 
ever had. She was honest in her beliefs and right or wrong, she knew how to ‘go out 
and get ’em.’” 
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Local German Americans told to 
‘get right or get out’ 

During World War I, anti-German hysteria swept the American homefront, with Ger¬ 
man soldiers portrayed as bloodthirsty Huns eager to rape and pillage their way through 
France and onward to America. 

Once the U.S. entered the war in April 1917, federal, state, and local government offi¬ 
cials moved aggressively to stamp out German Kultur , especially the use of German in 
newsprint, school textbooks, and church services. German Americans, including those 
in Central Illinois, found themselves under suspicion and often persecuted by this “su¬ 
perpatriot” hysteria. 

Communities established local defense councils dedicated to “unification,” a euphe¬ 
mism for a wide range of anti-German activities that included the “prosecution of citizens 
who, by their expressions, appeared to be disloyal.” The slogan of the McLean County 
Council of Defense said it all: “Get right or get out.” 

At the time of the Great War, or what would be mistakenly called “The War to End All 
Wars,” Bloomington was home to a thriving German community. There were German 
churches, including St. Mary’s Catholic, Trinity Lutheran, and the Jewish synagogue on 
North Prairie Street. There was a German-language weekly newspaper called the Bloom¬ 
ington Journal, as well as highly visible German organizations, such as the Turners, or 
Turnverein, an athletic and social club, and the Bloomington Maennerchor, a German 
singing society translated as “men’s chorus.” Furthermore, local church services, school 
classes, and meetings were often conducted in the “Teutonic tonge.” 

The local Council of Defense, chaired by Bloomington Mayor E.E. Jones, formed in Jan¬ 
uary 1918, though it didn’t begin persecuting German Americans in earnest until the spring. 
On April 1, the council passed resolutions making it a crime to print any paper or publica¬ 
tion in German. “The race hatred has reached a new point in our city,” observed Bloom¬ 
ington Journal Editor John Gummerman in his paper’s final German-language edition. 
As the hammer fell on the Journal, the stockholders of the German-American Bank, lo¬ 
cated on the 200 block of North Main Street, agreed to “conform to the spirit of the times” 
by becoming “100 percent American.” They did this by changing the name of their insti¬ 
tution to American State Bank. 

This crackdown was all-the-more shocking given the fact that less than five years earlier, 
in October 1913, Bloomington held a grand festival celebrating all things German. 
Deutscher Tag, or German Day, included a representation of the famous Berlin boulevard 
Unter den Linden (meaning “under the linden trees”) along East Washington Street, and 
a grand concert featuring the music of the Central Illinois Saengerbund (the term for a Ger¬ 
man singing and social society). Speaking almost entirely in German, the Hon. Michael F. 
Girten, a retired Chicago judge, delivered the keynote address. “It should be the pride of 
you German Americans to keep up the language of the fatherland,” he declared. 

By early 1918, these folks found themselves in a world turned upside down, with toler¬ 
ance and respect replaced by fear and mistrust. Feeding this anti-German frenzy was a 
steady diet of propaganda. In April, the Irvin Theater, Bloomington’s finest movie house, 
showed the film The Kaiser , the Beast of Berlin. “See with your own eyes what this mon¬ 
ster has done,” urged the print campaign, adding, “who are you if your patriotism is not 
whipped into white hot heat by this demonstration of kaiserism versus world democracy, 
of the Madman of Europe trampling on your country’s flag.” 

In late June, the small but active German communities near Colfax and Anchor in northern 
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McLean County came under 
attack by “superpatriot” mobs. 
A crowd of several hundred 
residents from Colfax and the 
outlying countryside de¬ 
scended on Immanuel’s Evan¬ 
gelical German Lutheran 
Church in Lawndale Township, 
demanding the end to German 
in church services and school 
classes. There were threats that 
the school would bum and that 
a teacher would be “roughly 
handled.” Another church and 
school, St. John’s German 
Lutheran, located southeast of 
Anchor, also faced the threat of 
mob violence over its use of 
German. 

During the war, the area’s siz¬ 
able Mennonite community 
came under frequent suspi¬ 
cion, primarily because of the 
church’s commitment to non¬ 
violence. In July 1918, Rev. 
C.R. Egle of the Central Men¬ 
nonite Church near Flanagan 
in Livingston County was 
hauled before a federal offi¬ 
cial in Bloomington for alleged 
pro-German activities. The 
Pantagraph labeled Egle’s 
church a “veritable nest of anti¬ 
war intrigue,” all because sev¬ 
eral young draftees from the 
congregation became conscien¬ 
tious objectors. 

In September 1917, Joseph 
Hauptman of Bloomington 
attempted to enlist in the 
U.S. Army, but the recruiting 
officer refused to accept him 
because he was born in Hungary (during the war the Austro-Hungarian Empire and 
Germany fought together). Undaunted, he enlisted in Peoria, this time telling the re¬ 
cruiting officer he was born in New York. 

Hauptman became a sergeant in Co. G of the 35th U.S. Infantry, and on June 6,1918, 
he lost his life to a German shell. He was the first Bloomington resident killed in battle 
during the war. 


McLean County Museum of History 

In late June 1918, a “superpatriot” mob descended 
upon St. John’s German Lutheran Church near Anchor 
to force the congregation to end the use of German in 
church services and school classes. 
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Successful swine sanitation system kept 
‘thumps and runts’ at bay 

If someone waxes poetic about the beauty and serenity of nature, enlighten 
them about a particularly nasty parasite that plagued hog farmers in the early 
twentieth century. 

Until researchers developed a system to combat pervasive roundworm infesta¬ 
tions—a system that would be named for McLean County—farmers throughout 
the Midwest and elsewhere struggled mightily to raise healthy, worm-free pigs. 

The life cycle of the intestinal roundworm ( ascarid) graphically illustrates the 
interworkings of the natural world in all its wondrously intricate and stomach¬ 
turning glory. It used to be common for young pigs to ingest incubated round- 
worm eggs by rooting through contaminated feedlots, or by suckling at the teat 
of a sow dirtied with roundworm-infested muck. Those eggs then hatched in the 
small intestine, entered the bloodstream, and migrated to the lungs, where they 
were “coughed up” with mucus, only to be swallowed and returned back to the 
small intestine. Before the life history of the roundworm was fully understood, 
farmers wrongly attributed this coughing—or what they called “thumping”—to 
improper feeding. 

Once back in the small intestine, the now-mature female roundworms began 
producing eggs (as many as 200,000 a day) that were passed in feces and de¬ 
posited into feedlots, sheds, or anywhere else pigs congregated. Roundworms 
contributed to the high mortality rate of young pigs, as many never survived their 
bout with the “thumps.” And those that survived were usually undersized, given 
that runty pigs and wormy pigs were usually one and the same. 

This gruesome story, though, has a happy ending, thanks in no small measure to 
McLean County farmers who tested a new program to disrupt the life cycle of this 
deadly parasite. In 1919, H.B. Raffensperger, under the direction of U.S. Depart¬ 
ment of Agriculture’s Bureau of Animal Industry, selected McLean County as the 
site for a series of multi-year field experiments. Raffensperger knew McLean 
County farmers enjoyed a national reputation, and he was impressed with the large 
and active Farm Bureau that promised both cooperation and financial assistance. 

The initial test site was the rural Bloomington farm of Guy C. “Lyle” Johnstone, 
who was also the first president of the McLean County Farm Bureau. By 1920, 
there were more than a dozen farmers from the county involved in the project. 
The techniques developed by Raffensperger and a second researcher, B. H. Ran¬ 
som, proved an unqualified success. As a way of thanks to McLean County farm¬ 
ers, the program was hereafter referred to as the “McLean County System of 
Swine Sanitation.” 

Steps in the system included disinfecting the farrowing (or birthing) house and 
thoroughly washing the sow, especially the udders, before she was readied to 
milk. After a period of confinement, the sow and young pigs were transferred to 
clean ground. A worm-free, well-fenced pasture was of the utmost importance. 
If young pigs somehow found their way back to infested fields, and especially if 
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Courtesy of The Pantagraph 

This February 1938 scene shows Saybrook area farmer Frank Hubert with some 
of his 550 fall hogs as he prepares them for March or April market. As vice 
president of the McLean County Farm Bureau, Hubert was an early practitioner 
of the McLean County System of Swine Sanitation to combat roundworm infestations. 

they ate undigested corn found in the feces of other pigs, contamination was cer¬ 
tain. Also, due to the fact that roundworm eggs could remain dormant in the soil 
for months or even longer, farmers had to regularly rotate pastures used for 
young pigs. 

Once healthy young pigs reached their fourth month, their resiliency was such 
that they could return to the general swine population and not unduly suffer from 
contact with the ubiquitous roundworm. 

Obviously, the primary benefit of such a program was to reduce—oftentimes 
dramatically—the mortality rate of young pigs. Not surprisingly, parasite-free 
hogs were significantly heavier than their sickly brethren, and could be shipped 
to market at an earlier date. The system also helped to combat hog cholera, a 
deadly livestock contagion common in the early twentieth century. Worm-free 
porkers immunized for cholera survived in greater numbers than those carrying 
the parasite. 

This sanitation system proved so successful it spread not only throughout 
North America, but also to Europe and the developing world. By following the 
McLean County system, farmers everywhere could say goodbye to “thumps and 
runts.” 
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Mother Miller’s chicks 
were ‘Famous Layers’ 

It was famed architect Frank Lloyd Wright who once advised, “Regard it as 
just as desirable to build a chicken house as to build a cathedral.” In fact, well 
into the middle of the twentieth century, it was commonplace for Twin City res¬ 
idents to keep chickens for both meat and eggs. And many of these folks de¬ 
pended on Emma “Mother” Miller’s chicks, which were said to be “bred right, 
hatched right, all right.” 

Miller Hatchery, once the area’s largest chick supplier, dates to 1911 when 
Heyworth resident Emma Miller installed a 200-egg, kerosene-burning incu¬ 
bator in her bedroom. After selling her first batch of chicks to a neighbor and 
earning a tidy little sum, she never looked back. Emma, husband Henry and 
their three sons began installing additional incubators in their home until the 
entire family residence doubled as a commercial hatchery. One wonders what 
their neighbors made of this sudden display of entrepreneurial exuberance! Not 
surprisingly, the family eventually erected a stand-alone hatchery building, and 
by 1922, their operation was turning out 30,000 chicks “at a hatch,” and 
750,000 annually. 

Commercial hatcheries like this one sold chicks to those who hoped to earn 
money by raising pullets (young hens) and selling their eggs. In 1929, Mother 
Miller claimed that a 14-cent chick would, within four-and-a-half months, start 
laying eggs at a rate of 140 a year, earning the hen’s owner a total of $3.60 in 
“egg money” annually. Even factoring in feed, shelter and labor, it was a poten¬ 
tially profitable path, one taken by farmers and some urban dwellers with resi¬ 
dential lots, this at a time when they were free to sell eggs directly to corner 
groceries, bakeries, creameries and restaurants. 

By the late 1920s, the Millers relocated to Bloomington and occupied the old 
Agle wool house on West Grove Street just east of Madison Street. The family 
eventually opened several businesses clustered near this corner, including one 
devoted to farm supplies and another to home appliances (this intersection has 
long since been gobbled up by street reconfiguration and the Law and Justice 
Center, and all of the old Miller buildings are gone). 

Not long after settling in Bloomington, a publicity man suggested the 
hatchery would do well to place Emma Miller front and center in all adver¬ 
tising, and so the image of “Mother Miller” was born. 

Miller hatchlings could survive upwards of 72 hours without food, so the fam¬ 
ily’s job was to fill waiting orders immediately after a batch of incubator-warmed 
chicks pecked their way out of their shells. They were then packed into boxes of 
25, 50 or too, and loaded onto railcars for shipment often thousands of miles 
away, which was okay as long as the journey didn’t last more than three days. 
By 1929, if not earlier, the Millers were guaranteeing delivery of live chicks any- 
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where in the continental 
U.S., and their satisfied 
customers came from the 
likes of Sawtelle, Califor¬ 
nia, Dodge Center, Min¬ 
nesota, Union Mills, South 
Carolina, and Denison, 
Texas. 

At this time the hatchery 
could handle 100,000 
chicks a week, with eggs 
coming from both flocks of 
hens held by area farmers 
and the Miller’s own 
breeding house, which was 
located outside the city. 
White Leghorn cockerels 
were mated with some of 
the heaviest-laying pullets 
to produce eggs (and thus 
chicks) called “Mother 
Miller Royal Matings.” The 
hatchery also sold Barred 
Plymouth Rocks, Rhode 
This is the cover of a 1929 Miller Hatchery promotional Island Reds, Buff Orping- 
booklet and catalog held in the collections of the tons, White Wyandottes 
McLean County Museum of History. an d other breeds, though 

- all pullets, regardless of 

lineage, were known as Mother Miller’s “Famous Layers.” 

In 1929, the youngest son Homer established a Miller Hatchery operation in 
Madison, Wisconsin, and its incubator output soon equaled that of Blooming¬ 
ton’s. Although Emma Miller passed away in August 1937 at the age of 68, the 
family business continued to market chicks under the “Mother Miller” brand. 

In 1950, the Bloomington output reached 1.5 million chicks a year, a pace 
made possible by way of 12 high-capacity Smith Co. incubators. Yet sometime 
around the end of the decade, the family was out of the hatchery business. They 
kept the farm store running, which became Miller’s True Value Hardware and 
later relocated to 200 West Monroe Street. That store closed in the early 1990s 
and today, this downtown Bloomington building is home to Fox & Hounds Hair 
Studio & Day Spa, among other tenants. 

If the once-popular practice of raising backyard chickens in an urban envi¬ 
ronment ever makes a comeback in Central Illinois, it will have to do so without 
the benefit of Mother Miller and her “Famous Layers.” 



McLean County Museum of History 
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Booker T. Washington Home offered 
safe haven for black children 

For much of the twentieth century, Bloomington-Normal residents thought it nec¬ 
essary to maintain segregated group homes for underprivileged children. One 
would be hard pressed to find a better illustration of the embarrassing state of race 
relations locally over the decades than the fact that impoverished, neglected and 
unwanted children were separated by race until the 1960s. 

There were separate homes for white boys and girls, while their African-American 
counterparts of both sexes were sent to the McLean County Home for Colored Chil¬ 
dren (later renamed for Booker T. Washington) on Bloomington’s west side. 

This institution dates to 1918 when Alexander Barker and his wife, Cedonia, with 
assistance from Margaret Wyche, took it upon themselves to care for six orphaned 
black children. Not long after, the Missionary Union, a group of four local 
churches, stepped in to lend much-needed assistance. Though chartered by the 
State of Illinois in December 1920, the home was a rather primitive operation, with 
25 children and two adults living in a six-room house with no plumbing or running 
water. 

Improvements in the home soon followed. Located on the 1200 block of West 
Moulton Street (now MacArthur Avenue), the home’s mission was to “foster self 
respect, independence and good character” among its young charges. Overseen by 
a 15-member board of progressive-minded women, the home expanded to an adja¬ 
cent residence. Also acquired in the early years were five nearby lots that were con¬ 
verted to truck gardens so the home could grow much of its own food. The boys 
generally worked the garden plots and the girls handled the laundry and canning, 
along with other duties (as late as the 1960s, girls made their own clothing). 

The 1920 U.S. Census identified 15 of the 18 children at the home as mulatto, a 
since-discarded term for someone of mixed race heritage. Back then, children with 
one black parent and one white were often outcasts, and into the 1940s (if not later) 
the home served as a safe haven for mixed-race children abandoned by their parents 
and local communities. 

Money was always tight and the needs of the new arrivals great. “A special effort 
has been made to give each child his full quota of milk and butter fat, as many of 
the children were underweight,” read one report from 1921. “There is absolutely no 
place of good repute open to such children in Illinois, except this one,” noted The 
Pantagraph two years later. “The question arises, shall a child be permitted to sub¬ 
sist on the contents of garbage cans ... simply because of their race.” The newspaper 
then alluded to the Bible by asking: “Who is thy brother’s keeper?” 

Beginning in 1927, husband and wife Louise and Napoleon Calimese served as 
the home’s matron and superintendent, and there they remained until the mid- 
1950s. Bloomington organizations helped out from time to time. For instance, the 
Young Men’s Club organized the home’s annual Thanksgiving dinner and Christ¬ 
mas Eve party, and the Bloomington Rotary sometimes followed with a Christmas 
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McLean County Museum of History 


This rare image of the Booker T. Washington Home comes from a 1940s brochure. 
The home is no longer standing. 


dinner. Annual summer outings included Lincoln’s New Salem and Brookfield Zoo. 

In late 1935, construction began on a two-story, tile block and brick building. The 
two existing wood-frame buildings were torn down and the space converted into a 
playground. Then in 1942, the home was renamed for Booker T. Washington, an 
African-American leader who advocated a social philosophy of “self-reliance born 
of hard work.” 

A brochure from the 1940s boasts of the home’s successful “alumni,” including 
“athletic coaches, nurses, beauty operators, business men and women, and fine 
homemakers.” Others went on to serve in the military or attend college and become 
teachers. 

The home’s most famous “graduate” is Sister Antona Ebo, a nun in the Franciscan 
Sister of Mary order. Ebo’s mother died when she was four, and her illiterate father 
was of little help, so she and her siblings were sent to the Colored Home in Bloom¬ 
ington. A chance visit to St. Mary’s Church on Bloomington’s west side led to a pas¬ 
sionate interest in Catholicism, and she eventually entered a convent in St. Louis. 
In March 1965, the then-41-year-old Sister Ebo and five other nuns from their St. 
Louis order traveled to Selma, Alabama, to support the Rev. Martin Luther King, 
Jr.’s historic march to Montgomery. “I am here because I am a Negro, a nun, a 
Catholic, and because I want to bear witness,” she told the world. 

In the late 1960s, the Booker T. Washington Home merged with the Lucy Orme 
Morgan Home, a group home for white girls. In the early 1980s the Morgan-Wash- 
ington Home combined with Victory Hall, a home for boys located in Normal that 
had welcomed its first African-American child in 1962. 
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Passage of 19th Amendment marked 
end of long suffrage struggle 

On March 9,1897, a Mrs. Martha A. Cooper of Normal penned a 6oo-word plus 
defense of the right of women to vote. Responding to the common argument that 
“political rights will have a tendency to lower women’s virtue and refinement,” 
Cooper declared: “If politics is degrading it is no argument against woman suffrage. 
It is an argument in its favor ... If the ballot is not fit for my daughter, it is not fit for 
my son.” 

Twenty-three years later, August 26,1920, U.S. Secretary of State Bainbridge Colby 
signed into law the 19th Amendment granting women the right to vote. The inten¬ 
tionally muted signing ceremony—held at Colby’s personal residence no less- 
marked the end of an arduous journey toward women’s suffrage dating to the 
anti-slavery movement in the decades before the Civil War. 

Bloomington was never a hotbed of suffragist sentiment, yet beginning in the early 
1870s and through the next half century there existed on the local scene measured 
support for the enfranchisement of women. From time to time, Bloomington hosted 
lectures, debates, organizational meetings and conventions, all relating to suffrage. 
Furthermore, the pages of The Pantagraph and the city’s other newspapers were oc¬ 
casionally peppered with lively exchanges between those who supported and those 
who opposed (with men and women on both sides) the right of the “fairer sex” to vote. 

Illinois’ statehood constitution of 1818 limited voting to “white male inhabitants,” 
and the state’s third constitution (ratified in 1870) enlarged the franchise to include 
African-American males, though calls to expand that fundamental right to women 
fell on deaf ears. 

In March 1870, suffrage titan Susan B. Anthony debated Illinois State Normal Uni¬ 
versity Professor Edwin C. Hewett before a packed crowd at Schroeder’s Opera House 
in downtown Bloomington. Almost two years later, February 1872, the Illinois 
Woman Suffrage Association held its convention at the same location. The statewide 
group’s executive committee featured three women from Bloomington—Barbara 
Prince, Jane Fell and Frances Hogg. Out-of-state speakers at this meeting included 
Mary Adelle Hazlett, the “little wolverine” from Michigan, and Susan Anthony, back 
once more and still tirelessly fighting the good fight. “She speaks like lightning and 
cuts and slashes in every direction,” The Pantagraph said of Anthony. 

Also speaking at this convention was Dr. Ellen B. Ferguson, a Bloomington physi¬ 
cian and proto-feminist who inveighed against the principle of taxation without rep¬ 
resentation. She also spent part of her half-hour speech denouncing the “frivolity of 
fashionable life.” Ferguson told the gathered suffragists that girls are “educated too 
much in the direction of finery and feathers and not enough in the direction of useful 
information and the knowledge of how to take care of themselves.” Preaching self- 
sufficiency, she said that many local girls could “grow up to be magnificent specimens 
of womanhood if they were to leave the realm of fashion.” 

By 1873, women in Illinois could hold elected offices relating to public education, 
though they were still prevented from voting in these or any other races. Be that as 
it may, by the following year there were 10 female county school superintendents in 
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Bloomington resident Florence Fifer Bohrer 
(1877-1960) was the first woman to serve in the 
Illinois State Senate. She was first elected in 
1924, four years after passage of the 19th 
Amendment. 


the state, all elected by male voters. 

Finally, in 1891, the Illinois Gen¬ 
eral Assembly granted women the 
right to vote in school elections. As 
a result, the Monday, April 4,1892 
election of two Bloomington Board 
of Education members (though 
both male) marked the first time 
women could vote in the city. For 
its part, The Pantagraph called it 
the “most remarkable, interesting, 
and in many respects exciting, elec¬ 
tion which has ever occurred in 
Bloomington.” 

With early morning rains threat¬ 
ening voter turnout, Mary Ward— 
“clad in gossamer and galoshes and 
holding a dripping umbrella”—be¬ 
came the first woman to cast a vote 
in a Bloomington election. By the 
time the weather improved, the line 
of first-time voters extended out the 
County Courthouse (where the seg- 
regated-by-sex ballot boxes were lo¬ 
cated) and down Main Street. 
“None of the lady voters yesterday 
smoked, chewed tobacco or drank 
whiskey while waiting in line,” The 
Pantagraph noted, tongue firmly in 
cheek. “No wonder some people 


don’t want women to vote.” 

The sight of women exercising the franchise was indeed a strange one, though nov¬ 
elty soon gave way to the historic business at hand. “The gentle sex descended on 
that single ballot box like an avalanche,” commented The Pantagraph of an election 
in which women comprised nearly one-quarter of the electorate. 

The landmark Illinois Municipal Voting Act of 1913 gave women, at long last, the 
right to cast ballots for presidential electors and for all local offices not specifically 
referenced in the state constitution. This meant that Illinois was the first state east 
of the Mississippi River to allow women to vote in presidential contests. And on June 
10,1919, Illinois became the first state (beating Wisconsin by an hour) to ratify the 
19th Amendment, which put an end to all remaining state roadblocks to full voting 
rights. 

In 1923, Lottie Holman O’Neill of the DuPage County community of Downers 
Grove became the first woman to serve in the Illinois House of Representatives, and 
two years later, Florence Fifer Bohrer, a fellow Republican from Bloomington, be¬ 
came the first woman to occupy a seat in the Illinois Senate. 
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Railroad Shops center of deadly 
1920 typhoid outbreak 

In the late 1800s and early 1900s, Bloomington’s precarious water supply threatened 
to stunt the city’s development. Pumped from a string of relatively shallow wells, the 
water was highly mineralized, making it one of the hardest and most unpalatable mu¬ 
nicipal supplies in the state. The city also struggled to pump enough to meet industrial, 
commercial and residential demand, and water shortages, especially in the summer 
months, were not uncommon. 

Although local government and business leaders long fretted over the city’s water 
woes, it wasn’t until a 1920 typhoid epidemic at the Chicago & Alton Railroad Shops 
that the issue clearly became one of life and death. This outbreak lent much-needed ur¬ 
gency to solve the costly and technically difficult problem of establishing a safe, long¬ 
term supply. In the end, the answer was the creation (in 1929-1930) of Lake 
Bloomington, a reservoir that continues even today to slake the city’s thirst. 


Typhoid, caused by the bacterium Salmonella Typhi , is often contracted when sewage 
contaminates drinking water. For decades typhoid was a frequent and often deadly vis¬ 
itor to Bloomington, though the early 1920 outbreak was likely the largest in city history. 
From January through March 1920, tainted water sickened about 800 C&A workers, 


McLean County Museum of History 

This "bird's eye" view shows the Chicago & Alton Railroad Shops looking south from 
West Seminary Avenue. At the time of the 1920 typhoid epidemic, the Shops were 
home to around 1,200 employees, including blacksmiths, boilermakers, machinists, 
carpenters, upholsterers, sheet metal workers, crane operators and painters, as well 
as railroad engineers, firemen, switchmen, brakemen and others. 


4046. Bird’s Eye View 
C. A. Shops, 
Bloomington. Ill. 
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according to an estimate by the Illinois Department of Public Health. Most suffered from 
serious (though nonfatal) intestinal ailments, while a small percentage came down with 
full-blown typhoid. In the end, the three-month epidemic left 24 dead. 

The westside C&A Shops were long the city’s largest employer. At the time of the out¬ 
break there were some 1,200 men building and repairing steam locomotives and rolling 
stock. The sprawling facility included a roundhouse, locomotive repair shop, foundry, 
paint shop, wheel and axle shop, powerhouse, offices and rail yards. 

The City of Bloomington had only recently established the position of health director, 
and it was readily apparent that Dr. J.M. Furstman had neither the staff nor budget to 
tackle an outbreak of this magnitude. The first cases were reported in January, and 
early on some thought that the “Alton sick” (as it was called) might be influenza. 

However, an increasingly large number of shop workers bedridden with severe diar¬ 
rhea caught the notice of Furstman and he began an investigation on or around Febru¬ 
ary 10. At the time, The Bulletin, a Bloomington daily and competitor to The 
Pantagraph, reported that 300 C&A employees were “off duty,” either sick or caring 
for sick famil y members. Even at this early point in the outbreak, the local press knew 
enough to suspect polluted drinking water as the source of the problem. The Illinois 
Department of Public Health arrived at the C&A Shops around February 17, quickly re¬ 
alizing that the widespread incidence of diarrhea pointed to a looming typhoid epi¬ 
demic, with many workers experiencing intermittent or acute dysentery, vomiting and 
fevers as high as 104 degrees. 

The state conducted two postmortem examinations in early March and confirmed 
the existence of typhoid. By the end of the month, 22 C&A employees were dead, with 
15 of those attributed to typhoid and the other seven to influenza or pneumonia, 
though with the latter group, it’s likely bad water was a “contributory cause” of death. 

To supplement the often-inadequate flow of city water, the C&A relied on what was 
called the “industrial” supply, pumped directly from nearby Sugar Creek or pulled 
from wells south of the Shops. In either case, this water was not fit for human con¬ 
sumption, and instead was used for things like toilets, blacksmith slack tubs and lo¬ 
comotive boilers. State investigators eventually determined that the source of the 
outbreak was a cross-connection (or what was called an “interconnection”) between 
one set of pipes carrying city water and another carrying the industrial supply. The 
culprit was a leaky four-inch valve that was supposed to separate the good water from 
the bad. 

Even after identifying the source, C&A management dragged their feet on correcting 
the problem. On March 15, infuriated C&A employees walked off the job. “Even when 
they found out what was wrong they wouldn’t change it and we’d go out on a strike to 
make them take care of things,” remembered J. Thornton Belz, a former shop fore¬ 
man. The strike ended March 24 after C&A President W.G. Bierd agreed to install 
new drinking water pipes entirely separate from the industrial supply, though he 
balked at the demand to sack two C&A officials labor leaders believed were most 
culpable in the epidemic. 

In early June, the railroad was ready to settle claims brought by sickened workers 
and family members who lost a husband, son or father. Hearings before Daniel J. May, 
arbitrator for the Illinois Industrial Commission, began June 8. For death claims, May 
generally awarded $3,500 (or about $40,000 in 2012 dollars) to C&A widows, with an 
additional $250 for each “minor child” or dependent. 
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Traveling in style once meant 
auto camping 

By the early 1920s, the automobile culture was in full gear, giving middle class 
America freedom to pursue life lived at greater speed and circumscribed by 
fewer boundaries. The internal combustion engine changed everything, from 
the sexual mores of Jazz Age youth to the growth of suburbs far from the city 
center. 

The auto also changed how Americans spent their leisure time. Traveling down 
the newly-paved highways and byways of rural America, it was now possible to stop 
whenever and wherever one pleased. Vacations would never be the same. 

Before motels and motor courts welcomed the weary traveler, there were auto 
camps (also known as tourist camps). These roadside accommodations, which later 
included small cottages or cabins, offered motorists a shady and safe place to relax 
and regroup before venturing out once more on the open road. 

One of this area’s most popular tourist camps was in Forest Park (now spelled 
Forrest with two Rs) located just south of Miller Park on Bloomington’s southwest 
side. It was here that Roaring Twenties “tourists” would either pitch their tents or 
sleep in one of those newfangled pop-up campers towed behind the car. Blooming¬ 
ton’s municipally-run camp never included cabins, but by the mid-i920s it offered 
services such as water, wood, tables, restrooms, “furnaces” (outdoor stoves) and 
electric lights. 

For much of the 1920s, the warm months brought a steady stream of out-of-state 
travelers through Forest Park. In late June 1925, for instance, there were 47 cars 
registered at the camp coming from places like Clara City, Minnesota, Cleveland, 
Ohio, Los Angeles, California, Panama, Nebraska, and more than a dozen other cities 
and towns, both in state and out. In late May 1926, Big Chief Henry’s Indian String 
Band, led by Henry Hall and his sons Clarence and Harold, was at Forest Park, catch¬ 
ing a breather between gigs. Also staying there were Brooklyn, New York residents 
J.E. Gallant and his wife. “Mrs. Gallant pronounces the Forest Park camp the pret¬ 
tiest and cleanest she has ever visited,” noted The Pantagraph. “We have been here 
two days,” she told the reporter, “and I don’t know whether I will be able to get my 
husband to leave tomorrow or not.” 

At the time, there were more than 5,300 roadside campsites in the country, with 
some 200 in Illinois. There were a sizable number of tourist camps in the area, 
many of which were strung out along Illinois Route 4 (which would become U.S. 
Route 66 by the end of 1926). 

Reports of area residents heading out or coming home on auto tours of their own 
appeared with some regularity in The Pantagraph. “Mr. and Mrs. S.T. King and 
Miss Martha Claudon of Chenoa have returned from a 1,000 mile motor tour in the 
east, during which they experienced no car trouble,” began one such story from Oc¬ 
tober 1929. That same month, the newspaper reported that Forest Park had taken 
in $479.50 during the touring season, income derived from charging 959 autos 50 
cents a pop for overnight stays. 

By the 1930s, if not earlier, many privately owned tourist camps began offering 
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Courtesy of the McLean County Chamber of Commerce 


This undated photograph of the Forest Park tourist camp shows the custodian’s 
“headquarters.” The custodian’s salary was paid by the Association of Commerce, 
the predecessor organization to the McLean County Chamber of Commerce. 

cottage or cabin accommodations. A1935 travelers directory published by Conoco 
lists several such “cabin camps” in and around Bloomington, including the Cabin 
Town tourist camp (presumably the origin of the name for Cabintown Road), which 
offered 11 cottages. In Pontiac, there were a number of such stops with cottages, in¬ 
cluding Frank’s Place, Green Lantern, Hymer Orchard and Indian Inn. 

In Chenoa, it’s said that chicken brooders were converted into rudimentary cot¬ 
tages for one of its tourist camps. In Normal, near the corner of Beech and Pine 
streets, a tourist camp drew Route 66 traffic, as well as those visiting family or 
friends at the Illinois Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Children’s School (ISSCS), the state-run 
orphanage located a stone’s throw away. This place later became Manning’s, re¬ 
maining in business until the early 1960s. 

Cabin camps soon evolved into motels or motor courts, as proprietors began put¬ 
ting the stand-alone rooms next to each other and under one roof. 

In early June 1929, The Pantagraph published an ode to the Forest Park tourist 
camp penned by William H. Snyder of Scranton, Pennsylvania. Snyder, who spent 
a week camping in the park, wrote the poem as a thank you to site superintendent 
John Mackey and his wife Anna. The concluding stanza speaks to the transitory na¬ 
ture of life on the road. 

Just a place you’ll ne’er forget 
In fact you’ll like to stay, 

But need is always pressing 
And makes us go away. 
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Young Adlai Stevenson penned vivid 
descriptions of 1925 killer tornado 

The Tri-State Tornado of March 18,1925, cut a swath of destruction 219 miles 
long, from Missouri through Southern Illinois and into Indiana. It remains the 
deadliest twister in U.S. history, and during its horrifying three-and-a-half hours 
on the ground it claimed the lives of 695 people, destroyed some 15,000 homes 
and laid waste to all or parts of 19 communities. 

The hardest hit was Murphysboro, Illinois, and rushing to the devastated com¬ 
munity was 25-year-old Pantagraph reporter Adlai E. Stevenson II, whose fam¬ 
ily held a large stake in the newspaper. “Viewing this broad expanse of scattered, 
twisted smoldering wreckage,” he wrote upon his arrival, “one cannot but reflect 
on the futility of life and the insignificance of man.” 

The previous summer, Stevenson found himself back in Bloomington and the 
family home on East Washington Street, having flunked out of Harvard Law 
School Somewhat tongue-in-cheek, he wrote a friend that “the mandate of the 
family” was that he “familiarize his languorous faculties with the affairs of the 
family newspaper.” 

In July 1924, he began this “apprenticeship,” apparently spending time in the 
business office, and handling newsgathering duties ranging from telegraph op¬ 
erator to feature writer. Stevenson would go on to serve as Illinois governor 
(1949-1953); run and lose twice for U.S. president (1952 and 1956); and serve 
as U.S. ambassador to the United Nations (1961-1965). 

Yet before becoming the national face of the Democratic Party for most of the 
1950s, he was a college dropout attempting to get a handle on the family business, 
a provincial but profitable small city newspaper in the buckle of the Cornbelt. At 
this time The Pantagraph was in transition, with Davis Merwin, Adlai’s first 
cousin, assuming management of the paper from the ailing H.O. “Bert” Davis, 
Adlai’s uncle. 

Stevenson wrote the first of his four Tri-State Tornado articles while traveling 
southbound aboard the Illinois Central Railroad’s Panama Limited passenger 
train. An atmosphere of catastrophe and havoc pervades all trains en route to 
the storm-stricken area, began the first dispatch, which appeared March 20. 
“The train is carrying three cars of volunteer nurses and doctors, many of whom 
saw service on the muddy fields of Flanders [a reference to World War I] and 
know, without being told, something of what awaits them.” 

Stevenson then arrived in Carbondale, the staging area for relief efforts for 
nearby Murphysboro, where the killer twister took 234 lives, still the record for 
tornado fatalities born by one U.S. community. “Many of the doctors have not 
taken off their aprons in 36 hours,” he wrote. “The few available hearses in Mur¬ 
physboro are racing back and forth to the cemetery, carrying two caskets at a 
time, many of them small ones. Of formal funerals there are none, but of heroic 
fortitude there is much.” 

Although Stevenson was not a trained journalist, and his prose often veered 
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Courtesy of Chicago Daily News negatives collection, Chicago History Museum 

The Tri-State Tornado of March 18,1925 laid waste to several Southern Illinois communities, in¬ 
cluding Murphysboro. 

toward the purple, he still had a way with words, a gift that would come in handy 
during his years as candidate and statesman. He described Murphysboro, for 
example, as “a field of kindling and bricks over the face of a bleeding and smok¬ 
ing world.” Stevenson’s final Tri-State Tornado dispatch appeared March 23. “I 
saw a farmer dressed in his best blue suit, pale but dry-eyed and composed, 
push his way thru a crowd in front of a morgue and emerge a moment later car¬ 
rying a tiny white casket,” he wrote. “The crowd gave way in reverent awe and 
closed behind him intent on its own business.” 

The death of Bert Davis in the summer of 1925 set off a bitter struggle between 
the Stevenson and Merwin families over control of The Pantagraph. During a 
convoluted legal tussle, the Merwins obtained the only 10 shares of stock not 
controlled by either family, a move which tipped the balance irrevocably in their 
favor and made further court action pointless. Even so, Adlai (as well as his sis¬ 
ter Elizabeth) continued to hold sizable shares of the stock, and for all but a few 
years of his life, The Pantagraph was his primary source of income. 

The Merwins’ decision to grab those ten shares also helped push the 20-some¬ 
thing Adlai away from a potential career as a Central Illinois newspaperman and 
into the wider world of law and politics. Freed from a possible future managing 
The Pantagraph, he moved to Chicago and earned a law degree at Northwestern 
University. Though he occasionally returned on weekends (at least for a little 
while) to work for the newspaper, he never again lived in Bloomington. 
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‘Lucky Lindy’ bailed out over 
rural McLean County in 1926 

On the evening of November 3,1926, aviator Charles Lindbergh, flying blind and 
out of fuel at 13,000 feet, jumped out of his mail plane over the skies of Central Illi¬ 
nois. Parachuting onto a farm just outside Covell, a hamlet some half-dozen miles 
southwest of Bloomington, “Lucky Lindy” made what might be the most dramatic 
entrance of any visitor in McLean County history. 



Courtesy of Chicago Daily News negatives collection, Chicago History Museum 

Charles Lindbergh poses in front of a Robertson Aircraft Corp. U.S. mail plane in the 
Chicago area, one year after his historic flight across the Atlantic Ocean. 


Less than six months later, Lindbergh became one of the more celebrated figures 
of the twentieth century when he completed a solo, non-stop flight across the At¬ 
lantic Ocean. His May 20-21,1927 journey in the single-engine monoplane Spirit 
of St. Louis remains one of the seminal events of our modern age, and the unknown 
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pilot who earlier caused a minor sensation in a small patch of downstate Illinois 
was now one of the most famous people on the entire planet. 

Back in the fall of 1926, a 24-year-old Lindbergh was delivering U.S. mail for the 
Robertson Aircraft Corporation, operating out of what was then known as Lam- 
bert-St. Louis Flying Field. Robertson had the federal government contract to de¬ 
liver air mail between St. Louis and Chicago (or rather, the western suburb of 
Maywood), with stops in Springfield and Peoria. 

Much of what we know of that eventful night of November 3,1926, comes from a 
detailed interview Lindbergh gave to Curtis S. Bill, a reporter for The Bulletin, a 
Bloomington newspaper absorbed several years later by The Pantagraph. 

Lindbergh left Lambert Field at 4:20 p.m., and 55 minutes later his fabric-wing, ply¬ 
wood fuselage De Havilland DH-4 biplane landed without incident in Springfield. Alter 
a brief stop for mail, he was back in the air heading toward Peoria, but soon encoun¬ 
tered poor weather and poor visibility in the form of snow and low clouds. In an era 
before surface-to-air radio communication and sophisticated weather modeling, let 
alone Doppler Radar or the Global Positioning System, pilots had to maintain visual 
contact with the ground. “You see,” Lindbergh told Curtis Bill, “the clouds came so 
close to the earth that I could not get low enough to find a place to land.” After circling 
the Peoria area for 30 minutes and unable to establish his exact location, he decided 
to head northeast to Chicago in the hope of reaching clearer skies. 

A little after 8:10 p.m., with the main and reserve fuel tanks dry, he had no choice 
but to bail out. He dove over the left side of the cockpit into the inky darkness, en¬ 
countering first blowing snow, then heavy sleet and, as he neared the ground, rain. 
This was his fourth emergency parachute drop, but the first made in total darkness, 
and at 13,000 feet it was considered a nighttime record. 

Lindbergh landed atop a barbed wire fence on Robert Runge’s farm about one 
mile south of Coveil, his heavy flight suit sparing him serious injury or worse. He 
packed up his chute and followed a road and distant lights to tiny Coveil. Wearing 
a bearskin-lined khaki coat, with thickly padded, mud-spackled and torn pants, he 
walked into Joe Williams’s general store. “Anyone hear a plane crash?” he report¬ 
edly asked the startled group of men whiling away the evening with cards and con¬ 
versation around a pot-bellied stove. 

B.K. “Pete” Thompson offered the services of his father’s Model T, and after a 
fruitless search for the wreckage, he drove his unusual guest to Bloomington so 
he could catch a Chicago & Alton Railroad train to Chicago. Lindbergh returned 
by plane the following day to learn the crash site was but several hundred feet 
from the Thompson farmhouse, where he had left his parachute the night before. 
The doomed aircraft had slid some 75 feet before coming to rest in a pasture next 
to a hedgerow. “A giant landing wheel was hurtled over two fences and came to 
rest more than 50 yards from the plane, in a small hog house,” reported The Pan¬ 
tagraph. “Had it gone another 50 yards it would have disturbed the peaceful cows 
that were chewing their cuds around a straw stack.” 

For his part, Lindbergh seemed most concerned about ensuring the mail under 
his charge made it safely to Chicago. One bag was split open and its contents scat¬ 
tered and soaked in oil, but the remaining letters and packages were no worse for 
wear. Lindbergh gathered up the mail and was back in the air heading toward 
Chicago and (little did anyone know at the time) worldwide fame and fortune. 
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Jazz Age dance halls viewed by 
many as menace to society 

One of Central Illinois’ hottest dance halls in the wide open Roaring Twenties 
was O’Neil’s, located on a former dairy pasture just beyond Bloomington’s west¬ 
ern edge. In July 1922, area residents petitioned the City of Bloomington to cut 
off water and sewer services to the hall. Neighbors were up in arms over the un¬ 
welcome noise and all-night gallivanting, with the last straw the discovery one 
morning of an “insensibly intoxicated” girl on the dance hall grounds (today, this 
area is O’Neil Park and now within Bloomington city limits). 

“We can’t get to sleep until midnight,” complained one resident. “Even our chil¬ 
dren are becoming contaminated. One of my young girls came home the other 
night demonstrating some foolish step she had seen at the dance.” This resident 
then “went through a peculiar shuffling of the feet” to demonstrate the dance, 
reported The Pantagraph, a display which “shocked” the city commissioner in¬ 
vestigating the complaints. 

Jazz Age dance halls and platforms, many scattered throughout the rural 
reaches of Central Illinois, offered the promise of illicit liquor, the mingling of 
the sexes and other unwholesome extracurricular activities for the era’s “Flaming 
Youth.” 

An incomplete list of area dance halls would include Shadynook, located east 
of Normal town limits; Bob Mikel’s Jungleland near Downs; Hinshaw’s, two-and- 
a-half miles southwest of Danvers; Crystal Garden in or near Cooksville; Oren- 
dorff Springs, four-and-a-half miles southeast of Bloomington; Funk’s Grove 
Park; Mackinaw Dells Park near Goodfield; and Bon-Go located on the southern 
edge of Bloomington. 

The tuxedo-clad dance bands (or “orchestras,” as they were often called) of the 
1920s played post-ragtime, pre-swing jazz. Bands that performed at area dance 
halls and platforms included the Moonlight Melody Boys, Fred O’Brien and his 
Silvertown Juniors, Abbott Parson’s New Orleans Blue Boys, Maurer’s Black Cat 
Orchestra, Tucker’s Original Night Owls, Noonan’s Syncopators, and Pinky Green 
and his Red Birds. In the mid-i920s, the area’s most popular bandleader was 
George C. Goforth of Bloomington, who had a financial stake in Bon-Go Park (he 
was the “Go” in Bon-Go). 

A convergence of factors contributed to the dance hall phenomenon. The 1920s 
was a period of relative economic plenty for the middle class, bringing with it rev¬ 
olutions in consumption patterns and leisure. The automobile gave young people 
mobility unthinkable a generation earlier. Motion pictures and radio further loos¬ 
ened parental restraints. And Prohibition, which went into effect in 1920, made 
cornfield dance halls and hastily erected platforms more attractive to those in¬ 
terested in not only dancing, but also drinking alcohol far from the prying eyes 
of local law enforcement. 

Women, recently guaranteed the right to vote with passage of the 19 th Amend¬ 
ment, also made gains in the workplace and began exercising independence at 
home. A sampling of period movies playing in Bloomington theaters reveals the 
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Seen here is the dance hall at Funk’s Grove, about 1928. Billed as the “Wonder Dance 
Pavilion,” it was one of more than a dozen such halls and platforms scattered 
throughout McLean County in the “anything goes” 1920s. 


changing role of women, especially in regard to public displays of sexuality. The 
movie titles included The Sporting Venus, featuring a “reckless and pleasure- 
mad” girl of London night life; Proud Flesh (“She danced on the hearts of men!— 
and she was some stepper!” read the tagline); A Kiss in a Taxi (“Oui, Oui, It’s a 
Wow!”); and Don’t Tell the Wife. And more often than not, these silver screen 
“flappers” with their free spirit sensibility listened to jazz music. “Moral disaster 
is coming to hundreds of young American girls through the pathological, nerve- 
irritating, sex-exciting music of jazz orchestras,” warned the Illinois Vigilance 
Association. 

In the summer of 1925, four McLean County Sheriff s officers patrolled the nu¬ 
merous dance halls and platforms in the countryside. “Now and then,” The Pan¬ 
tograph reported, “the officers find bottles hidden under the cars and just inside 
the rear wheels where it is thought the officers would not look.” It’s clear that 
McLean County Sheriff J.E. Morrison was no fan of dance hall jazz. “I am opposed 
to dancing in any form,” he said. “I believe dancing is a menace to society. It leads 
boys and girls to the bad and has an injurious effect upon married persons.” 

Bloomington’s Florence Fifer Bohrer, the first woman to serve in the Illinois 
Senate, campaigned on the promise to clean up these dens of excitability. She 
then played a leading role in the passage of a 1925 act that required county boards 
to license dance halls and roadhouses located in unincorporated areas. Under the 
new law, a county board could revoke a dance hall license for a variety of reasons, 
such as allowing “disorderly or immoral practices” on the premises. 

Crackdowns like those led by Sheriff Morrison and Sen. Bohrer, the hard real¬ 
ities of the Great Depression and repeal of Prohibition all helped deflate the dance 
hall craze, though a few local venues survived into the post-war years. By the 
1950s, though, a new type of music supplanted jazz as the latest menace to Amer¬ 
ican youth: rock and roll. 
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Million-dollar cartoonist Sid Smith 
got start in Bloomington 

Although nearly forgotten today, Bloomington-born artist Sid Smith was a tow¬ 
ering figure in American popular culture. From 1917 until his untimely death in 
1935, Smith’s newspaper comic strip The Gumps was a cultural touchstone, read 
by millions each day from coast to coast. 

Robert Sidney “Sid” Smith was born February 13,1877. His father, Thomas H. 
Smith, was one of the city’s earliest and most successful dentists, though he also 
worked as a lumberman, operating a sawmill outside the city limits. 

Smith lacked his father’s academic and entrepreneurial drive, and when he was 
around 12 years old (or so the story goes) his teacher gave him the following ad¬ 
vice: “You go home young man. You’re not fit for anything but a cartoonist.” 
Smith, as he recounted years later, felt “morally insulted” because he had no idea 
what a cartoonist was. It appears he attended but never graduated from Bloom¬ 
ington High School. “My father wanted me to be a dentist,” he recalled. “But to 
be a dentist I had to study, and school and I never agreed: they didn’t teach draw¬ 
ing where I went. I was about 17,1 think, when I saw a schoolroom for the last 
time.” 

Smith’s artistic talent, though, was never in question, and soon he found a local 
audience for his drawings. When he was 18 or so he began contributing sketches 
and cartoons to The Sunday Eye, a short-lived illustrated weekly newspaper pub¬ 
lished in Bloomington. 

“From the start I was crazy to draw pictures and see how they would look repro¬ 
duced in the newspapers,” he remembered. Failing to land a full-time position he 
became an itinerant “chalk talker.” He would travel from town to town, entertaining 
audiences with light conversation and whimsical sketches. When money was short, 
he would hop a freight train to the next town. “My only equipment was chalk, a 
blackboard, and nerve—chiefly nerve, no money,” he said of his year-long, cross¬ 
country tour. “I saw life in a thousand aspects that have been of help to me since.” 

Smith then bounced from one newspaper to another in places like Indianapolis 
and Pittsburgh before settling down in Chicago, first with the Examiner and then, 
in 1911, the Tribune. Smith enjoyed success with Old Doc Yak, a Sunday-only 
strip that celebrated the gentle misadventures of the eponymous goat-headed 
protagonist. 

In 1917, Smith unveiled The Gumps, a strip featuring the chinless patriarch 
Andy, his wife Minerva (or “Min”), their son Chester, and a cast of lovingly ren¬ 
dered supporting characters, ranging from Tilda the maid to wealthy Uncle Bim. 
It was said to be the first major strip to move away from the “joke-a-day” format 
toward one with a narrative flow. “You don’t draw cartoons, you write ’em,” Smith 
would say. Guided by Tribune publisher and coeditor Joseph Medill Patterson, 
Smith fashioned a comedic soap opera of domestic life carried by storylines that 
stretched for weeks. It was a revolutionary step in the comic strip medium that 
would prove wildly popular with the reading public. 

His central character Andy Gump represented “a kind of everyday philosopher,” 
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Before Sid Smith found lasting fame with The Gumps, his breakout strip was Old Doc 
Yak, which was first called Buck Nix in the Chicago Examiner. When he landed at the 
Chicago Tribune, he brought Doc Yak with him. Seen here are two panels of a three- 
panel strip. 


Smith once said. “He tries to voice the sentiments of everyday people. My idea is 
to make him the sort of chap so that people can hold a mirror in front of them¬ 
selves and say truthfully: ‘There’s Andy Gump.’” 

In the spring of 1922, Smith signed a $1 million contract—$100,000 for 10 years 
guaranteed—with the Tribune. In 2012 inflation-adjusted dollars, $1 million 
would be more like $13.5 million! As a bonus he received a Rolls-Royce (he also 
lobbied for, and eventually received, an oriental rug for his office). At the time, 
the highest paid comic strip artist was Bud Fisher of Mutt and Jeff fame, who 
was paid $50,000 a year. 

Two months after signing the record contract Smith motored through Bloom¬ 
ington in his Rolls, with The Pantagraph reporting that “the new machine at¬ 
tracted much admiring attention on the streets.” His license plate number was 
“348,” the same as Doc Yak’s and Andy Gump’s. As his love affair with the Rolls 
tells us, Smith liked the high life, and he divided his time between a Chicago Gold 
Coast residence; an estate on the south shore of Lake Geneva, Wisconsin; a 
smaller place he called “Forty Acres” near Genoa City (also Wisconsin); and a 
2,200-acre farm in the northern Illinois community of Shirland. 

In 1929, Smith killed off supporting character Mary Gold, and this act of artistic 
fratricide caused such an uproar that the Tribune hired additional help to handle 
the deluge of mail and phone calls. This death is regarded as a seminal event in 
the maturation of the comic strip as a popular art form. 

Sadly, Robert Sidney Smith’s life was cut short when, in the early morning of 
October 20, 1935, he was killed in a head-on automobile collision not far from 
his farm in Shirland. After Smith’s death, Tribune sports cartoonist Gus Edson 
continued The Gumps, and although the strip lasted until 1959 > its popularity 
never reached its earlier heights. 
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George Heberling seemingly sold all— 
from perfume to poultry louse powder 

Today, at the corner of Douglas and Prairie streets on the northeast edge of down¬ 
town Bloomington, stands a handsome, five-story brick building and an adjacent 
three-story structure, both of which are well over a century old. The buildings now 
serve as an apartment complex, but as late as the mid-twentieth century they com¬ 
prised a bustling warehouse and factory in which imported extracts, spices, oils, 
perfumes and who knows what all were prepared and packaged for sale to farm 
families far and wide. 

The G.C. Heberling Co., which was in business for more than 50 years, sold an 
agglomeration of “household necessities” commonly found in the medicine cabinet, 
kitchen, bedroom, and even the backyard chicken coop. At one time the company’s 
wide-ranging product list included “medicinal preparations” such as camphor 
cream, blood tonic, “headache tablets,” laxative wafers and carbolic salve; toiletries 
like vanishing cream, complexion powder, hair tonic, “Flowers of Beauty” perfume 
and vegetable oil soap; extracts, flavors and spices, from allspice to sage; and mis¬ 
cellany, including sewing machine oil, stove polish and chewing gum. In addition, 
since its customer base was primarily rural, Heberling also sold stock and poultry 
“preparations,” such as louse powder and worm expeller. 

Born in Ohio, George C. Heberling attended a commercial business school in Val¬ 
paraiso, Indiana, then worked as a stenographer and accountant in Chicago before 
moving to Bloomington sometime in 1901 or 1902. Once here, he worked as a clerk 
for Gem Pharmacy, located in what was then known as the White Building. Not 
long thereafter, Heberling and his brother John G. went into partnership to sell an 
ever-growing assortment of remedies, toiletries, spices and other items. George 
Heberling bought out his bother’s interest, and under his direction the business 
grew to occupy the entire five-story White Building at Douglas and Prairie, as well 
as the older three-story one attached on the west. At its peak, the company boasted 
of a 47,000-square-foot modern factory in which “raw materials are compounded 
into everyday household necessities and distributed to the hundreds of thousands 
of homes by hundreds of authorized Heberling dealers.” 

The business relied on self-employed salesmen who went door-to-door (or rather, 
farm-to-farm). “Direct to consumer through country by team and wagon,” read a 
1911 advertisement calling on those interested to join the growing ranks of Heber¬ 
ling traveling salesmen. “Pleasant, profitable, permanent employment. All goods 
guaranteed to comply with both national and state pure food laws. No investment. 
Exclusive territory.” At one time more than 500 of these salesmen sold Heberling 
wares in 28 states. 

A March 30,1926 advertisement made much of the company’s global reach in se¬ 
curing needed extracts, flavors and spices. “Our Tellicherry pepper comes from far 
off Java, Siam, and the Malay peninsula,” it read, “our cloves from the Indian archi¬ 
pelago, Zanzibar, and Madagascar; our cinnamon from the sunny isles of Ceylon and 
ginger from Jamaica and Africa; our allspice from the West Indies and Mexico; our 
mustard from Holland and California; our essential oils and perfumes from Italy, 
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This image of Heberling Co., at Douglas and Prairie streets, appeared in the book 
Illustrated Bloomington, published in 1916. In the mid-1990s, the historic factory 
and warehouse was converted into an apartment building. 

France, Austria, Bulgaria and other small principalities in Southern Europe.” The ad¬ 
vertisement concluded with the slogan: “The sun never sets on our source of supply.” 

In 1938, E.L. King of Winona, Minnesota, purchased the company, though George 
Heberling remained onboard for another five years as manager. He passed away 
March 3,1952, and is buried at Park Hill Cemetery on the west side of Bloomington. 
The business was clearly profitable, for one month after Heberling’s death his estate 
was valued at more than $300,000, or nearly $2.6 million in 2012 dollars. 

The end of World War II brought the promise of economic good times. In Febru¬ 
ary 1946, Heberling Co. announced an ambitious $225,000 expansion program 
that included the conversion of the old Dodge-Dickinson mattress factory at Empire 
and Linden streets into a plant to manufacture, among other things, DDT-laden in¬ 
sect sprays. The rapid decline in the effectiveness of traveling salesmen doomed 
Heberling’s expansion plans. Sales declined, and by 1957 the on-site Bloomington 
payroll that once numbered 35 was down to just seven. Clinton B. Morris, president 
and manager at the end, blamed improved roads and the ease by which farmers 
could now reach stores in larger towns and cities. “Direct selling ain’t what it used 
to be,” he said. On January 1,1958, Heberling closed its doors for good. 

In 1994, the White-Heberling Building (the name includes both the five-story, 
large-windowed building and the older, three-stoiy one) was placed on the National 
Register of Historic Places. Originally built by Samuel R. White in 1894-1895, the 
larger of the two structures stands as a fine representation of the architectural style 
known as Commercial, or Chicago School. In the mid-1990s, local developer Barry 
Spitznass converted both buildings into two- and three-bedroom apartments. 
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Bloomington playwright Rachel Crothers 
once toast of Broadway 

Although she remains somewhat forgotten today, Bloomington-born and 
Bloomington-raised Rachel Crothers (1878-1958) is without question the single 
most important female dramatist of early twentieth-century American theatre. 

Over a nearly four-decade span, Crothers had 24 full-length productions on 
the New York stage, most of which enjoyed critical and popular success. Her 
plays—moralistic yet sophisticated, mannerly yet candid, lighthearted yet quietly 
serious—included The Three of Us (1906), A Man’s World (1910), Mary the 
Third (1923) and As Husbands Go (1931). “She was as skillful as she was prolific; 
when she was at her best she was the season’s toast,” noted The New York Times. 

Crothers was the youngest of eight children born to Drs. Eli K. and Marie 
Louise de Pew Crothers. The fact that Marie is generally recognized as Bloom¬ 
ington’s first female physician loomed large for her daughter, given that many 
of Rachel’s plays focus on the role of modern women amid the social tumult of 
a rapidly changing society. 

From an early age, Rachel demonstrated a remarkable precociousness when 
it came to matters literary. At the age of 12, to cite one example, she wrote the 
elaborately titled Every Cloud Has a Silver Lining or The Ruined Merchant, a 
five-act play performed at a friend’s house before an invitation-only audience. 
“It was all about a very beautiful young girl whose father had lost all his money,” 
Crothers recalled years later. 

She attended elocution school in Boston, Massachusetts, and after earning 
her certificate in 1892, returned to Bloomington to teach that same subject from 
her parent’s home at 414 East Jefferson Street. Crothers also attended and grad¬ 
uated from Illinois State Normal University, and was an active member of the 
Bloomington Dramatic Club, where she performed with fellow eastside sophis¬ 
ticates such as Sophronia Funk, Emma Hodge and Spencer Ewing. 

In 1896 or 1897, she left Bloomington for the bright lights of New York City and 
its theatre scene, eventually finding success as an actor and then writer and di¬ 
rector. At a time when farce and melodrama dominated the stage, noted one essay 
on Crothers, she instead favored the interplay of ideas, realistic characters, natural 
dialogue and commonplace settings, all of which presaged “the emergence of the 
modern American drama.” Within a decade she was the nation’s foremost female 
playwright, a position she kept until the rise of Lillian Heilman. 

Crothers, who never married, was an extraordinarily independent and self- 
assured woman. She served as her own manager and agent, and even produced 
some of her own plays, most of which revolved around the tension arising from 
a woman’s search for independence in a masculine world. “If you want to see 
the sign of the times ... watch women,” Crothers said in 1912. “Their evolution 
is the most important thing in modern life.” Several of her plays, for instance, 
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Bloomington-born playwright Rachel Crothers is seen on the porch of her Dan¬ 
bury, Connecticut home with her dog, Pat. 


confronted the “dual moral standard” that allowed men to engage in promiscu¬ 
ous behavior without grievous societal repercussions. “What is unpardonable 
in our present attitude is that without accepting these things openly we condone 
the man’s offense and taboo the woman,” she said. 

Along those lines, Crothers addressed the more open sexuality of the Jazz Age 
flapper, and the consequences (mostly troubling, she believed) wrought by this 
newfound independence. Even so, she never stooped to moralizing, acknowledg¬ 
ing the impossibility of proscribing simple solutions to something as unknowably 
complex as relations—lustful or otherwise—between the sexes. “Her truths were 
described as ‘homey,’ but they were nonetheless truths, certainly not saccharine, 
and were presented with a directness and sense of humor that impressed even 
the most cynical theatergoer,” noted The New York Times upon her death. 

Rachel Crothers passed away on July 5,1958, at the age of 79. “The world has 
had its ups and downs, its panics, wars, depressions, prosperities, hysterias,” eu¬ 
logized The Pantograph, “but through it all there was Rachel Crothers always 
with a new play, with a new idea, a new plot to take the public’s fancy.” 
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Radio Whiz Paul Rhymer put 
fictional Twin Cities on the air 

During the golden age of radio, one of the smartest, most popular daytime pro¬ 
grams was the work of Paul Rhymer, Bloomington boy made good. Running from 
1932 to the mid-1940s, Rhymer’s Vic and Sade offered 15-minute vignettes exploring 
the gentle absurdities of small town, middle-class, Midwestern life. 

The show’s setup was simple: The comfortably married Vic and Sade Gook 
(rhymes with “look”), along with their foster son Rush, would sit around and dis¬ 
course on matters of no greater consequence than if the sale of washcloths at 
Yamilton’s department store qualified as a “real” bargain. Some six decades before 
the classic 1990s television comedy Seinfeld, Rhymer’s Vic and Sade was the 
original “show about nothing.” 

Vic, voiced by veteran radio hand Art Van Harvey, was a bookkeeper for Plant #14 
of the Consolidated Kitchenware Co. And like any dependable Depression-era family 
man, he was a dutiful member of a fraternal society, in this case serving as the Exalted 
Big Dipper in the Drowsy Venus chapter of the Sacred Stars of the Milky Way. 

Except for an occasional visit from Uncle Fletcher, the show’s seemingly endless 
supporting cast of eccentrics were only talked about, or, on occasion, talked to, as 
heard in one-sided telephone conversations. There was Sade’s confidant Ruthie 
Stembottom, divorcee Cora Bucksaddle, Rush’s teacher Miss Applerot, the Rev. 
Kidneyslide, and Rishigan Fishigan of Sishigan, Michigan, who married Jane Payne 
from Bain, Maine. As evidence of Rhymer’s genius, these and dozens of other ab¬ 
surdly-named yet fully-realized characters were created strictly through dialogue 
spoken by the four principal cast members. 

For local listeners, Rhymer’s imagined universe sounded awfully familiar. 
Although the Gooks lived in the fictional town of Crooper, Illinois, there was 
no mistaking the frequent appearance of Bloomington landmarks, such as 
Miller Park, People’s Bank, and the Alton Railroad depot. “Few home 
towns have been so profitably exploited, as Bloomington, Ill.,” noted a Time 
magazine article on Rhymer’s show. 

During its decade-plus run on NBC radio, Rhymer remained the show’s lone 
writer, pounding out each weekday script several hours before airtime. Vic and 
Sade fans included literary types like poets Edgar Lee Masters and Ogden Nash, 
and a Collier’s magazine article declared some of Rhymer’s sketches “as good as 
Mark Twain for small-town humor and a true picture of life in the Midwest.” 

Born in Fulton, Illinois, Rhymer spent his childhood and early adult years in the 
Twin Cities. The Rhymer family lived on West Monroe Street in Bloomington, and 
later at 414 West Virginia Avenue in Normal. Vic and Sade Gook, as the show’s 
announcer noted at the start of each episode, lived on Virginia Avenue in “the small 
house halfway up the next block.” 

Rhymer attended Illinois Wesleyan University, where he spent more time telling 
stories on the steps of the Sigma Chi fraternity house than attending to schoolwork. 
“He would drop into classes now and then just to see how things were going,” it was 
said. He never graduated, and instead found work at The Pantagraph as a proof- 
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Courtesy of The Pantagraph 

Paul Rhymer glances at a window poster announcing a rare visit to Bloomington. In 
late April 1938, the radio wunderkind brought the Vic and Sade cast to the Con¬ 
sistory (today the Center for the Performing Arts) for an evening of entertainment. 


reader and reporter. He was shown the door, though, after editors learned that 
some of the people quoted in his stories did not, in fact, exist. After his fabulist 
inclinations put an end to his local newspaper career, he moved to Chicago, where 
he landed a position with NBC in Chicago. 

Vic and Sade was considered a soap opera, in that it aired during the weekday 
and its sponsors, such as Proctor and Gamble, sold household cleaners and the like 
to a listening audience comprised of housewives. But it was unlike any “soap” before 
or since. Each weekday installment—with titles like “Watch Fob Collection,” “Clean¬ 
ing the Bookcase,” and “A Slow Dull Tiresome Evening”—was a virtuoso display of 
lovingly rendered Midwestern patter. In Rhymer’s universe, there was never a de¬ 
nouement or dramatic payoff; instead, his characters found life’s reward in the sim¬ 
ple pleasures of conversation. 

Alas, only about 330 of the estimated 3,500 Vic and Sade installments survive 
today—less than 10 percent. Yet even with a loss of that magnitude, Rhymer’s cre¬ 
ation remains with us today, not only in the form of recorded shows on pre-digital 
media such as LPs and cassette tapes, but also compact discs and MP3 files. There 
are also published collections of scripts and the obligatory websites. So download 
a couple of episodes onto your smart phone or laptop and pay a long-overdue visit 
to “the small house halfway up the next block.” 
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Pantagraph’s ‘Scoop’ soared through 
Depression-era skies 

In the decade before World War II, The Pantagraph ran thousands of aerial pho¬ 
tographs in its pages, with hardly a day going by without the publication of one or 
more of these pictures from on high. By the late 1930s, it was said that more aerial 
photos ran in the Bloomington daily than any other newspaper in the world. After 
all, how many could boast having their very own airplane? 

From 1929 until 1941, “Scoop,” as The Pantagraph plane was known, roamed the 
skies above Central Illinois and beyond in search of breaking news, known as 
“scoops” in the industry. Although many of the plane’s photographs look bland com¬ 
pared to the wonders of today’s Google Earth, back during the golden age of aviation, 
an aerial perspective offered a fresh and exciting way to look at the world. 



Courtesy of The Pantagraph 


The first "Scoop," a Waco "90" biplane, is seen here at the old airport located north of 
Normal near the Kerrick grain elevator. This picture was taken in the summer of 1929. 


Scoop (actually, there were four different planes over twelve years with that name) 
was used for more than picture taking. It also delivered, in a crunch, newspapers 
to outlying communities, ferried reporters to news events, and, perhaps most im¬ 
portantly, helped popularize aviation during its early wild and wooly years. 

A newsgathering airplane was the brainchild of Davis Merwin, Pantagraph publisher 
and aviation buff. On June 6,1929, Merwin purchased the first Scoop, a “90” biplane 
with a pale green fuselage and silver wings. Powered by a World War I-era OX-5 motor, 
the plane still had plenty of punch to cover the wild blue yonder of the Combelt. 

The Pantagraph staged a “name-the-plane” contest, and J.J. Meagher of 
Bloomington won $25 in cash for coming up with “Scoop.” The paper received 1,214 
submissions, ranging from common suggestions like “Flash” and “News Hawk,” to 
more off-beat ones like “Miss Pantagraphia” and “Tally-Ho.” 
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Late that month, Scoop toured the surrounding countryside, stopping in 
Saybrook, LeRoy and elsewhere to deliver papers and give rides (or “air voyages”) 
to local residents. In Saybrook, passengers included elderly farmer Robert Means. 
“I never knew how pretty my hometown looked, even though I have lived here for 
76 years,” he said. Two months later, Scoop rendezvoused with the Graf Zeppelin, 
which was on one of its globe-spanning goodwill tours. Scoop reached the 776- 
foot-long dirigible near Walnut, Illinois, northwest of Mendota, and followed it for 
35 minutes as it headed toward Chicago. The Scoop crew, led by pilot Glenn “Jack” 
Bell, even managed to take a few photographs of the lighter-than-air behemoth. 

Scoop II, an open-cockpit, tapered-wing “225” biplane, arrived in January 1930. In 
its 18 months, the new plane spent about 500 hours in the air while covering more than 
50,000 miles. Its air-cooled J-7 Wright whirlwind engine provided two-and-a-half 
times the horsepower of its predecessor. The Pantagraph also purchased a large-format 
Folmer-Graflex K-10 “air camera” that greatly improved the quality of its aerial work. 

Tragedy struck in July 1930 when Scoop pilot Jack Bell and passenger Clifford Holt 
were killed during the dedication of the Mattoon airport. Bell wasn’t flying Scoop, 
but rather a tapered-wing Waco named Hula Baby, owned by Bloomington resident 
Archie Baldwin. The fatal crash occurred as Bell and Holt were participating in a con¬ 
test in which flyers released balloons and then swooped back to break them. Ob¬ 
servers said Bell was unable to pull out of a steep dive and the plane plowed into the 
ground, instantly killi ng the two men. Art Carnahan then became Scoop’s new pilot. 
“Mr. Aviation,” as many knew him, served as manager of the eastside Bloomington 
airport from its dedication in October 1934 until 1956. 

In the summer of 1931, Scoop III, a black-and-silver Stinson Jr. monoplane, made 
its inaugural flight over Central Illinois. The closed, four-seat cabin, with its finished 
and upholstered interior, represented a significant improvement in comfort from 
its open-cockpit predecessors. 

Aerial surveys proved a boon to agricultural reporting. For instance, Scoop enabled 
farm editor Frank Bill to report on the condition of flooded fields or drought-stricken 
crops, as well as photograph the enormous crowds—numbering in the tens of thou¬ 
sands—that attended corn husking contests. For much of the 1930s, The Pantagraph 
ran almost-daily aerial photographs of unidentified farmsteads. If the owner or tenant 
successfully recognized his (or her) own farm, they would receive the original photo¬ 
graph framed and inscribed. By 1938, about 1,000 of 1,200 of these photographs had 
been identified and given out to area farmers. 

Sometime in 1934, Scoop IV, a SR-5 Reliant, made its debut. Two years later, 
Amelia Earhart stopped in Bloomington for an appearance at the old Coliseum. 
“Slim, graceful, with curls all over her head” was how The Pantagraph described 
the 38-year-old “aviatrix.” During her visit, she toured the Bloomington Municipal 
Airport and even took a ride in Scoop IV. 

In May 1941, Scoop surveyed the low water level at Lake Bloomington, the laying of 
concrete slabs for the “Beltline” (today Veterans Parkway), and new home construction 
in the Walglen addition in north Normal. With war looming in Europe and the Pacific, 
Scoop’s days were numbered. Flights were soon halted and Scoop IV was sold. With 
the end of World War II, The Pantagraph decided against launching a Scoop V. 
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Corn husking contests once 
drew tens of thousands 

Today, harvesting corn is a solitary, mechanized, technologically-advanced business, 
as mammoth eight-row combines sweep through fields with startling efficiency. Such 
was not always the case. Up through the mid-to late-l930s, most corn was picked not 
by machine but by hand. 

Today, com is harvested by the kernel, but for most of human histoiy the grain was gath¬ 
ered up and stored by the ear. In Octobers now long past, the Cornbelt countryside was 
dotted with groups of men and boys—including owner-operators, tenants, hired hands 
and migrants—methodically working their way through fields, picking ears by hand. 

A good picker—also known as a husker, shucker, snatcher, snapper or even jerker—could 
work two or three rows simultaneously, yanking ears off the stalks, removing the husks, 
and bouncing the now-cleaned ears off a raised backboard (or “bangboard”) on a horse- 
drawn wagon. The most difficult step was stripping the husk off the ear. For this, many 
used glove-like husking hooks. Strapped to the wrist or across the palm, these tools featured 
a sharp steel edge that when drawn down the husk, separated the cornshuck from the ear. 

Like a lot of manual farm labor, husking was simple to learn yet difficult to master. It 
demanded stamina, speed, and hands of iron. The more accomplished huskers competed 
against each other in local, county, state, and national contests, and crowds numbering 
in the tens of thousands would gather in fields to watch men “bang” upwards of 50 ears 
a minute. Speed was not the only measure of success. Pickers, for instance, were penalized 
for leaving corn in the field (referred to as “gleanings”), or failing to strip away enough 
husk on the picked ears. 

Irvin (also known as Irvan with an “a”) Bauman, an unmarried, 22-year-old farmer 
from the Woodford County hamlet of Congerville, captured the 1935 state champi¬ 
onship. A crowd estimated at 25,000 gathered at the Woodford County farm of George 
Shuman to watch Bauman husk 2,662 pounds of corn in 80 minutes (the standard 
length of such competitions), with a deduction of 105 pounds for missed ears and excess 
husks. Bauman’s net load of 36.5 bushels was not far off the then-world record of 36.9 
bushels. Two inches of rain the week before made for muddy conditions for husker and 
spectator alike. “Many overshoes lost in the mud were taken to the announcer’s stand,” 
reported The Pantagraph, “but there were many others scattered all over the fields.” 
In 194°) Bauman would claim a national load record of 46.7 bushels before a crowd es¬ 
timated at 160,000 near Davenport, Iowa. 

Much like Depression-era John Hemys, Bauman and other huskers toiled in the twi¬ 
light of their trade. According to legend, Henry, the steel-driving railroad worker, died 
of exhaustion in his heroic contest against a steam-powered hammer. Likewise, huskers 
would prove no match for the pitiless efficiencies of mechanical corn pickers. 

J.A. Whitten claimed to have sold the first corn pickers used by area farmers. That 
was in 1917, when the McCormick Co. salesman sold 16 single-row, horse-drawn pick¬ 
ers for $375 each. There were plenty of glitches with the mechanical pickers. Also, 
corn stalks were much weaker than today, meaning many plants would fall or lean 
over, making the ears out of the reach of these early machines. The labor shortage 
due to World War I spurred the market in mechanical pickers, though interest de¬ 
clined with the return of soldiers stateside. It wasn’t until the latter half of the Great 
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Courtesy of The Pantagraph 


"Banging" upward of 50 ears a minute, Harold Zobrist captured the 1939 Tazewell 
County husking championship, held at the Alvin N. Roth farm in Morton. Zobrist, a 
left-handed corn husker from Deer Creek, bested second-place finisher Everett 
Warner of Delavan._ 

Depression that their use became widespread. 

By the 1937 harvest season, The Pantagraph reported that machines were expected 
to husk “f ull y half’ the corn crop in many areas of Central Illinois. “Most of the talk 
here is about new corn picking machines,” said Livingston County farm advisor John 
L. Stormont of Pontiac. In McLean County that year, implement dealers sold 150 me¬ 
chanical pickers, which were expected to gather about three million bushels of corn, 
eliminating an estimated $150,000 in husker payroll. 

By 1939, the state title match in Danville drew a crowd of 90,000. The champion was 
Ecus Vaughan, a Kentuckian who helped work his half-brother’s farm in Monticello. “De¬ 
spite a record breaking crowd,” The Pantagraph reported, “many of the farm advisors re¬ 
ported interest in husking contests waning, due to more and more general use of machines.” 

After World War II, the Cornbelt underwent the final shift from horse to tractor, a rev¬ 
olution in farming seen in the switchover from husking to corn pickers. Combines, an 
even more intricate harvester that also shelled corn, would soon replace pickers. 

In late October 1953, the Mecherle farm east of Bloomington hosted both the state 
and national mechanical corn picking contests. The competitions featured one-row and 
two-row pickers from Case, Minneapolis-Moline, and other tractor and implement 
manufacturers. For many of the 25,000 in attendance, though, an old-time “hand husk¬ 
ing” match featuring five past champions was the event’s main draw. “Many of the 
younger spectators had never seen husking with a hand hook,” noted The Pantagraph. 
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Unemployed Council voice for powerless 
in early Depression years 

When the stock market crashed in 1929, public officials found themselves unpre¬ 
pared for the enormity of the unfolding crisis. During the early years of the Great 
Depression, most state and local officials followed the lead of Republican President 
Herbert Hoover, who maintained that the teetering economy would ultimately 
improve if left to its own self-regulating devices. 

Yet as banks faltered, factories closed and the local unemployment rate reached 
22 percent, socialist- and communist-inspired organizations advocated a radical 
remaking of the nation’s economy along more egalitarian lines. In Bloomington, a 
group of labor and political activists rallied around the national Unemployed 
Council movement and its message of public relief, unemployment insurance and 
working class empowerment. 

In this anxious, uncertain period of 1930-1932, the local business association, 
labor unions and the American Legion pooled their resources to establish a Civic 
Relief Committee. Funds to help the unemployed were raised by voluntary sub¬ 
scriptions, and the City of Bloomington chipped in to staff a relief office. Though 
well-intentioned, these measures proved woefully inadequate to meet the needs of 
an increasing number of unemployed and hungry residents. 

Meanwhile, the local Unemployed Council, led by Bloomington resident C. 
“Hank” Mayer, seemed everywhere, organizing street actions, petitioning local 
governments and trading barbs in The Pantagraph with those who did not share 
its Popular Front (or communist-allied) prescriptions to right the faltering econ¬ 
omy. Members of this group also undertook actions such as illegally restoring 
water service for out-of-work residents who failed to pay their b ills . 

In January 1932, Mayer spoke before a crowd of 1,000 at the Bloomington Coli¬ 
seum. According to The Pantagraph, “Mayer characterized his own statements and 
the views of the Unemployed Council as admittedly radical, but declared that the 
time had come when radicals are necessary.” Mayer’s group unveiled a 17-page 
statement that called for immediate unemployment insurance at full wages. In 
order to pay for such a program, the Unemployed Council recommended the federal 
government divert monies “now set aside for war preparations,” and also increase 
taxes on corporations, trusts and those earning more than $5,000 a year (or about 
$83^500 in 2012 inflation-adjusted dollars). 

In early February 1932, the Council staged a march through downtown Bloom¬ 
ington. Some 180 men, women and children trudged through the melting snow 
carrying signs such as “Nobody gets cake until we all get bread.” Song sheets 
were handed out, including those for “The Internationale,” a communist-socialist 
anthem, as well as a parody of “America” that featured, according to a Panta¬ 
graph scribe, “words which predicted victory of the working class over the evils 
of the present social organization of the nation.” 

About this time, Mayer and several local activists visited Danville in an at¬ 
tempt to organize an Unemployed Council there. Upon arrival the unsuspecting 
visitors fell prey to a mob. “They were calling us Communists and Reds, yelling 
and screaming, ‘We got one of the bastards!”’ Mayer recalled in his 1989 memoir 
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Courtesy of The Pantagraph 

In 1933, an Unemployed Council protest gathered outside a local relief office at 
214 North Madison Street, Bloomington. The office location is now the parking lot 
immediately north of The Pantagraph. 

The Continuing Struggle. “Then the police came and took us to jail.” Not long af¬ 
terwards, Mayer and others were driven to the strip mines outside the city (called 
the “badlands” by locals) and beaten senseless by a vigilante mob. 

Back in the relative safety of McLean County, Mayer and the Unemployed Council 
marched down Fell Avenue and into downtown Normal to protest the college town’s 
lack of relief assistance. A melee ensued, with Normal firefighters and Illinois State 
Normal University students on one side and the protesters on the other. “Oh, we had 
a time,” Mayer wrote. “Finally the sheriff came along and yelled at us ... So we went 
back to Bloomington, but after that the people in Normal got all the relief they needed.” 
Some two days later, Mayer received a note in the mail reading, “Relieve McLean 
County of your presence or you’ll be flirting with the angels. The affair at Normal 
last night was only a beginning. The pole and noose stand at the end of the trail.” 
The note was signed “The Vigilantes.” 

The 1932 election of Franklin Delano Roosevelt and passage of landmark New 
Deal legislation, which included a wide range of relief programs and job stimulus 
projects, took much of the steam out of the Unemployed Council movement. By 
1938, the local unemployment rate had dropped to eight percent. 

The last known actions of the local Unemployed Council date to June 1933, when 
members petitioned the Bloomington City Council to allow free fishing and swim¬ 
ming at Miller Park. It was hoped that the unemployed could use the lake for bathing 
and as a means to put food on the dinner table. The city council’s “compromise” was 
to permit children under the age of 16 to swim free on Monday afternoons. 
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Bloomington Airport born 
of FDR’s New Deal 

In the midst of the Great Depression, Bloomington received a much-needed jolt 
of civic pride with the completion of the city’s first modern airport. In these toughest 
of times, local residents could be excused for looking skyward and hoping for 
brighter, better days. 

The Bloomington Municipal Airport (known today as the Central Illinois Regional 
Airport) opened on October 28,1934, with a daylong air show and dedication pro¬ 
gram witnessed by an estimated 50,000 spectators. It was said to be the largest 
crowd in the city’s history, and the congestion along Route 9 heading to the new 
airport was such that another 10,000 folks were stuck in traffic and forced to watch 
the proceedings from the roadside. 

The new airport was made possible with approximately $90,000 in federal Civil 
Works Administration (CWA) funding, most of which went to pay for labor. That 
amount would be more like $1.5 million in 2012 inflation-adjusted dollars. 

The CWA, established under the Federal Emergency Relief Administration (FERA), 
was one of President Franklin D. Roosevelt’s earlier New Deal programs. From late 
1933 through March 1934, some 4 million Americans were put to work constructing 
airports, laying sewer lines and building and repairing roads, schools and parks. 

The Bloomington airport boasted “all-weather” asphalt runways 75-feet wide and 
i>530-feet long, laid out diagonally and intersecting each other to form an “X.” The 
southwest-to-northeast runway included a 40-foot-long apron leading to the new 
hanger in the airport’s northeast corner. The runways were said to be sufficient to 
“accommodate any type aircraft now in service.” 

This was actually the community’s second airport. In 1927, a 70-plus-acre field 
was opened in Normal Township, several miles north of the Town of Normal. It 
soon included a six-plane hanger and other amenities, but despite a later addition 
of 35 acres, it proved too small—and its grass landing field too soggy in wet 
weather—for larger aircraft. 

The 1934 dedication produced a traffic snarl of epic proportions. Cars r an out of 
gas and were left on the roadside or pushed the whole way to the airport. Little won¬ 
der that many of those delayed called it “the biggest traffic jam in the history of 
Bloomington.” 

The dedication was celebrated with a 15-mile air race, a spot landing contest 
(without the use of brakes), a glider exhibition and other acts of aerial daredevilry. 
Before and after the scheduled competitions and performances, pilots were free to 
give rides to the general public at $1 per passenger. One of the more popular at¬ 
tractions for aviation enthusiasts was the twin-motored American Airlines Curtiss- 
Condor passenger plane with its mammoth (for the day) 8o-plus-foot wingspan. 

To satiate the hungry crowd, the McLean County Home Bureau served hamburg¬ 
ers, cheese sandwiches, pie, coffee and other comfort food from a 6o-foot-long table 
on the west side of the hanger. An old Bloomington fire engine was pressed into 
service and used to generate steam and hot water for cooking. 
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The 1934 dedication of the Bloomington Municipal Airport attracted all types of air¬ 
craft. Seen here is Maj. James Doolittle’s Lockheed Vega monoplane, parked behind 
the miniature Tilbury Flash racer, which has been on display inside the McLean 
County Museum of History. 


Gov. Henry Horner arrived in a caravan of 13 planes, having already presided ear¬ 
lier in the day over similar airport dedications in Quincy and Dixon. From Bloom¬ 
ington, he was headed to Joliet for more of the same. The week before, new or newly 
modernized airports in Danville, Harrisburg, Marion, Peoria and Springfield were 
opened. 

The New Deal used deficit/stimulus spending to get people back to work, while 
improving the nation’s infrastructure, especially when it came to regional power 
grids and transportation. In his dedicatory remarks, Gov. Horner credited local, 
state and federal support, without which there would have been no airport to ded¬ 
icate. “The building program,” he said, “while providing the cities with modern air¬ 
ports, has given work to thousands of persons.” 

Visiting “birdmen” included Maj. Junius Jones, commanding officer of Chanute 
Field in Rantoul, and Col. Clarence Chamberlin, who in early June 1927 made the 
second nonstop transatlantic flight (a close-but-no-cigar two weeks after Charles 
Lindbergh). They were joined by a few female pilots, including Bernice Heinz and 
Edna Sively of Peoria, who arrived together in a red Laird J-5. 

There was also Maj. James Doolittle, a well-known aviator who would enjoy 
greater fame during World War II for leading the “Doolittle Raid,” a risky bombing 
run on Tokyo in April 1942. Arriving from St. Louis in a Lockheed Vega monoplane, 
Doolittle looked around and called Bloomington Municipal Airport “the best field 
in downstate Illinois.” 
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Depression-Era Bloomington mayor 
besieged by jobseekers 

The everyday desperation that defined the Great Depression can be found in the 
letters out-of-work jobseekers wrote to Bloomington’s newly-elected mayor in 1933. 

Although local unemployment never reached the peak national rate of nearly 25 
percent, things were plenty bad here. How bad? Well, for the 1932 school year, Illi¬ 
nois Wesleyan University accepted farm produce (like a truckload of potatoes) in 
lieu of tuition; Liberty State Bank in Bloomington went under, as did dozens of oth¬ 
ers in surrounding towns; and tax revenue plummeted, forcing Bloomington Public 
Schools to pay their employees in scrip. 

In the April 1933 Bloomington mayoral race, Democrat Louis F. Wellmerling cap¬ 
tured 58 percent of the vote to overwhelm Republican incumbent Ben Rhodes. 
Local Democrats tied their platform to President Franklin Delano Roosevelt’s un¬ 
precedented intervention in the economy. In fact, the local Democratic Party called 
for a “New Deal for Bloomington,” and promised to “Complete the Change” begun 
with FDR’s election a year earlier. 

In the days after the mayoral contest, Wellmerling received letters from unem¬ 
ployed residents desperate to land a job with the city. “I suppose you are deluged 
with pleas for positions; well, I am another one,” wrote a widow from the 100 block 
of West Locust Street nine days after the election. This woman (to respect the pri¬ 
vacy of the letter writers, names are not used) expressed interest in becoming a po¬ 
lice matron. Evidently her request fell short, for she does not appear as a new hire 
in the published proceedings of the Bloomington City Council. Furthermore, the 
1934 Bloomington-Normal city directory lists her as having no occupation, though 
by 1937 she was working as a seamstress, probably on a self-employed basis. 

The Louis Wellmerling Collection housed at the McLean County Museum of His- 
toiy contains correspondence, speeches, campaign fliers and newspaper clippings. 
There’s also a file folder of letters from unemployed residents inquiring about—and 
occasionally pleading for—a job on the city payroll. These poignant letters open up 
a world of uncertainty and even hopelessness as experienced by ordinary folks 
caught in the maelstrom of the Great Depression. 

The day after the election, an unemployed woman from the 500 block of South 
McClun Street wrote to Wellmerling. “My husband passed away last summer, leav¬ 
ing me with four small children, from one year to twelve years, to care for,” she told 
the mayor-elect. Clearly, there weren t that many jobs for the incoming adminis¬ 
tration to dole out, and it appears this woman remained unemployed until after 
World War II, when she found work with local candymaker Paul F. Beich. 

“I would like to let you know that I have done all I could do for you in the election,” 
wrote another resident, this one from the 500 block of West Miller Street in the 
city’s historically German neighborhood of South Hill. He told Wellmerling, in his 
earnest but imperfect grammar, that he talked to his nine brothers, as well as their 
“wifes” and children, doing his part to bring in 30 votes for the Democratic ticket. 
“Now I am a poor man with a family of nine children four still going to [Tr ini ty] 
Lutheran school,” he added. “I have lost my home, and just about everything I have 
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Courtesy of The Pantagraph 

Works Progress Administration (WPA) workers packed into two trucks head north 
on Madison Street (when Madison was a two-way street) in downtown Blooming¬ 
ton. “Don’t know where we’re going, but we’re going to work!” read the original 
Pantagraph caption. 

... I would ask you if you have work that I could do so I would not have to ask the 
church for help.” Again, it doesn’t appear that this Wellmerling supporter received 
a city job. He does not appear as one of the lucky new hires in the minutes of the 
city council, and a check of the city directories show him unemployed through 1937. 
The following year, however, he is listed as a carpenter, though one without an em¬ 
ployer, meaning he was probably more of a self-employed handyman than one with 
a steady weekly paycheck. 

Those who wrote Wellmerling had plenty of company. By May 1935, some 13,000 
men, women and children were receiving food from the McLean County Relief 
Agency. Yet New Deal programs, in cooperation with state and local governments, 
began putting people back to work. Funds from the Civil Works Act (CWA), to cite 
one example, made possible Bloomington’s new municipal airport. Federal dollars 
from the Public Works Administration (PWA) helped build the Normal Post Office, 
and by August 1936, more than 2,000 area residents were working on some 40 
Works Progress Administration (WPA) projects, the granddaddy of Roosevelt’s “al¬ 
phabet soup” agencies. 

After two mayoral terms, Wellmerling himself was the beneficiary of state patronage, 
working first for the Illinois Highway Department and then the Secretary of State. 
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Williams Oil-O-Matic plant workers served 
on homefront during WWII 

We remember the soldiers, sailors and airmen of World War II, but tend to forget 
those who worked to make the U.S. the “great arsenal of democracy,” including the 
toolmakers, mechanical engineers and machine operators of Williams Oil-O-Matic 
Heating Corp. This Bloomington manufacturer, like thousands of war plants across 
the country, played no small role in the Allied victory. 

Throughout the war, Oil-O-Matic fulfilled a variety of military contracts requiring 
precision machine work. The company manufactured hydraulic control devices (or 
what were called “oil gears”) for aiming antiaircraft guns, as well as smoke screen 
generators for the U.S. Navy and parts for the Boeing B-29 Superfortress bomber. 

Although Oil-O-Matic was the largest war plant in the area, it was hardly the only one. 
For example, the Meadows Manufacturing Company made parts for the Oerlikon 20 mil¬ 
limeter cannon, and candy company Paul F. Beich devoted about 80 percent of its pro¬ 
duction to packaged sweets for ration kits and other war-related goodies. 

Williams Oil-O-Matic got its start during the coal shortage of the First World War. 
It was then that Walter W. Williams, son of picture postcard maker C.U. Williams, 
invented an ingeniously engineered oil-powered heater for home or office. They 
sold well, and soon the new company was building a handsome brick factory at Bell 
and Hannah streets on the city’s southeast side. 

A year before Pearl Harbor, the Bloomington manufacturer, now headed by Presi¬ 
dent William A. Matheson, inked its first war-related contract. With Nazi Germany 
marching across Europe and Japan sweeping across Asia, Oil-O-Matic was one of 
three companies charged with producing an automatic antiaircraft firing mechanism. 

The British ship transporting the schematics of the mechanism was sunk en route 
to the U.S., so Oil-O-Matic had to fabricate a device from working models. With its 
close tolerances (in the range of one ten-thousandth of an inch), fabrication and pro¬ 
duction of the device demanded highly skilled machine work. Matheson and 300 of 
his “key men,” including those from the pattern shop, tool design department, en¬ 
gineering staff, and the research and development laboratory, completed the project 
on time. To beat the deadline they slept on cots at the plant. “The only thing we are 
interested in here is something that is hard to do,” Matheson said at the time. 

Once the U.S. declared war on Japan and Germany, Oil-O-Matic shifted to 100 
percent war production. By late May 1942, the plant began operating around the 
clock, seven days a week, with no holiday shutdowns. Those on the factory floor 
worked a standard 48-hour week, with time-and-a-half for more than 8 hours a day 
or 40 hours a week. The entire workforce (which eventually reached 2,800) also 
agreed to a 10 percent payroll deduction for the purchase of war bonds. 

In the fall of 1942, Williams Oil-O-Matic received the first of its three Army-Navy 
Production “E” (for Excellence) awards. On September 8, the company halted work 
for the first time in months—though only for an hour—so workers could attend the 
award presentation at the Scottish Rite Temple (now the Bloomington Center for 
the Performing Arts). The award acknowledged the “mechanized” nature of modern 
warfare, and the fact that victory demanded a “synchronized union of men and ma- 
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Courtesy of The Pantagraph 

By early 1944, Williams Oil-O-Matic began training women for work in its machine 
shops. Seen here is instructor Jim Lahey leading a training class. Edna Land is at the 
drill press. 

chines,” both on the front lines and homefront. 

Guest speakers that day didn’t turn a blind eye to the military setbacks of the first 
nine months of the war. “We wish this were the field of victory, but the plain, unvar¬ 
nished truth is that, up to now, we have been the losers in this war,” stated Brig. Gen. 
N.F. Ramsey, commander of the Rock Island Arsenal. 

As more and more men enlisted in the Armed Forces, local manufacturers turned 
the “fairer sex” to address the looming labor shortage. By the spring of 1944, Oil- 
O-Matic began training women for machine work, and eventually some 300 or 
more “Rosie the Riveters” joined the plant’s labor force. African Americans also en¬ 
joyed newfound employment opportunities with the company. 

There were periodic events designed to boost morale, including a November 1944 
visit to the plant by Cesar Romero, Hollywood actor-turned-boatswain’s mate sec¬ 
ond class in the U.S. Coast Guard Reserve. The plant remained in operation for 
Thanksgiving that year, and the cafeteria served turkey dinners for all three shifts— 
3 a.m., noon and 7 p.m. The following day employees cheered the news that B-29S 
had bombed Tokyo, although Victory over Japan (V-J) Day would not come for an¬ 
other nine-and-a-half months. 

In June 1945, Williams Oil-O-Matic merged with vacuum maker Eureka. The 
Williams part of the corporate name was later shed, and Swedish appliance 
manufacturer Electrolux eventually bought the company. Electrolux no longer 
maintains a presence in the Twin Cities. The north facade of the old Bell Street 
plant still bears the original company names. 
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Schoolchildren gathered milkweed 
pods for war effort 

Today, nature lovers treasure the common milkweed because it offers crucial 
habitat for the monarch butterfly. In 1944, military planners prized the plant as a 
source of raw material for the war machine built to defeat Nazi Germany and Im¬ 
perial Japan. 

Milkweed seeds have white, wispy hairs referred to as “floss.” When the seed pod 
cracks open, the seeds are carried aloft by the wind and scattered hither and yon, 
an ingenious evolutionary adaptation employed by the dandelion, cottonwood tree, 
and many other plant species 

In an era before the pervasive use of synthetic fibers, the value of milkweed floss 
lay in its buoyancy. The Armed Forces used it in the manufacture of life preservers 
for airmen and sailors, a critical need since so much of the war was fought on or 
over the seas. 

Milkweed, though, was not always the first choice for life preserver stuffing. 
During World War II, the Japanese gained control of the Dutch East Indies (today 
Indonesia), cutting off the main supply of floss, which came from the tropical kapok 
tree. Like the common milkweed, kapok seeds are dispersed into the air by delicate 
strands of cotton-like fiber. Luckily, milkweed proved an acceptable substitute. One 
problem, though, was that it would take upwards of three years to produce a com¬ 
mercial crop. As a result the government had no choice but to make the unusual call 
for the collection of seed pods wherever the plant grew wild. 

W.I. DeWees, an assistant professor of agriculture from Illinois State Normal Uni¬ 
versity, was state superintendent for the floss collection program. With labor at a 
premium—both in the city and countryside—children were enlisted in the cause. 
Thus, school kids were the ones who spent the untold hours walking fencerows, 
roadsides, and railroad right-of-ways looking for the milkweed plant, which before 
the war broke out was considered little more than a, well, weed. 

Onion sacks were distributed to carry the collected pods, and children received 
15 cents per bag, with an additional 5 cents if the pods were dried. Two bags of pods 
yielded floss for one life jacket. The military called for the collection of 2 million 
pounds of floss nationally, enough *to fill 1.2 million lifejackets. 

Harvesting the floss was simply a matter of picking the pods before they cracked 
open and released their seeds. Conveniently, the pods doubled as handy storage 
units before the naturally buoyant fiber could be processed into lifejacket stuffing. 
One concern, though, was that farmers would unwittingly mow down stands of this 
wild, but now-valuable plant. “Our big immediate job is to make certain none of the 
milkweeds are destroyed this year,” McLean County Superintendent of Schools 
Ralph Arends told The Pantagraph in mid-July 1944. “Milkweed floss will help save 
the lives of too many of our boys in the Army and Navy to ignore this plea. Farmers 
will need to cut weeds but can easily skip those portions where there are milkweeds.” 

Let it be said that McLean County schoolchildren did their part for the war effort. 
Six Mile School, in the northeast corner of Normal Township, collected a county 
record no sacks of milkweed pods in the fall of 1944. Led by teacher Louise 
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Courtesy of The Pantagraph 

This October 1944 scene shows Six Mile School students pointing upwards to some 
of the 110 sacks of milkweed pods they gathered for the war effort. The bags are hang¬ 
ing in a corn crib near the school so the pods can dry out. Teacher Louise Behrend 
is on the left. 

Behrend, Six Mile students—all 14 of them—hunted for milkweed around Lake 
Bloomington and along the Alton Railroad tracks. 

Funk-Stubblefield School, located in Mount Hope Township north of the village 
of McLean, gathered 85 sacks, enough for second place. Stout’s Grove, a school west 
of Danvers, came in third with 48 sacks. Taught by Marie Bosler, the school had 
just eight students—“all of whom are small,” noted The Pantagraph. 

All told, McLean County schools collected 1,900 sacks. Township road commis¬ 
sioners trucked the bags to Towanda where they were stored in two steel corn bins. 
From there the pods were shipped by rail to Petoskey, Michigan, home of a milkweed 
floss processing plant. As of late November 1944, McLean County’s milkweed haul 
was second in the state to Vermilion County in east-central Illinois, though Cook 
County, which was hoping to top that figure, had yet to report its collection totals. 

World War II required continual sacrifices, both large and small, of the general 
public. There were scrap drives, victory gardens, ration cards, blackouts, war bonds 
and higher taxes. And there were even schoolchildren walking fence rows, on the 
lookout for milkweed. 
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Wesleyan grad one of the immortalized 
‘Four Chaplains’ 

One of the more stirring tableaus of World War II involves a torpedoed and 
sinking American troopship, and four men of God arm-in-arm in prayer on the 
listing deck as they slip into the icy waters of the North Atlantic. 

The “Four Chaplains,” as they are called today, were 42-year-old Methodist 
minister and Illinois Wesleyan University graduate George L. Fox, Jewish rabbi 
Alexander D. Goode, Reformed Church minister Clark V. Poling, and Catholic 
priest John P. Washington. This story is made more poignant not only because 
the four men represented a diversity of faiths, but that they surrendered their 
lifejackets (and thus their lives) to save others. 

On January 23,1943, the USAT (United States Army Transport) Dorchester 
departed New York for Greenland with more than 900 souls aboard. The tightly- 
packed, vulnerable troopship headed into U-boat infested waters with three 
Coast Guard cutters as escort. Eleven days later, February 3, at 12:55 a.m., a 
German torpedo struck the Dorchester. 

Many men were killed in the explosion or drowned below deck. The ship’s 
electrical system was knocked out, and in the ensuing pitch-black confusion 
many aboard never made it to one of the 13 lifeboats or 45 rubber rafts. When 
the cutters arrived to pick up survivors, they were greeted by lifeless bodies bob¬ 
bing in the freezing water, kept afloat only by lifejackets. All told, about 675 men 
from the Dorchester died that night. 

Eyewitness accounts by survivors told how George Fox and the three other 
chaplains served as a calming presence on the listing deck, helping men to the 
lifeboats and forestalling further panic. And when there were no more lifejackets 
to go around, the chaplains removed theirs and gave them to those without. 

Although George Fox is considered an exemplar of American heroism, his life 
was far from idyllic or all-American. Born in Lewiston, Pennsylvania in 1900, 
he had a painfully difficult childhood, and when the U.S. entered World War I, 
he left school and lied about his age to get into the Army. Fox drove a Medical 
Corps ambulance, receiving several Purple Hearts for mustard gas and artillery 
attacks, and a Silver Star for removing his gas mask and pulling it over the face 
of a wounded officer. 

After the war, he left his biological family and was adopted by Percy and Flo¬ 
rence Fox, a Staten Island, New York, couple with seven children of their own 
whom he befriended while in the Army. He briefly attended Moody Bible Insti¬ 
tute in Chicago in 1923, and it was there he met his future wife, Isadore Hurlbut 
of Vermont. After several years as an itinerant minister, he received a scholar¬ 
ship to attend Illinois Wesleyan University (this was in 1929), though he had to 
support his family by ministering in several nearby rural Methodist churches, 
including the one in Downs. 
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In 1948, the U.S. Post Office issued a three-cent stamp memorializing the Four 
Chaplains. Illinois Wesleyan University graduate George L. Fox is on the left. 


In 1931, Fox attended Boston University’s School of Theology, and a year 
later (and still in Boston) he finished his bachelor’s degree at IWU. Ordained 
as a minister in the Methodist Church, he spent the years before World War 
II serving in a series of New England churches. During his ministerial career, 
George Fox struggled financially, if not professionally. When she received 
word of her husband’s death, Isadore Fox found little solace in the fact he died 
a hero. “I do not want a hero,” she said. “I want my husband. I always knew 
he was a hero, the way he worked in those small churches and never com¬ 
plained, even when the pay was so small he could not get proper food for his 
children.” 

After the December 7, 1941, attack on Pearl Harbor, Fox decided to reenter 
military service as an Army chaplain. He began active duty on August 8,1942, 
the same day his son Wyatt enlisted in the Marine Corps. 

Given the patriotic and spiritual tenor of this story, it’s not surprising to find 
a wide range of Four Chaplains memorials, sculptures and assorted remem¬ 
brances throughout the country. Locally, the small chapel in IWU’s Memorial 
Center features a few items related to the chaplains, as well as a plaque with the 
names of 51 students who died in the Second World War. 

It’s been said that a brief passage in the Talmud, the tome of Jewish law and 
ethics, speaks to the heart of the Four Chaplains story: “And whoever saves a 
life, it is considered as if he saved an entire world.” 
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Milk wagons pulled by ‘Old Dobbin’ 
came to end in 1946 

The automobile age revolutionized nearly every aspect of American life, and by 
the end of World War II, the internal combustion engine had supplanted flesh- 
and-blood horsepower in all but a few areas. One holdout in Bloomington-Nor¬ 
mal was door-to-door milk deliveries, which as late as the mid-i940s were s till 
made using wagons pulled by “Old Dobbin,” a common nickname for work 
horses. 

Milk wagons in the Twin Cities date to the last decade of the nineteenth century 
when drinking milk finally became a regular habit. Prior to that, few families 
without children purchased milk. Some city residents had their own cow, and 
some may have bought milk from street vendors, but the market for home deliv¬ 
eries did not exist until the late 1800s. 

By the mid-i920s, milk wagons were a common sight on local streets. In a Pan¬ 
tograph article from April 1925, deliverymen were incredulous at the suggestion 
that “motor cars” would one day replace horses on Bloomington-Normal dairy 
routes. At this time local operations included the H.H. Bevan Dairy & Ice Cream 
Co., Bloomington Creamery, Leman’s (with the motto “You can whip our cream 
but you can’t beat our milk”), and Snow & Palmer (the first local dairy to intro¬ 
duce pasteurization). 

The single greatest advantage of a horse over a gasoline-powered truck was the 
fact that Old Dobbin could follow the deliveryman down each block and thus avoid 
the constant stopping-and-starting of its noisy, exhaust-belching competitor. As 
described by The Pantograph, delivery drivers would carry a dozen bottles of milk 
in hand-held racks as they worked their way down the street on foot, delivering 
door-to-door. Once they reached the end of the block, they would find their faithful 
horse waiting for them, and the process would be repeated until completion of the 
route. Not that the system was perfect, mind you. On occasion, a spooked animal 
would bolt and run, leaving the flummoxed driver in the wagon’s wake. More com¬ 
mon though, were “walk-a-ways,” whereby an impatient horse, tired of his driver’s 
endless gossip with a customer, would simply head back to the barn. 

In the 1920s, drivers typically arrived at work about 3 a.m. and finished around 
noon. Before streetlights, the many challenges included icy porches, unfriendly 
canines and clotheslines. And on hot and humid summer nights, deliverymen 
would find themselves stepping over and around residents sleeping on their 
porches. Apartment dwellers sometimes gave drivers their keys so they could 
tumble out of bed with fresh milk already in their refrigerator. Got milk? In this 
case, absolutely! 

Since dairies were one of the last city businesses to use horses, they helped pro¬ 
long the careers of several blacksmiths/farriers, as well as those in the harness 
and tack trade. During icy weather, for instance, dairies would have their horses 
reshod with sharp shoes. 

By the mid-i920s, horses had already been replaced for some deliveries, as 
trucks often handled the wholesale side of the business that required longer 
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This photograph, from the 1907 coffee-table book Picturesque Bloomington, shows 
several Snow & Palmer milk wagons in front of 602 West Jefferson Street. 


routes and intermittent stops at restaurants, grocery stores and the like. 

The end of the horse-drawn era came in the summer of 1946, when Beatrice 
Creamery Co. announced the retirement of its remaining nine horses in order to 
complete its conversion to trucks. At the time, the oldest horse was Babe, who had 
plied city routes for a quarter century. Old Babe started in the business when he 
was three years old, and over the years came to know every route. Horse lovers had 
no reason to fret, for these animals were sent not to the glue factory, but rather to 
the countiyside where they passed their remaining days in verdant leisure. 

The romantics among us, though, might like to believe drivers mourned (if only 
a little) the loss of their trusted companions. The Pantagraph would have none of 
this. “Drivers welcome the change to motorized service,” the newspaper noted in 
1946. “This does not mean that they do not like their horses, but it’s strictly a prac¬ 
tical matter with them. They naturally favor anything that will speed up their jobs.” 

The home delivery business slowly declined over the next several decades as 
customers began purchasing milk at grocery stores, which offered both conven¬ 
ience and cost savings. In addition, with more and more women working outside 
the home, there were fewer housewives to make sure the milk made it from 
doorstep to refrigerator. 

Laesch was the last local dairy to make home deliveries, and as late as the 
early 1970s, the dairy maintained 18 routes and 24 trucks serving some 7,000 
customers. 
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Trailblazer Mary Funk tried (and failed) 
to break political glass ceiling 

In 1924, Florence Fifer Bohrer of Bloomington became the first woman elected 
to the Illinois Senate. Today, she is rightfully remembered as a pioneer in 
women’s rights in Illinois. Much less well-known is the important story of 
Mary Bedell Funk, who followed Fifer Bohrer’s lead into the rough-and-tumble, 
chauvinistic world of politics. At a time when few women ran for elective office, 
Funk made three unsuccessful attempts to win a Republican Party primary, los¬ 
ing races for state representative in 1936, state senator in 1940, and U.S. con¬ 
gressman (or rather, congresswoman) in 1942. 

Born in 1888 in upstate New York, Mary Bedell attended high school in 
Washington, D.C., and it was there she married Edward Morris. They lived in 
Brooklyn and possibly elsewhere before Edward died in 1913, six years into the 
marriage. Mary’s second husband was Frank Hamilton Funk of Bloomington, 
who served in the Illinois Senate before making an unsuccessful run for gover¬ 
nor as the Progressive (“Bull Moose”) Party candidate in 1912. He then returned 
to the Republican fold as a congressman, serving three terms from 1921 to 1927. 

Frank Funk’s first wife, Florence May Risser, died in 1923. It’s safe to say that 
he was anything but threatened by strong-willed women. Florence, much like 
Mary Bedell, was a well-educated, no-nonsense community leader attuned to 
public affairs. Decades before the emergence of the women’s liberation move¬ 
ment, Florence Risser and Mary Bedell were independent sorts not afraid to 
mix it up with the big boys. 

It’s likely that Frank Funk met Mary Bedell in Washington, D.C. during his 
tenure in the U.S. House, for the widow and widower were married in the 
nation’s capital on November 8,1924. Back in Bloomington, the couple lived in 
a sprawling brick home at 1008 North Main Street. 

At the time of her first run for public office, Mary Funk, who earned degrees 
from Columbia University in New York City and George Washington University 
in D.C., was best known as a lecturer. According to The Pantagraph, she had 
built up a lecture course on public policy issues and current events that “takes 
her to six Illinois cities each week to speak before 1,200 to 1,500 women.” 

In early March 1936, Funk kicked off her campaign for state representative at 
the Hotel Rogers in downtown Bloomington. She stressed her political inde¬ 
pendence in the upcoming Republican primary. “I am not running against or 
with any candidate, but solely for myself and what I stand for,” she told her sup¬ 
porters. Unfortunately for Funk, her first campaign ended in resounding defeat. 
She garnered only 9,499 votes (or 22 percent of the total), which placed her 
third in the four-way GOP primary. 

If elected, Funk would have joined just two other women in the 205-member 
Illinois General Assembly. Both were state representatives, and one, Lottie Hol¬ 
man O’Neill of Downers Grove, had the distinction of being the first woman 
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In 1940, Mary Funk challenged incumbent U.S. Congressman Leslie “Les” Arends in 

the Republican primary. 

* 


elected to the state legislature (that was back in 1922). 

In the face of her electoral defeat, Mary Funk kept busy on the lecture circuit. 
In late September 1939, for instance, she opened a “new series” at the YWCA, 
which included a discussion on the Nazi invasion of Poland. Yet the two-hour 
program, with some 125 women in attendance, was not all grim news of the day, 
for Funk also reviewed the Broadway play, The American Way, with Fredric 
March. 

She returned to the campaign trail in April 1940, coming in third in a closely- 
contested state Senate primary. After her husband Frank’s death in November 
of that year, Mary moved into the Lafayette Apartments on East Washington 
Street (Dr. Watson Gailey purchased and razed the North Main Street residence 
in the early 1940s to make way for his eye clinic). 

Mary Funk then spurned the quiet, respectable life of a society widow and 
plunged back into politics, and in 1942, she waged a quixotic primary challenge 
against Leslie C. Arends, the incumbent congressman. Arends, eight years into 
his 40-year career as a Republican backbencher, was a ripe target for the feisty 
challenger. “For eight years Mr. Arends has done nothing,” declared a Funk 
campaign flier. “The ol’ rockin’ chair’s got him!” To the surprise of no one, 
Arends trounced Funk 23,659 to 7,795 votes, a 3-to-i margin. Funk, perhaps 
accepting the fact that she could not crack the local GOP establishment, re¬ 
turned to the lecture circuit for good. 

Mary Bedell Funk passed away on June 11,1957, and her ashes were spread 
at Funk’s Grove Cemetery, one of the loveliest spots in all McLean County. 
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Ingenious ‘wooden’ lung saved lives 
during polio epidemic 

In the summer of 1949, at a time when Central Illinois communities were hit par¬ 
ticularly hard by the dreaded polio, St. Joseph’s Hospital and Eureka-Williams 
Corp. decided to fight back. 

Poliomyelitis (polio’s scientific name, though it’s often known as infantile paral¬ 
ysis) is a virus that spreads person-to-person. The disease, for which there is no 
known cure, can lead to atrophied muscles and paralyzed, misshapen limbs, and at 
its most dangerous, death from suffocation. Many who grew up during the post¬ 
war polio epidemics recall all too well friends, neighbors or family members sub¬ 
jected to confinement in iron lungs, leg braces, corrective footwear and p ainf ul 
physical therapy. 

Polio patients sometimes lost the ability to control the muscles involved in breath¬ 
ing. An iron lung was a cylindrical, bed-like machine in which patients were treated 
with rhythmic fluctuations in air pressure, forcing oxygen in, and carbon dioxide 
out, of the lungs. An iron lung was usually needed for several days or weeks until 
the virus ran its course, though a small number of patients ended up spending the 
greater part of their lives tied to such machines. 

Officials with St. Joseph’s (then located on Bloomington’s west side) feared 
their two iron lungs might not be enough during an outbreak, a shortage that 
could threaten the life of someone who needed but could not get one. Seeing 
this problem, engineers and machinists from Bloomington manufacturer Eu¬ 
reka-Williams volunteered to design and build one from scratch using everyday 
household materials! 

On Friday, August 5, 1949, members of the Eureka-Williams engineering staff 
and a handful of volunteers were at the Bell Street plant to start the ambitious proj¬ 
ect. Fifteen men worked all day Saturday and through to midnight Sunday to finish 
the job. Over the same weekend, polio killed two at St. Joseph’s: John Lynch, age 
two, of Gibson City, and Mary Guyon, age 11, of Streator. These deaths and the hos¬ 
pital’s growing caseload likely weighed heavily on the minds of those at Eureka- 
Williams. 

The six-foot-long “wooden” lung (so-called because its frame was built of ply¬ 
wood) was cobbled together from materials “you’d find in any hardware store or 
lumber shop in any one horse town,” noted Ralph C. Osborn, Eureka-Williams vice 
president of engineering. “Our idea was to make a lung that any carpenter can build 
anyplace it’s needed.” The device was put together using, among other items, house¬ 
hold electrical switches; a washing machine motor and gear box; an inner tube from 
a tractor tire; an alarm clock; and the aforementioned plywood. No, the team did 
not include a kitchen sink, but they did use a wash tub. 

As a fully functioning negative pressure ventilator, the “Bloomington lung” (as it 
was also known) did the same job as the polished, commercially manufactured 
“iron” ones. Not surprisingly, this mechanical feat drew national attention. 

On August 10, the machine was put to an unexpected life-and-death test. That 
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Eureka-Williams employees, including R.C. Osborn, vice president of engineering (far 
right), huddle around the wooden lung at the Bell Street plant in Bloomington. 

night, eight-year-old Rudy Landherr of the Whiteside County community of 
Morrison arrived at St. Joseph’s to find both iron lungs occupied. With paint still 
drying on the plywood, hospital staff realized they had no other choice than to use 
the wooden lung. Landherr remained inside the Eureka-Williams machine through 
the night, unable to breathe without it. The next morning he was moved to an iron 
lung when one became available. 

The wooden lung saved the boy’s life, announced Sister M. Celine Friske, St. 
Joseph’s chief administrator. “I didn’t have to breathe,” Landherr himself told a 
Pantagraph reporter several weeks later. “It breathed for me.” He ended up living 
to the age of 65, passing away in the summer of 2006 in his hometown of Morri¬ 
son. 

Back in 1949, news of the wooden lung, which eventually earned the American 
Medical Association’s seal of approval, spread fast across the nation. Both Associated 
Press and United Press International ran the story on their national wires, and local 
officials found themselves inundated with requests for blueprints. Eureka-Williams 
eventually published a 12-page how-to booklet, and by late 1951 had sent copies to 
more than 1,000 groups around the country. Popular Mechanics magazine even fea¬ 
tured Bloomington’s “emergency wooden respirator” in its January 1952 issue. 

Jonas Salk was the first to cross the finish line of the “Great Race,” developing a 
polio vaccine in 1952 (though its announcement wasn’t made until 1955). Albert 
Sabin followed shortly thereafter with an oral vaccine, famously administered with 
sugar cubes. Since then, polio has been eradicated in the United States and the rest 
of the Americas, but is still endemic in parts of the developing world. 
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Downtown Bloomington offered Christmas 
cheer to shoppers in 1950s 

Back in 1955, Bloomington was less than half its current size, toys were s till made 
in America, stores offered free home delivery of everything from women’s hats to 
men’s slippers, and any serious holiday shopping had to be done downtown. 

Bloomington residents have always loved to buy and sell things, a quality one 
might trace to the city’s German-influenced mercantilist sensibility. As early as 
1865, The Pantagraph was reporting that downtown stores “were full of happy 
people, most of them buying Christmas gifts and anticipating a merry Christmas.” 

Things were much the same nearly a centuiy later, as local folks flocked downtown 
for the 1955 Christmas season. “Women buy neckties or cufflinks, men buy perfume 
and frilly nightgowns. Everybody buys toys for the little ones,” remarked Panta¬ 
graph reporter Tom Gumbrell, surveying the downtown scene two weeks before 
Christmas. “Santa Claus,” he added, “is everybody with a dime in his pocket.” 

In 1955, the three largest local retailers, Klemm’s, Livingston’s, and Roland’s, 
were located on the Courthouse Square, holding their own against national de¬ 
partment stores Montgomery Ward, J.C. Penney and Sears, Roebuck and Co. 
All six competitors were within three blocks of each other, which made for 
crowded downtown sidewalks come December. 

From the late 1940s until the mid-1970s, Livingston’s on the south side of the 
Square hoisted two giant Santas onto its overhang. The two identical figures 
measured some 13 or so feet in height and were probably made of some early 
plastic or fiberglass material. 

Clothing, then as now, was a staple holiday gift. Roland’s, on the north side of 
the Square, offered Barbizon quilted rayon satin loungers carrying names like 
“Pretty Puff’ and “Lady-at-Ease.” The Woolen Mill Store on the 400 block of 
North Main sold a wide range of menswear, including Campus-brand sport 
shirts, Essley dress shirts, Pleetway pajamas and Wembley ties. 

This was the era of post-war consumer affluence. Middle and upper-middle 
class shoppers of the mid-1950s were snapping up televisions for their dens and 
“rec” rooms. Livingston’s offered the new “swivel base” 21-inch General Electric 
TV for $249.95 (or about $2,100 in 2012 dollars). “Easy weekly or monthly pay¬ 
ments!” noted a holiday advertisement. Stern Furniture Co. on the 500 block of 
North Main advertised a five-piece TV “trayette” set for $9.95; Biasi’s Drug Store 
on the Square’s east side had Remington Duchess lady electric shavers for $21.50; 
City Sales and Service at 115 East Front sold the new Zenith Royal-500 all-tran¬ 
sistor pocket radio for $75 (or almost $650, adjusted for inflation); and for “young 
marrieds” of the “modern living” set, Sorg’s Jewelers on the south side of the 
Square offered a 22-piece set of brand name Heirloom Sterling for $99.75. 

For years, Klemm’s “toyland” was a favorite destination for area children. 
The department store on the Square’s north side featured dolls, carriages, gun- 
and-holster sets, Lincoln Logs, tricycles, pull toys and other “happy gifts.” 
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The two giant Santas looming over the entryway to local retailer 
Livingston’s can be seen in this circa late 1950s photograph. 


Murray’s Hobby- 
land on the too 
block of North Main 
sold the wildly pop¬ 
ular Betsy Wetsy 
doll. “She drinks! 
She sleeps! She 
weeps! She wets!” 
proclaimed a De¬ 
cember 14 adver¬ 
tisement. 

And what would the 
holidays be without a 
good stiff drink (or 
two or more) under 
the belt? Duncan 
Liquors on the comer 
of Front and Center 
streets sold seven-, 
nine- and twelve- 
year-old imported 
Irish whiskey for 
$5.98 a fifth. Better 
yet, the store offered 
free delivery in “no¬ 
name” trucks so your 
busybody neighbor 
wouldn’t know about 
your holiday boozing. 

Sadly, the glory 


days of downtown Bloomington retail were numbered. In 1962, K-mart opened 
the first major retail store on the “Beltline” (today Veterans Parkway), and five 
years later Eastland Mall opened, taking with it Sears and Penney’s. 

What happened to the Livingston’s Santas? They were eventually shipped to 
Champaign-Urbana, but then came back to the Twin Cities and were displayed for 
a while at Jeffrey Alans. After that they might have been sent northward to the 
Chicago area. 

Back in 1955, even world-weary Pantagraph newsman Tom Gumbrell had to 
admit that, just like the song “Silver Bells,” Bloomington’s bustling sidewalks 
were “dressed in holiday style,” with “children laughing, and people passing, 
meeting smile after smile.” It was “Christmas time in the city,” with the historic 
brick buildings of downtown serving as splendid backdrop for all the good cheer. 
“Christmas isn’t all commercial like some folks say,” Gumbrell wrote. “At least, 
that’s the way it appears in this corner.” 
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Central Illinois once dotted with hundreds 
of one-room schoolhouses 

The end of an era came on Friday, May 27, i960, when the last two remaining one- 
room schoolhouses in McLean County shuttered their doors for good. 

According to pioneer accounts, the first school in McLean County was held in the log 
cabin of John Dawson, one of the first settlers to Blooming Grove, south of present-day 
Bloomington. In 1827 or 1828, Blooming Grove settlers built the first schoolhouse, 
though at this time most schools were subscription-based, with neighboring families 
supporting an itinerant—and oftentimes incompetent—teacher or schoolmaster. The 
proliferation of one-room schools throughout Illinois dates to the 1855 free school law, 
which gave townships the ability to establish school districts with elected boards, which 
in turn had the power to levy taxes. 

In early 1883, there were an astounding 253 schoolhouses in McLean County outside 
Bloomington-Normal. Before consolidation and school buses, most rural children 
walked to school, meaning the typical district encompassed no more than a few square 
miles. It s also easy to forget that before the sweeping demographic changes spurred 
in part by the mechanization of the Cornbelt, there were more school-age children liv¬ 
ing in the countryside. Not only were there more farmers, but their families were, on 
average, larger than today’s. 

That’s not to say that the one-room school should be viewed as little more than a 
quaint feature of an idealized rural past. These schools provided identity and rein¬ 
forcement of community life, serving as a secular counterpart to the spiritual one pro¬ 
vided by rural churches. One-room schools often doubled as meetinghouses for adults 
and children alike, playing host to a variety of after-hours and weekend educational, 
agricultural, social and political get-togethers. Once these one-room schools closed, 
many rural neighborhoods were never the same. 

McLean County’s last remaining schoolhouses, Dale and Coveil, were in Dale Township 
southwest of Bloomington. Dale is one of the least-populated townships in McLean 
County, with tiny Shirley and even tinier Covell as the only two communities of note. 
Even so, throughout much of its history, there were seven schools in Dale Township. In 
1879, these seven schoolhouses boasted a combined enrollment of 278. 

Dale School was built shortly after the district was organized in 1855. “Originally 
there were two rows of handmade benches and desks about eight feet long,” noted 
William B. Brigham in his 1951 history of McLean County schools. “An aisle down the 
center kept the boys on the west side and the girls on the east side.” The schoolhouse 
was rebuilt in the 1890s, and then “remodeled and modernized” in 1932. 

Covell School, which historically had larger enrollments than Dale, also had a much 
more tumultuous history. Its location was the subject of much litigation, with some area 
residents wanting the school in Covell proper, while others preferred a site less than a 
mile southwest of the hamlet. The latter site eventually won out, so although the school 
was named Covell, it was located well outside its limits. 

Many one-room schools carried fanciful names, and examples in McLean County in¬ 
clude Swamp Institute School (Allin Township); Mosquito Grove (Danvers Township); 
Frog Pond (Downs Township); Frog Alley (Money Creek Township); Tile Factoiy (Funk’s 
Grove Township); Rabbit Hill (Mt. Hope Township); and Sheepeye (Old Town Township). 
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School consolidation began in earnest after World War II, spurred by a combination 
of factors, including the slow but steady decline in the rural population, as well as the 
increasing number of county and township “hard” roads that could better accommo¬ 
date school buses. In December 1947, the McLean County School Survey Committee 
proposed cutting the number of districts from 219 to 36. The group, while acknowl¬ 
edging the sensitivity surrounding the issue of school closures, stressed the need to 
operate “educational facilities” with ever-greater efficiency and economy. Consolida¬ 
tion continued apace for decades. By 2012, there were only 10 school districts in 
McLean County. This number includes Bloomington District 87 and Unit 5, as well as 
Prairie Central (which includes Chenoa, Fairbury and other communities) and El- 
Paso-Gridley, two districts extending well beyond the county’s borders. 

Back in August 1959, the state superintendent of schools announced that Covell and 
Dale were “non-operative” schools, meaning they were no longer eligible for state aid. 
At issue was that both schools fell below the minimum average daily attendance, which 



Courtesy of The Pantagraph 

Coveil School teacher Esther Parrish and her students are seen here on May 27,1960, 
the last day in their school’s history. Dale School also closed that day, marking the 
end of one-room schoolhouses in McLean County. 


was set at 15 students. The following month, the two schools were annexed into Stan¬ 
ford Community Consolidated District 404 (now part of Olympia Community Unit 
District 16), though they remained open until the following spring. Both Coveil and 
Dale were then sold and converted into single-family homes. 

As of 2012, the old Coveil School still stands. Meanwhile, Dale School was razed in 
2004, though the Old House Society salvaged some architectural elements, such as 
beams, flooring, and beadboard. A new home now stands on the school lot, which abuts 
the western edge of the Heartland Hills subdivision. 
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Escalation of Vietnam War sparked 
month of campus unrest 

The Vietnam War, it’s been said, was fought on two fronts—in Southeast Asia and 
back home, especially on college campuses. 

On April 30,1970, President Richard Nixon announced his decision to send U.S. 
troops into Cambodia to engage Vietcong elements that were active on both sides 
of the Cambodian-South Vietnamese border. This escalation of an already unpop¬ 
ular war was met with widespread unrest, culminating on May 4 when Ohio Na¬ 
tional Guardsmen killed four students at Kent State University. 

The following day, some 200 Illinois State University students occupied Hovey 
Hall, the school’s administration building. Looking to defuse the situation, Presi¬ 
dent Samuel Braden agreed to demands that included lowering the American flag 
on the campus quadrangle to half-mast for six days to commemorate the Kent State 
dead, as well as for Mark Clark and Fred Hampton, Black Panther leaders killed 
the year before in Chicago. He also agreed to lower the flag again on May 19 for the 
birthday of slain black leader Malcolm X. 

Though ISU weathered its share of marches, rallies, and street scuffles, it would 
be the only public university in Illinois to remain open throughout the long, turbu¬ 
lent month of May 1970. 

The flagpole on the ISU Quad served as the focal point for a month of battles, 
both literal and figurative, between anti-war students and those who either sup¬ 
ported Nixon’s decision or simply opposed student anti-war and countercultural 
protests. Braden was criticized for capitulating to student radicals, though to the 
consternation of pro-war (or anti anti-war) residents and students, he remained 
unapologetic. “You can say that the flag flies at half-staff over an open university 
here, while it flies over closed universities across the land,” he said. 

On May 6, students marched to Fairview Park to hold a memorial service for the 
Kent State four. That morning, someone or some group cut the flagpole ropes and 
hoisted a banner that read, “National Guard 4 / Kent State o.” Later in the day, a 
melee broke out after three protesters brought a Vietcong flag to the site. 

While vandalism plagued ISU the entire month, most of the incidents were relatively 
minor. University staff stayed in campus buildings overnight to prevent mischief, and 
members of the Academic Senate patrolled the Quad from midnight to 6 a.m. 

On Monday, May 11, Republican state senators called Braden to Springfield for a 
dressing down. At issue was why he buckled under the demands of student protest¬ 
ers. “I would not characterize it as being a friendly discussion,” Braden said after 
the closed-door Republican caucus. Alan Dixon, Democratic state senator from 
Belleville (and future U.S. senator), was not as diplomatic, calling the meeting “the 
grossest violation of academic freedom.” 

Two days later, Wednesday, May 13, students began vociferously protesting a cur¬ 
few set by the Town of Normal. At 11 p.m. that night, Braden spoke to about 3,000 
students gathered on the Quad. “I’d rather that you would go home and go to bed, 
but I am going to be here all night and you can be, too, if you want to be,” he said. 
“If we can keep it on the campus, we can show what we have here at ISU—an open 
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On May 8, 1970, an estimated 750 ISU and IWU students marched to downtown 
Bloomington to protest the Vietnam War. Seen here are the lead marchers passing 
the 900 block of North Main Street. Despite a heavy police presence, there were 
no incidents. 


university.” Despite Braden’s plea, students and police clashed for several hours on 
School Street in front of Hovey Hall. Rocks were hurled at police, who responded 
with swinging nightsticks. Normal Mayor Charles L. Baugh finally agreed to lift the 
curfew at 4:15 a.m., a move that quieted the protesters. Fortunately, combatants 
on both sides sustained only minor injuries. 

Throughout the long month of May 1970, a sense of normalcy prevailed on the 
ISU campus. For instance, most of the school’s 14,000 students continued to attend 
classes, even though they were given the choice to skip them for a week. 

On Friday, May 15, more than 4,000 crowded into McCormick Hall’s gymnasium 
for a patriotic rally organized by a group of students referring to themselves as the 
“no longer silent majority.” Speakers included Mayor Baugh and Gen. Richard T. 
Dunn, a Bloomington lawyer and Illinois National Guard commander. 

Tensions increased again on Tuesday, May 19, when a group of construction workers 
raised the American flag, which was supposed to be at half-staff for Malcolm X’s birth¬ 
day. ISU officials lowered the flag once more and ringed the flagpole with university 
vehicles. Braden, who stood inside with 44 ISU police officers and sheriffs deputies, 
told the “hard hats” that anyone venturing inside the cordon would be arrested. 

Although Braden received a fair amount of scorn on both the right and left, he kept the 
campus open, calling that achievement “one of the proudest stories in the history of this 
ins titution.” For some critics, the end did not justify the means. Due in part to pressure 
from Springfield, Braden resigned as president just one month after the protests. 
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Bill’s crisp and creative storytelling brings to life the good, the bad, and some¬ 
times the ugly of McLean County’s history. Each story, along with its accom¬ 
panying photo, highlights important individuals and events that have helped 
make our community what it is today. With this anthology, Bill serves up 
a literary treat for area residents or anyone who is interested in the history of 
Illinois’s largest county. Bill’s Pages from the Past is a testament to our rich 
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— Al Bowman, President, Illinois State University 


Bill Kemp's stories on Central Illinois's past? That's the very first thing I read 
in a Sunday Pantagraph ... well, OK, maybe the second. 

— Pantagraph columnist Bill Flick 


Bill Kemp is the Librarian for the McLean 
County Museum of History. He has a master's degree 
in journalism from the University of Illinois 
Springfield and a master's in history from 
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Kemp's weekly Pantagraph column, "A Page 
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in December 2005. This series received the Studs 
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Award in 2012. 
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